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EDITORIAL 


Early this year the All India Kasiraja Trust and the Parana 
Committee constituted under its aegis, circulated to scholars a 
pamphlet announcing their decision to publish a Bulletin solely 
devoted to the study and appreciation of Puranic literature. It is 
hardly necessary to emphasise to scholars the importance or interest 
of the Puranas, which constitute not only the single largest branch of 
Sanskrit literature but a veritable encyclopaedia-complex of Indian 
culture. Research in Puranas cannot be said to have developed 
adequately; critical editions of the Puranas have yet to be prepared; 
those published are not available; and some of the lesser known 
texts of this class remain to be made known and printed. It is the 
aim and ambition of the Purana Committee of the AIKT to 
address itself to this specific task and to discharge the rna of the 
Nation, nay of the whole world of scholars devoted to the study of 
antiquity, to Vyasa and Sauti. 

The Purana Bulletin will devote itself to textual problems and 
other aitical considerations of the different Puranas as well as to 
the study of the contents and cultural contributions of these texts. 
The inaugural issue of this Bulletin' which we are now placing 
before the scholars gives an idea of the scope and nature of the 
studies that would form the regular features of this new Journal. It 
is difficult to conduct a research journal these days when we have a 
good number of them ; it would be a greater difficulty to keep up one 
of a specialised type like ours. The chief difficulty would be, as 
we have already experienced, in the flow of contributions from 
scholars, but we hope that the very fact that a specialised forum is 
available here for Purjnlc studies would enthuse scholars to devote 
themselves to this valuable but neglected department of Indological 
research. Further the Trust believes in the old Indian tradition 
that the Paurdnika will not go without his daksind and it is hoped 
that the honorarium we have decided to give for each paper will 
act as an inducement and ensure for us a steady flow of learned 
papers. 
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" The Puranas are valuable to the historian and to the antiquarian 
as sources of political history by reason of their genealogies. At all 
events they are of inestimable value from the point of view of the his- 
tory of religion, and on this head alone deserve far more careful study 
than has hitherto been devoted to them. They afford us far greater 

insight into aU aspects and phases of Hinduism than any other 

works.” 


Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature^ VoL I., 520. 

^ ......they may be described as a popular encylopaedia of 

anaent and medieval Hinduism,' religions, philosophical, historical, 
personal, social and political.” 


-Pargiter, Emyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, X, p. aaB. 

are the great authorities of 

SU U.e popda, 

-^fwson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, Introductm,w. 
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THE PURANAS 

Projected Critical Editions by the Kasiraja 
Trust of Varanasi 
By 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Ghatterji, Member, KaAiraja Trust. 


‘Rim' I R# ?mriior, uifijRcT, 

simrfir, 3?;!)l3R^[rw 

‘3Trirn’ fr% f i 






I >, 1' I -J 


•'v 

^«R:T€?*IR;T ^^rf^TcIH , ^2[RSIi;0^qr 

5<ir^(irqR^r^?(r«^;T Rifrw i 
sfRRijprR ?f[ir^’i5m:qrfor =r s^roirf^ I cfpqfq 

STfi^cT I Rflii gl?4 ^J^vjRFi'ilf" 

q>n%?mR|%;i RirjIMRi ~I»:Av'-;;’; ■'.rr ; •;;;-;.--:..;:jj. 
5’^’Pr: f)ci: I ^ fif|Eri ^r|r% i 

— giftfirf nR^ qii^RRiqm^sF^Ji!] 

The sacred texts of orthodox Hinduism have been classified by th< 
^cient Hindu writers into two great divisions, Mima and A gam 
Ag<^ has been explained to mean “ that which comes from the moutf 

^'Z^l “Tff"'” T ““1 't “dudes the Tmiras unc 

ddferent from the F«/.. %«»>, if iuterptcted accord- 
^ to m derivation, would mean “that which has come inside ” ■ 

andasunplermterpretationof igamuwouldbe, along this line “ thaJ 

which has come down through the ages.” ’ * ‘ 

>11 these come undS™^ ” *'* “ 

teJte^tlTor^ Tr i" 

The Vedtata i also iL^ JZ Tf^Tn 
IS thus Vedic Hterature. The Agama m ? Nigama 

liSmSyam and the Mahabharata the ST 
®o*®cctcd Upa-jm&nas, the DharnuJ^^n t ^ *^ttd the 

all OMincctcd literature. the Tankas, and 

tiTS^oAeTThe wf “extricably 
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This historical interpretation can be elaborated. But we are not 
concerned with it at present. In ordinary Hindu conception, the Puranas- 
and the Tantras, i.e., the Hgama, are not looked upon as something 
basically different in their aims and ideas from the Veda, including the 
Upanisads, i.e., the Mgama. As a matter of fact, the consciousness of 
the Hindus as a whole looked upon the Nigama and the Agama, i.e., the 
Vedas on the one hand, and the two Epics and Puranas and Tantras on 
the other, as not contradictory, but complementary to each other ; or 
rather, the common Hindu view is that the Puranas are the complement 
or fulfilment or explanation and interpretation of the Vedas. 

The Puranas have been given their due place of honour in Hindu 
religious consciousness. Considering that it is the Rama yam and the 
Mahabhdrata as well as the Puranas, and to some extent the Tantras, 
which really dominate the Hindu mind both of the intellectual elite 
and of the masses, the Puranas, together with the Epics, have to be 
given their proper place of respect and esteem. 

Apart from their religious side, the Puranas have got other great 
values. Hinduism as a system of religion has got no single founder or 
formulator. It pins its faith on a number of philosophical notions and 
ideas, on some moral principles and practices which have not been 
the creation of a single individual but which have come down since 
the beginning of man’s life and which have a universal applicability. 
If we take away Christ or Muhammad, then Christianity and Islam 
will cease to be what these religions are. So also to a lesser extent in 
the case of Buddhism, — to a lesser extent because Buddha also pins his 
faith on certain eternal principles which are irrespective of the persona- 
lity of the historical Buddha. In Hinduism, we have a religion 
which is not inextricably linked with a single individual or personality. 

There is a mass of literature from which we can deduce the 
principles of Hinduism. There are two individuals in the history of 
Hinduism who can be looked upon as the real formulators of this reli- 
gion though not its founders. They are Vyasa and krsna. Vyasa 
and Krsna were contemporaries, and they were personalities connected 
with the Mahabharata story. When they flourished is not exactly 
known. One view takes them back to just before 3101 B.C. A favou- 
rite date is the 15th or 14th century B.C. A more sober estimate (to 
which the present writer contributes) would bring them down to the 
middle of the loth century B.C. (about 950 B.C.) . It was Vyasa who 
gave to the Hindu people their great religious texts in a classified and 
ordered form. Vyasa must have been a unique personality. He 
took up the floating mass of religious literature of hymns and ritualistic 
directions, and classified them in four books— the four vedas. That is 
why he is known as Vyasa or the “ Arranger ”. The Vedas were 
created as a well ordered sets of texts out of chaos of verses and prose- 
passages, which formed a floating mass of literature living in the 
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mouths of the Rsis. Vyasa is thus credited with giving to the Hindu 
people and the Hindu religion its Nigama literature in a proper form. 
He did also the same thing for the other wing of Hindu literature, viz-^ 
the A game. It was he who with a group of his disciples like Lomahar- 
sana Sauti, started the collecting and disseminating, among the people, 
of the sacred and historical traditions which were current among the 
people. All the mass of literature which was current in India relating 
to matters of cosmogony (the creation of the world, the different £eons> 
the different worlds, etc.) the primaeval legends of the Gods and God- 
desses as well as the divine seers and sages, and the legends and histori- 
cal accounts of the various Kings of different dynasties— all these and 
many more matters began to be collected and gathered in books which 
can be called the basic or original Puranas. In these legends, it would 
appear that nothing was left out. Legends and traditions of the 
peoples of the country were put together. Since they form the verita- 
ble mass of "ancient ” literature or traditions, they were known as the 
Pur anas or “ancient matters The Puranas, apart from their religious 
side as a complementary literature to the Vedas, have got their great 
historical, literary, social and anthropological value also. 

The munber of main Puranas is given as i8. Then there are 
the Upa-Puranas, which are more or less in the same category. Some 
Puranas like the Vayu, the Visnu and the Matsya are fairly old. Some 
like the Brakma-Vaivarta are very late. Others come in between. As 
things stand, they represent the vast mass of ancient traditions current 
among the ever expanding Hindu people for over 2000 years from the 
time of Vyasa (loth century B.C.) to some centuries after 1000 A.D. 

The Puranas, therefore, present what may be described as a huge 
literary jungle, but a jungle which has got almost everything that can 
be of value to man. Precious bits of information about the history 
of India, both before Vyasa and after Vyasa right down to the early 
centuries after Christ, have been culled from the Puranas as much as 
foom the hlahabharata. The Puranas have important items of infor- 
mation to give about the development of society and religion in India 
during aU these centuries. They are a part of Hindu life for two 
thousand years when they were being got together, and for the last 
one thousmd years after they have taken shape. They cannot be 
neglected in any way. 

One of the greatest pieces of literary research which has been 
undertaken in India in the present age has been the Critical Edition 
of the Mahabharata, wHch i*s nearing completion, taken up by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute some 40 years ago It is 
gmt^gto cont^plate that as one of the first great work of immense 
a^cance for the Indian people which the Mahabharata is, it was 

throv^h Euro- 

peoUr^ Indian co-operation, the editio pnneeps of the Sanskrit Maha- 
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bharata was brought out in Nagari characters in Calcutta under the 
auspices of the Asiatic Society, from 1834 to 1839. Then the 
Ramayana attracted the attention of scholars all over India and out- 
side India (eg. in Italy) and different editions of this great book of 
India came out during the last century and in the present one also, 
beginning with the magnificent edition by the Italian Scholar, Gor- 
resio. The Mahabharata is a source of perennial interest to Indian 
Scholars, and recently another edition of the entire Mahabharata 
has been achieved in Bengali by Mm. Haridasa Siddhanta-Vagisa, who 
has brought out a veritable magnum opus in his edition of the text in 
Bengali characters with two Sanskrit commentaries and a Bengali 
translation. 

The Puranas, however, did not receive that amount of reverent 
care and study. From its historical side, however, the attention of 
scholars like the Englishman Pargiter was drawn to the Puranas. 
Although complete vulgate editions of the Puranas have been publi- 
shed in Bengali, Telugu and Nagari characters, critical editions were 
lacking, and there was no initivative in this matter for quite a long 
time. The University of Gujarat, at Ahmedabad, is preparing a 
critical edition of the Vaisnava Bhagavata Purana, in the same style 
as the Mahabharata of the Bhandarkar Reserach Institute, Poona. 
The Oriental Institute of the Maharajah Sayaji Rao University of 
Baroda is similarly working on a new and critical edition of the Rama- 
yana. The Puranas surely merit being treated with equal care. 
But in India, Purana studies are rather restricted among our 
Scholars. We have only a few of the leading Scholars in India who 
are working on the Puranas ; we have thus, apart from some of the 
great Sanskritists of the old type, Dr. Rajendra Chandra Hazra 
of Bengal, and Dr. A. D. Pusalkar of Bomby. 

It is giafif. ing that as one ofits first offerings at the alter of Saras- 
vati, the KaSiraja Trust of Varanasi should have undertaken the task 
of preparing critical editions of the Put anas and have, to begin with, 
taken up a critical edition of one of the more important and early 
Puranas, the Matsya. Work has already been started, and the Trust 
has received actual support from some of the leading scholars of India 
like Dr.V.Raghavan of Madras. It can only be hoped that, with the 
interest in the Puranas which all Sanskritists both in India and abroad 
feel, this work will develop in the best possible scientific manner. We 
all know that a Hindu is really born in the atmosphere of the Puranas, 
and he lives and breathes and has his being in the bosom of the Puranas, 
so to say, during the formative period of his inind and personality. 
The Puranas have served Indian Civilisation and the Hindu people 
throughout the entire period of Indian History ; and, therefore, it is 
obligatory on us to help this work an 4 to study the Puranas properly 
fpd piake: the best us? of them, 
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^iRRcTR^rflr- 

^ qRiTJq^ | 5ir?cil[2rg5f^; I%;5I?cIRi 

?frR'q?qRHf qji5ir i ^r^mjT'Strt 

qqiRdufq qjrr%?RR[^ 5^«qit5q?!?iT ^gifcTR i ^ 

?'rf)-:r;;v:qr--q:: 5^R7qiI?^^^^r^7%^^ 

I ^5T d’RMnRJf 3T?iq4;^ 311^11^^% 

m5*r§ s""--’” :"••! ••■'•'. ■;'• -srfHiF^^ 

g; 331 33 TOi%3Hi 

OTJStlRi (W3m3y|niti; 

woft; 3tn3---:ter. ,"RrfJ„53|,*^,. 

“W” =tn'-^i: vflrTwri s^Ri=rii.atft i 

The Purana Department 

_ One of the principal objects of the All Tn/t*=. v-i- ■ 

IS ‘the advancement and propagation nf q u • ^a^iraja Trust 
learning and Indologv.’ ^The Purana, f ^®g«age, sanskritic 
say, of Sanskritic learning. They ^7 to 

Indian culture, and contafn vaIurI,V rua c-J 77 ^ 

Indian history. They present rich mat ' I’f’" of ancient 

religion in its various aspects It is for t7 Hindu 

taken upon itself the imp^Lt Tnrst has 

of the Mahapuranas and some of the 77 editions 

modem lines. In order to folfiii this 0^60^7 t ^^^’^'^t’anas on 
^te ‘ Purana Prakasana Depar7n7 ^ 
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The Purana Committee 

The Trust formed a ‘ Purana Praka^ana Samiti ’ on the 13th 
of May, 1955, and to this Parana Samiti the work of promoting the 
study and research of the Puranic literature and of bringing out the 
critical editions of the Puranas was entrusted. 

The Purana Praka^ana Samiti consists of thefoUowingmembers: — 

1. His Highness Maharaja Vibhuti Narayan Singh, m.a.. Fort 
Ramnagar, Varanasi, (Chairman) 

2 . Dr. V, Raghavan, m.a,, ph.d., Professor and Head of Sans- 
krit Dept,, Madras University. 

3. Dr, V. S. Agrawal, m.a., d.litt., Professor, College of Indology, 
Banaras Hindu University, 

4. Panditaraj Shri Rajeshwar Shastri Dravid, Principal, Sahga 
Veda Vidyalaya, Varanasi, 

The Purana Committee held meetings in Ramnagar Fort, 
Varanasi, to draw up the plan of work and to review the progress ♦ 
of work from time to time. 

As a preliminary to the Purana work, Dr, V. Raghavan, who is 
preparing the New Catalogus Catalogorum of Sanskrit manuscripts 
for the Madras University, was kind enough to prepare a complete 
inventory of the known manuscripts of all the Puranas, Upa-puranas 
and some allied literature. 

A brief account of the work of the Purana Department, done so 
far under the guidance of the Purana-Gommittee, is given below 

Matsyapurana Work 

The Purana Praka^ana Samiti first took up the work of the pre- 
paration of a critical edition of the Matsya Purana. Pt. Murari 
Lai Mehta of Varanasi donated Rs. 50,000 to the Trust for the publi- 
cation of the Matsya Purana edition. 

(i) Collation 

On the basis of the Purana-manuscripts-inventory supplied by’ 
Dr. V. Raghavan, manuscripts of the Matsya Purana were collected ' 
from the various places of India and abroad. More than thirty' 
Manuscripts of the Matsya Purana were selected and procured. 
Besides these, a mycrofilm copy of a manuscript of the Persian transla-, 
tion of the Matsya Purana was also received from the Italian Insti- 
titute, Rome. Out of these different manuscripts thirty have been 
collated. The collation work has been done at two places. — Fort, 
Ramnagar and Madras. One Sarada manuscript from the Sciendia 
Oriental Institute, Ujjain, one Nevari manuscript from the Kaliraja. 
Sarasvati Bhandara, Fort Ramnagar, part of an Oriya manuscript 

3 
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procured from the Utkal University, Orissa, and fourteen Devana- 
gari manuscripts procured from the Northern and Western India» 
India OiBce Library, London and the British Museum, have been 
collated at Fort Ramnagar. One Grantha manuscript from the 
Palace Library, Trivandrum, one Malayalam manuscript from the 
India Office-Library, London, the remaining portion of the Palm- 
leaf Oriya manuscript of the Utkal University, one Devanagari manus- 
cript from the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, 
and ten other Devanagari manuscripts from the Sarasvati Mahal 
Library, Tanjore, have been collated at Madras under the guidance 
of Dr. V. Raghavan. A descriptive statement of all these collated 
manuscripts is given elsewhere in this Bulletin. 


Besides these mpuscripts, at the Madras Centre, the Telugu edi- 
tion of the Matsya Purana published at Madras in 1877 A.D., the 
Bengali edition by Pancanana T^rkaratna published at Calcutta in 
5 aka 1812 (A.D. 1890), and the Karnataka edition published at Mysore 
have also been collated ; the Telugu edition, the most important of 
these, has been collated word by word, and the others partially. 

Another important material that has been worked upon and 
utilised at Madras is the Tamil metrical translation of the Matsya 
Purana by Vadamalayappa Pillai, a military Chieftain, which is about 
three hundred years old and is thus older than some of our manus- 
cripts of the original Purana. This Tamil epitome of the Mastya- 
Purana is closely allied, both in content and extent, to the Grantha 
Ms. from Trivandrum mentioned above. 

(2) Sloka Index. 


_ An alphabetical index of aU the toardhas of the Ananda^rama 
edition of the Matsya Purana has also been prepared at Ramnagar 
for reference purpose. 

{3) Comparative Charts and Statements. 


Various coinparative charts and statements have been prepared 
at both centres, giving details of the splitting, combining, omitting 
and transposmg of the Adhyayas of the Ananda^rama edition in each 
collated manuscript; number of toas in each Adhyaya of a collated 
man^cript; and also a chart showing stories, chapters and llokas in 
the Anandasrama Matsya Purana and their occurance in each of the 
other Mahapuranas ; such work has also been done with reference to 
verses of Manu and Yajnavalkya which occur in the Matsya Purana. 


Collections of the additional Slokas. 

Almost all the coUated manuscripts of the Matsya Purana con- 
tam a number of toas which are not found in the Anandkirama 
other printed editions of the Matsya Purana. All such additional 
80^ have been noted separately. They wiU also be given in the 
catical edition separately. 
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(5) Collection of the Matsya Fnraua Quotations. 

A large number of quotations from the Matsya Purana are found 
scattered in most of the Dharmalastra Nibandhas and also in some of 
the ancient commentaries on the principal smrtis. These quotations 
are found even in the Nibandhas of so ancient a date as the nth or 
I2th Century A.D., and are thus earlier than the oldest available 
manuscript which we have collated so far, which is dated Saihvat 
1582 only. These quotations will also be taken into account in 
settling the text of the Matsya Purana. All Matsya Purana quo- 
tations, therefore, have been collected from most of the important 
Nibandhas and commentaries and have been compared with the 
text of the Anandalrama edition as well as with the manuscripts of 
the Matsya Purana. A number of these quotations still remain un- 
identified both in the printed editions as well as in the collated manus- 
cripts of the Matsya Purana. 

The following is the list of the Nibandhas and Tikas from which 
Matsya Purana quotations have so far been noted, chiefly at Banaras 
under the direct supervision of Pt. Rajeshvar Shastri and to some 
extent at Madras : — 

1. Vijnane 4 vara : Mitaksara, c. 1080 A.D. 

2. Laksmidhara: Krtyakalpataru (G.O.S., Baroda), c. 1 1 10 A.D. 

3. Apararka : Com. on Yaj. Smrti, c. iiio A.D. 

4. Vallalasena : Danasagara (Asiatic Society Edition, 1956), 

1169 A.D. (Saka 1091). 

5. Devannabhatta : Smrti Candrika, c. 1200 A.D. 

6. Hemadri : Caturvargacintamani, c. 1260 A.D. 

7. Madhavacarya : Para^aramadhava, c. 1300 A.D. 

8. gulapani : Praya^cittaviveka, c. 1375 A.D. 

g. Madanasimha : Madanaratna, c.1425 A.D. 

10. Vacaspati-Nibandha, c. 1500, A.D. 

11. Narayanabhatta : Tristhalisetu, c. 1513 A.D. 

12. Kamalakarabhatta: Nirnayasindhu, c. 1610 A.D. 

13. Mitrami^ra : Viramitrodaya (Nibandha), c. 1620 A.D. 

14. Viramitrodaya, Yaj. Tika; c. 1620 A.D. 

15. Vaidyanatha Diksita : Smrtimuktaphala, c. 1700 A.D. 

16. Balambhatta : Balambhatti (Com. on Mitaksara), c. 1750 

A.D. 

1 7. Dharmakosa 

18. Smrtitattva 

ig. Vidvanmanohara 

(6) Matsyapurana-Bibliography. 

A bibliography on the Matsya Purana and also on some general 
Puranic topics containing Matsyapurana references has been pre- 
pared fi:om various Oriental Journals and some other works ; short 
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summaries or notes of the main points in the articles have also been 
prepared with it. 

The preliminary work on the Matsya Purina thus being almos 
complete, the work of editing the Matsya Purana text will shortly 
be' taken up. 

Work relating to the Brahma and the Vamana Puranas. 

In addition to the Matsya Purana two more Maha-Puranas, the 
Brahma and the Vamana, have also been taken up for collation. 
Several manuscripts of these two Puranas have already been collated. 
Alphabetical Pada index of the Mas of both these Puranas has also 
heen prepared. 

General Puranic Work. 

The following general work relating to the Puranas as a whole 
has also been done : — 

(1) Purana-Concordance, 

A subject- conocordance of all the i8 Mahapuranas is being 
prepared by Pt. Rama Shankar Bhattacharya under the gui- 
dance of Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj, Dr. Mangal 
Deva Shastri and Dr. V. S. Agrawal. A brief outline of the plan of 
the Concordance is being given separately in the Bulletin. 

(2) Introduction to the Puranas. 

A comprehensive Introduction to the eighteen Mahapuranas 
dealing with the various aspects of the Puranic literature is also being 
prepared in Sanskrit by the eminent Sanskrit scholar, Pt. Giridhara 
Sharma Chaturvedi. The first volume of about 250 pages is ready 
for publication. 

(3) A Popular Series on Puranic Topics. 

A popular series of about 108 volumes on different Puranic topics 
is also being planned. Each voulme will be of about 200 pages, and 
will be written by a scholar who has made a special study of the 
topic. A book on the Puranic Iconography has already been written 
in Hindi by Sri Sadasiva Rath of Orissa. Another volume on the 
story of Prahlada as given in the different Puranas has been 
prepared in Sanskrit by Mm. N, Anantakrishna Sastri. 

(4) ‘PURANA’ Bulletin. 

To facilitate the special study of the Puranas by bringing to- 
gether scholars interested in the subject and providing an exclusive 
forum for their contributions on this special subject, the Purana- 
Committee decided at its last meeting to publish a Bulletin called 
‘ Purana'. Anangements were made to publish this as a half-yearly 
Bulletin in Madras-under the Chief-Editorship of Dr. V. Raghavan. 
The first, issue of the ‘ Purana ’ Bulletin is now in the hands of the 




[In this article it is shown that the Purana is already 
mentioned in the different parts of the Veda as being 
equally divine in origin and authoritative along with the 
Vedas themselves, and that thus the description of Purana 

as the fifth Veda is justified. 

— Mm. GIridhara Sharma Chaturvedi] 


w^cfi I ^51 RqqRqt" 

iaifcJiqr* q^5;^ 1 • 

cfiio^qL. I aqq qqiq^i% q^nq}^- 

q^qicq =qRiq, i ^ 

araqi^, iccfiq qicqq^ii^i^qR qi^q^q mm 

iq^qqfoiTCiqT mmm, qwHiaTiqr ^ 

ci^3qqqqf«^iq, qR^i^sq^qi ciSw'^qi^q 

eiRR q>qqgRlCl^R^qt =^19'^ 

sqRqtq, q^q viq-^q-^s[i?ii ajgi qig^i ?^q: 
^qqi I'qRl* 31^11^- 

m aqi-^'4-3pra l^^^qcqf, qg qqW 
(3iqo qjio, \ sTgo, ^ R^i) m qOTiqqRR qf^i 
^qwt ^51 ^fqTRiCwf ci^^qqqji, 

ii^qiqi 15% sgd^icqRq'q'^q^^iCiqt 

9 ^qf II ^ n 


d?=q^ giqil^ ^ q|lR =q ^ =qR5q=q^R II d II 
qs=qt =q ^ =3 3^°!^ ISq ^31^, 

q q:q M II ^ II 
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gwir-puRAM 


[I' 


j. 


^ ICcTf || ^ o || 

5^[0T =q qfqf^ II ? ? II 

CrSfig^q I 5^I0I?Jr qiq^f q- qRf^Tglfir fff4 

m^r q q^ II II |,%| 


3fi7Sf<T 'Tff?[qr§ =q 9^{'Tq^cTJT[^fffq[_ f 

fl q[2[^ ?|^^^?f5T(^?(jqcqf^qficTfqi^ ^ sqi^jqiq^ | ff 

=?f5r ^T;^^-’iI--'^f<'RRiaiqf ^ri^qqcjq^^q^ | 

^^'?^5TI3<Tl?r^qfqq|^^q xf qqiq ^f^Tf^qq^ 
c]q>Iq|iq3qo]?^f^q'Jj% ||. qf^qoiqigr qiiqq^fq cTqfqqq^qr 

5qr%^q^ I qf:qq^q,q ^ ^ 

ft Wiwlsmqf a?*,.. 
RKsa^ I ?^(!i ifrs^ifejTOas jaits a^Jii | 

^ ?<)[ TO” # ??l«J|qsft 9q)i I as« OT'nrq=4i!iqnV:f 


, f ^ (« iwi«, ? So) qa?g,i|,aaaq,\ 

qCc«? Cfq qiqel?, q^qi|^» U ^ || 

^ % swa- mM aqqWa an^ls aaw 
?tSOT3w qgaa,r^arai fea aRia, ^ ’ 

™to, w, ^,raa,a, J’ 

wwia, waaTOaia aqq'ij^r, „ ^ „ v ' ,%’ 

'-Z.f-SL* “- 

cRqsiq— 
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‘qiisrig I'^fiqqf^ 

crattes^i'Ji’i T^^nq;, ^^^\ 


If q??4 q?iir-lf^ =qgoi'iq|? 

qi^s^Jirir^^iwfrqL-qqjraqiq-i^ ^qttqt^^^.‘q^t^I^ 

1^ sqi'W^'a 1 3i?q g qfpaf ‘q^i^ti |la sqiwi^cq 
I q^fi aq{ qisfg-qs?qcq Rq| m ^q^ii Jfiq^qq'iqqq I 
m qsgqcq q^'^q, ^qi^qacqii^ia qgqqc^cq ^gij ^jqiqqfa aia: i 
3f^qqqqiW “q si'aqqqiqi'JF (u ^lo, ^ 3i«q[o, ^ nmo) 
q’lRgqi^qR qqqif?:f5^5 , ?iq%q3iafq?fiaf 

sqi’f^iiq fq^iq 3igHsf| irafiH5qn?qw’i , qqes% ^ 

fqifc^q:, m %i%cre5?i'niq5aqoicqq ^qsgqra; — 


‘qfqisqsfJi; •^qqqaiRqfgs q;qqisf?:-3i«^iqiaf^, 
tlaf^e^qi^qi:, qc^q; ^iwqd ?R'qif > fq^^a |q qji^cT 

|fa qc^qi^ qc^qfq^ifq g^cii flqi^cT, ai^qi^^im irafits 
dsqiqi% qii%i%afwqi=q8jraqqqi«qi: q aqsqiJi^sft'i^ • 

(H qio) II 


3fq qqqSfF^ ^R^cllg '^qqil?-3Fsqqfqi% f % 

fiaRcqqRj:, ai^qiWqiqai a^q qqfra fq^i^ciRr- 

qpqrecT im qqfRj "q qqiiqiqqji^iq^iqct! qqRci, aigqi%[a 
q^: #tsqRi% 3?iqqN^laqqqt«q§: ^q'qf^, q qqjqiqi^ 
ifiiq (?^ qio) II 


=q ^i^f q^qq^^q, 1 qjqqq ?jiiqq''iRa^ |i^i: 
?cqr qqiqrq^ ai^r (qgqj:, qqq'^^ qfqoqq ^qqqqpi^ qcqi^sq 
ag; ggqq q$|?qi^q qiioi^q ^q^qi^qR qifToT 
gqi^raq. I a^qiq^qiqi^^q qq — “qg^qw qf%qq fiioj?q 
qiRr'P^'i'qiRr (qR^rg: i| qRqq; Crai qqiq^ria, q%5iq 
tiaR fiw qqrqiqj, (^=^: ^qKqieq’iq'isgqq;) 
qqri =q =q I flioq'qu qii^'qn 3isqt:-i%aq^ 
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[I-J. 


Cs'^ife (iraR sfWcfr??^:) I ■^■r:j: ■;•.'.■{; - 

feid tfcr#2 (sf^'^'^rs^F^ot) ^ferq^i ^|f|^oqq^qR5ir% [J ^ ^ 
ii II ii Ro n 

qfr%3l II ^ ? II f qsrirrsTfi^^li^ 
a®qfe IIR=l II t ^ 31^^171:13” i^nfe^ir I 


aq im ^mw\\^ sri^q^ 1 

5«fe 1 ^?r feqi^i^ sqf’sqr^ i 

%m i%q% I 33 feq^S sqf^qRH'a^ 

{qq^iq^, effflffes =333 3 ^ T^^>[ I 

feq^i 3?i| 33^iifer; a^u#: 

feq I 3|3iq.— ‘<^3^3 gqiqm^iqR’i 33: 33 : qRSq^ I 

ti^3L 3^: 3^5 qiRsqn^ q^q^icT^: ^^I5r3f=qg^ 

f^fife (^qqqo l \ qiro, » aro, \ 310 , m) sr^qt =3 
q3rRt3(fefegif fef35ift ^Ri^f qfqofq 3ri|q% 1 5q??n»iqi3?q qr 
im 3{i3i3^3cq3i^3i; 3|q33»f aq 313K: qfeq^feq ?r(%3i'=q'^ ii 


33 feq qgqq^q^r ^RI, 3cq5n3i qasqiqr qi3Riq^3i: 
ajqifeqf »II?qf: q(3R: ^3f 531*53133; | f|3"f3 Rr 33l 
qq*Eq^i m\ 3?q3i3T 133011 araRfq^qu ^qfe^i; {^u) ^cfir. 
3iqf 5qi^qi5i;ij^ | {^ q^q Sllfe^l ?Rr, 3cq5nsff qs^^qlorf 

5l^{^%3?l: 3qR: ^RR: afqqq^;^^ sqp^qiffq^ I ^ 

qs^qq: (gq:) ?:r3i, 3fq3i3f ^iqW qRR(^»i3i: gr'ffqsj; 
(^qi^u |{3 ate:) fm mm ^mt ?i^f^«ri3r 
53^313311 qg fe% Isrqq^ m, 35R^Rf 

qiqf3: %^(; 3I3l% q) ?qRRt, ^335r3fq«rfq{ 

S3^3R3; I gaq^ fe3 3ite 3ptf ^J5r[, mmm qr§«oif 

a^iq^U, fg'lfe3: (fgl^qr—qiq^q ^(|r 

‘S3R’, 113 te ffe =3 ate 3 333131%) ^RRj qiqr 
larais^ 

g^»ii wimf diBR: 
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cicjrsrifif qf^tfii ^IcTr: 

q^lDT^q squiqtrtq; | 5:?[q g qq ^RI, clcffifiqf 
^^Rii a{^i%i%^ci(: srraRi^i^cii: ^Ictr: 

5qi??qfqfq(a I q?:q«q 5qR$qiqf^'^iqi^ “^5;: €isqq,” 

^qg ^qq[^ q?cqRmfI950aiqR5f I 


SiR.I^''Wiqij[I- '■^ -. ■•'•■' • 

fqq^^qq' 5q|%cTH | 3R%q 5^ flig^q^WRilP^h^Ivl- 

'TCM-3ffi[ 3 cici: ^qq^ q^q^^(qq1[q q^q^*q|ofiq 


rs _N ^ 


5qi%cR7 I cTcT Q[q q-jjqiqT.qiqiJin ^n^iciqf ffmqiqqq. i 

"q -r^q -.R'-^v R^gqq^qq"* vqq?'~:- 

Rraifgqqoiqisqi^qiq qqR ll 

N3 

ciRcq qi^oi3 qgq qsgqq^cqiqiqfraqcioiqf. ^sisqisraiq^ 
asilraq^ i q ii qf§T'qn% ^qgofiqq qc^Riq'ci%iu% 
q55q;qqi=q^RRii% qi^$i’=q; ^qqqraireq^M^w g^qqiq; 
eiiqq qqi^, q^q^^qdrtfq^ 3^iql3f(Hqi: ll 

=q q^ioinfraqi^R 

'>o 

5g^: ^iqii% S'^im q^i"^ I 

gq m ll Ui'sR^) 


m 3^-g;«qq-3?qKgqqi ^qq^iiaqiiqiqqeiq, ras: 

mmm\, cT^qfii^ggi^-q^qi^q^ |i% 

?rrqiqqi^iqa’jciqi 5qi=q^% I qfifqqii^fq'qqoT^'i^i 
qc^i^^fq q^iq: qw 9^^ qcT5-q^Rq^3«if^2 im m^- 
qqr?f3[i fqR^^Tct ct^i g “3i%5” I 9>q ^mx 
^qgqifqq a^a^iR'qsqRsis^q^'^sfq ^ ^q^quIR^^i^ciRq?!. 
a?ci«^ii Rqai 

^'qisg^qa i qf^ g #sqqicTq: q 9?°! 

gfqq^Rr%q5qq^^^W’^^9^^9qq:? tisq m spq^qRqiqi^f 
‘srqTq’ ft5’q%, 3iiql^ qR^iiRcf! i ctci^tq^i^ 
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I: srfT^f — ^iriTfqrs'T^'T^rifl^^ I cT^r 5 [e[ 

g siiffaqg; 

=?, cTcg??Hrr^^fSfq qf^i%5f j 

J?Rc55q^ I qjqf^ 

C^I^RfS^qfqgr q^ff^Rqqi^r^qNij, ^ ^qf^;x q^f^Oj 

I e =q jqqf^ 53l5iq|qf5[R^ — 

fffT ciWr^q gqf ^lE<l«Tsl 0 l gqfiffjf j s^’g q^q^^tRiB'^rdsf? — 

RflqiSf 3q[qT^ ij^q. | 

Tl^fS^q mi ,j „ 

Wt-s: 3 « 0 RK: s^mRsriqt # , 1 =, , 

firr* ;j-;.;..p _ 

“« !i<ii?fwia,t!,it|e,;„^ ram«(r% w ?i af? 

^ ■iiai BM^dsWw 

-!Zr ^'= 

•WRIW a,«,ai„ g,„p, 

Itm xm mm^i r^'.mm’-m ^^,-. s,„„r, 

flfl^qf ^^l^^i |xgf3i;qf J 

J -qrafiiitsafoa, mmm-. sa,,: , 35 , ^ 

qi q?qpcT(^q qf ng^P-j , rs 

ftqRWq „ q^irqc, # r^r 

P ^icf m r^SqfSSfn& na. 

SIl^TO, qqmqiMSww Sf^ q,^ ,1 i%qt q#, 
g^, „ .a= J, 

!«»S: I wtj israt arftssissr gq «?!%_,„ ’ ^ ^ f 

, , , ,, 
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q^qic^T^fsfq 31^^!%— 3 

cl|cqt?r^ fl% 5iqiR?qcq^qi'fl?qqcq =q q^- 

q(iqriC(^wifl“^%^^ l ^Ciwqiiq qi';^-i*JT^:q{^% ^q^'^qq, 
m a iqcqpqq cTiiq ^qqiqq?d^qirqi|qqpq I qqi =q 
?r(ii^q,:fi!pq(l!qMqR^q:, elqf fl ?ct f^^[- 

^VcTsral:, qqq qiTios?qw<Ki,d^q q^q^i'Jin'^wq^<ii%- 
isqcqlq^q: 1 qfqiq’^qj^; q^i; q^Riiq qi, q qlt ^qi'qq^- 
fwsiai qw^r. q?i5:qfRqq i q^qdoiii^wq^^: q^qi^q^ I 
qqqm sqilq qiT#I5— 11 


^qsrfqii^q:j qirid qiii^q q^ri^qqsqqq: II 


q=| Vif^c^ii^qRq — 3 qi%q gfqtis^i-oq^iqiJ-q!^. qip^qq- 
qqqrgqK qq ••'. ‘q qi qiiqiq 

qfq: i^qi qqfq sri^qq^E qjwiq q>^= l^i^i i 

qq^iq q^qi ^q’^qfq qqji'^i 'jffqicqq qiiqsq 11% qqqi 
q^Ricqq: gqirarq; ^?qi%q?qcM[Cfqr Ri'^qiq flq 1 q^qfiqqi'qqiiq* 
qi^qq qqqqr sqtgp qfi^l gqiflqq 1 ^iqicqrq^lqiq q^qisqiq 
qtlfqE qi^f qqqi^ qrf q^qq; qqq #rqiq''iq ^fiqieqiqpiq mqqRq- 
#q qiiiqcqt q^fqqfq^q q^qicqqi ^^q iqq% 1 qq ^ qr 
# ^gsq;’ fiq I ‘afifqqi qi ^qfqq ^q q^qi fqfiqq^ et 
iqf^qq’ fcqqiRffqq =”%^iq'qq^^ I 

glsfqnj^^ijri^q q^qifflq qqiq ?iq ?^Jiqqiq I 

jj^^q^q^q fqfiqqq Piqfiqqqqiq; I qq q^qqicqi |iq =q q^q; 
plcq^q: qwcHqiq qsrqqiqi^s iiq i 

^qqs^Fqf qqq ^qi^fq^qi q^qi^ M'-hqi-s^qrqjifq^q — 

P5:l'[sqqq: I q 3 q<qicqqi g^ilqqm q m^, qqf 

^fqRcq-q^qq; !l 

q 3 [fq ^i%i|;-“^!^.>iM-'if'q-^qtq:rqq- «?iq:-'iq 5 qMtqr- 

f^q; pfq^ .^. .-- W- qiiiq^,qqq: qiqq^qiqiqqi^q^^ 
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‘ w ?i srtara;’ fsn^ sisqijiJt jaoin i ‘ 

aw ara^> faKq^05,a,;» ^i,^, ^ TOigliwna i 

?5ii tj?RRi 5 ;s^ ‘aimi'a’ ?i% awiTW 

f ‘^?:’ ‘en^5;l I 

'?i?^TOi’^(4to go ^ I ? I ^',) 5s^,|or 

'?^r'q^ q^fggi^-lig j aiqtj^g j^gq | 

5 ^fSWH; afijfq a%S|5(!5^r;lI!F9s>^? fl% sfe: 
asst^FUU! I ai|g ^ awl?<i|[¥^q 5 ;.: 5 iC;~;;jg ! 5 igq<«ia<tai 
5iFF?iwqiw!s! II 

giaiiiHi5%(|q||, gg^iasrg jafiiifrega"!- 
aCTaqmaq | aw w 3?iia^,f 

awa |ia?ia3<ioimai(q ,ig,^ I 

ara aisr^Ritia 5 ^ 1 %^ ffefiajjioj^is^iwir 

mraai! ^j:, ai| ^ ^ j. 

wwai m sqa,, ^ ^ 

laww w.aa, ^5,5,^ aij gnT^,,, , , . 

asa? na ai ?iRr,„ ,ra^,ft , ,^igf aa^a^'igra ' 1 

awig ‘jgag> iPa q^=ag wa^i^aiRa^iiWii^apR^ 
aiasraa ang 1 aa i^a ^ S«inioR,fq 

3iwm I ,i„, q^r, 

a«=, ,„g , qsqiRq^a a^aiqRRfq ^-r,^,^ , 

«a-a(R q,a ,qq,na„agqqq;, g, a^„q„„^,^q„n^ 

wo,,, I aa^ waqamftrasiag^qri'Sft 

gaqiWBiaqKW q^q qq^: q J qigj), aq'iqavqq,ai,:i 

r r I 

*11 ^^laTOgaoiRia Rq|,|a ,4 

3.sa aag , q-R^qq,,', 

‘^.iawa«- gq,q q^ ^ « 

fariaga^wS 

wgwt aFRRIW ^ W ^ .<q^ g 
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^a^ilaR^c^SN srinioq ^ t 

I ^ ^ ^i^Tor^iini 

q"?; fri^ qR’iCim: cifl, mm^\ 

3{f^nciqaiiq flR^*T Jll^lcT: I ^1 

3cqi%«fF*iicii I 91'^ ^cTn5i^i€ci^'7“ 

113 ? iq?fI?J5f5qTl5^HlK9^l?3 

|i5i(^|qs*qm3i: s^iqiK^ini: 1 

^^rafioi^qoi I Rm\\ 

qf.q?35f^Tq3T JTR^qwqrfqisTRW m ^ # 

if Jlilai: 1 ^rq 

^mfigjii'ni^i ^i§[5i’=q: i«Rq9iq: ?3i2^35r ^sftqiiq: l ^1 
l^qf5r^Tiii?qRi{?cii9^iqq'^sfq ^^\mn^i 

q^at^ nf3’ ^5tirf?3 aqf ^ — 


“ 5g^T tq: qiqqRq q3'qi^ 
qiqq fqf qiqi^ ^qifiq I 

qRl RR^R Ml (^O ^ol'S^lU) 


^qs qf qjltqeRqjiqiqqRRRqi^qiRT 'q 

sqii^qRRi ^'^1011 RRiw^isq: q9^«%qi'iqfq^i%- 

q#RqR^q^q ^^m\i qJi ^ =q ‘q^RiRq;!^ 

qqiq^ H^qi^q cT5:q5i|^s^^[q[ 51319^ "^q qiiqRRj qnq 
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ir-^j ^ ffe'raq<-m sqPfJiHn^ >r'5iiaiigti5*q^=t fakt- 

?iPwR,«i>iia; ^ sai^qr ”3 

sqiwii'a prafi aS ’WRW 5(ill%wii%fr- 

t,1.-:7=!t% g?, aiCT I 3r^i%aki waat faRla ot- 

{i;7-:-5:i;'^ai^-;;-.r;-!j3gaRai?t3q>i=35*iRa I 'Ri aw j^raafrar 
sinta awadfai <;? 3i«ii-n?Ta'a'^, a^ir 'tiTgf'rwfi 

^'-fFcT^ar aifqciHsr 3 

^ “fft m wfef: e^i^^rr**, ejfiOT:, gw^qr^jr:, 

ri-Tfr/i :, e^^^RK, 

^i''qf'Ti^V;qq!‘,” ?% (niqqo ^^iqiiTo mo V? 
^lo 1) # I ff ri ^^>zh 

q^iTOigifiR •■?;":'q:53-iiJ?ifn% ^iqi^iH i mm 

q^ri'qiqi^q^T rqqiOTf%: I cT^qig; 

’i%q, 3 'i-?Hr;q''J?iv:'R :ri-T.r p%^! 

Sf'^qqjfqwf ftl: I Sf^qiR ^ '^(^qqqaT ^qpcICc!Wq|qsn?Icq 
?r 3 Sl^fg^q ^qg | 

q^MRi qwqq^cqqi^( r:^' ^^^vvl^^i■^r^ =q qi^qi^cj 

# M: ^l cT^qi^qqg'^lfeR \\ 
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— ^T. 1%. Twm] 


Historical genealogies form one of the main characteristics of 
the Puranas, F. E. Pargiter collated passages relating- to the dy- 
nasties that reigned in the KaH age from the printed editions and 
manuscripts of seven Puranas, viz., the Matsya, Vdyu,Brakmanda,Vi?>iu, 
Bhagmta, Garuda and Bhavisya, and constituted a critical text winch he 
published with variants in his well-known work ‘ The Buraia Text oj 
the Dynasties of the Kali Age’ nearly fifty years ago. In his introdu- 
ctory remarks on the several sections of the Text, Pargiter drew atten- 
tion to the inscriptions and coins, which corroborated the roya 
names mentioned in the Puranas. Since then much new historical 
material has come to hght which remarkably corroborates some more, 
statements in the Puranas. It is proposed to review this material 

briefly here. 

The Ahdhras (Satavahauas) 

The Puranas mention several kings of this dynasty, whose number 

according to one version, was nineteen and, according to another, 
thirty. Pargiter thought that thirty was no doubt the correct num- 
ber, but the list omits one member, viz., Satakarni (No. 24-a) who 
lollowed Puloma (i.e., Pulumavi) and ruled for 29 years.^ His 
name is mentioned in an old and reliable MS. of the Vayupurana and, 
as shown below, it is now corroborated by a recent find of his com. Of 

these thirty-one kings the identification of the Mowing was certain 

in the time of Pargiter, viz.,'Si§uka (same as Simuka), Krsna and 

gatakarni(Nos.i-3ofPargiter’sUst),Gautamiputra (No. 23), Puloma 

(same as Pulumavi mentioned in inscriptions and corns) (No. 24) and 
Yaina-Sri^ (No. 27). The Puranas mention Purnotsanga and Skandha- 
stambhi as the successors of gri-Satakarni, but -these names do not 


T As the Puranas were originally composed in Pratrit, honorific suffix 
sri (Prakrit siri) is added at the end of the royal names even in the Sansknt version. 
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occur in the contemporary Naneghat inscription of Naganika. We 
find instead the names of Vedi-siri (’Sri-Vedi) and Sati-siri (Sri-§akti) 
there, which must evidently be accepted as more reliable. ^ The eighth 
King Apilaka has since become known from a copper coin foimd at 
Balpur in the Raigadh District of Madhya Pradesh. It has been 
published by the late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit®. It has the legend. 
RanoSm- m=Apllakasa. The alternative name Dioilaka of this 
king given by Pargiter on the evidence of some MSS, must now be 
rejected in view of this clear numismatic evidence. 

Hala (No. 17 of Pargiter’s list) is well known as the author of 
the Prakrit anthology Sattasai {Gathdsaptasatl), but no coins of his 
had been discovered. Some years ago Mr. Hurmuz Kaus of Hy- 
derabad sent me impressions of some lead coins, which had frag- 
mentary legends on the obverse and reverse. I could read Saiisa 
on the obverse of two of these coins and Sala on their reversed Sola 
may perhaphs be the same as Hdla. If so, we have in these coins the 
rare issues of this illustrious king. 

Gautamiputra (No. 23) and Puloma (No. 24) were already 
well known from their inscriptions found in the Nasik and Karla caves 
and also from their coins found over a large area. The coins of Gau- 
tamiputra Satakarni have since been found in Andhrade^a also. A 
unique portrait coin of Pulumavi has recently been published by 
Dr. Trivedi .5 This Pulumavi was a son of Gautamiputra and bears 
the metronymic Vasisthlputra in his inscriptions. His successor is 
named as Satakarni in a Ms. of the Vayupurana as stated above®. His 
name was, however, omitted in other Puranas, but his existence was 
corroborated by a Kanheri inscription which mentions his metronymic 
Vasisthlputra as well as his queen who was a daughter of the 
Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman’. We had, however, no certain coins 
issued by this king In the last number of the Journal of the Numismatic 
So<^ of Mia\ Mr Dinkar Rao of Hyderabad has published a 
unique coin of this king with the clear legned Ratio Vasithlputasa Siri- 
Saiakanisay which leaves no doubt that he did reign. We have seen 
above that Apilaka bears on his coin the epithet Siva-siri {Swa-Sri). 

i 


3. Numismatic Suj^lemait, No. 344, JRASBL, Vol. Ill pp f 

4. Vd. Xm, pp. 134-133. ■ ■ 

5. Ibid., Vol. XIV, pp. I f. 

6. Dynasties of the Kali Gge (Abbreviated hereafter as D.K.A.), p. 42, 

7 * Cf, 

• 8. A com of Ais Hng was published by Dr. Altekar in 7 )V v r \7 1 vr 
bi®t Its Iqgend was fragmentary. ^ ^ J-Jy-S.L, Vol. XI, 

lMd.y Vol XXI, pp. 9 f. 
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Vasisthiputra Satakarni may have borne a similar epithet. In that 
case the coins with the legend Ratio V asisihiputra Siva-siri SatakantHisa, 
catalogued by Rapson^”, may have also been issued by him. 

After this king the Puranas mention a king named §iva-§ri Pulo- 
ma. On the analogy of Apilaka Siva-fe and Vasisthiputra Siva-^ri 
this king should be identical with Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, but the 
Puranas mention him separately from the latter And as a matter 
of fact, I found potin coins with the legend Ram Siva-siri Pukmdvisa 
in the large Tarhala hoard of more than 1500 coins which I examined 
twenty years ago^^ There were other coins in that hoard with the 
legend Rang, siri-Pulumavisa also^®, which shows that the two kings were 
different as stated by the Puranas. 

The next king (No. 26) is named ‘ giva-skandha’ in the Puranas 
according to Pargiter’s text“. In the Tarhala hoard, however, I 
found coins with the legend Siri-KhadaSatakanisa^^, which shows that 
his proper name was §iva-Skanda (not §iva-skandha). 

The successor of ^iva-Skanda was Yajna-§ri Satakarni, who is 
well-known from inscriptions and coins. He was followed by Vijaya, 
who, according to the Puranas, ruled for six years only. Some coins of 
this king had been discovered at Chanda^®, but as the legend was frag- 
mentary, Hoemle, who published them, could not identify him. In 
the Tarhala hoard I found some more coins of this king, which also 
had fragmentry legends, but putting the two fragments together 
I could complete the royal name Sti-Viji^a Sotakarni^'^ • Finally, the 
last king (No. 30) mentioned in the Puranas was also represented in 
the Tarhala hoard by the coins with the legend Pulahamavisa^K His 
inscription discovered in the Adoni Taluka of the Bellary District 
has been published by Dr. Sukthankar”. 

The Successors of the Andhras 

When the extensive empire of the Andhras (or Satavahanas) 
broke up, there arose different kingdoms in its place. Their rulers are 
named as the Gardabhins, Sakas, Yavanas, Tusaras, Murundas, 

I 

10. Catalogue of Indian Goins— of the Andhras, etc., p. 29, 

11. DXi., p. 42. 

12. Vol. II, pp. 83 f. 

13. Ibid^, Vol II, p. 87. 

14. D.K.A,, p. 42. 

15. J.KS.I, Vol. II, p. 89. 

16. P.i. 5 . 5 .(i 893 ) pp. ii6f. 

17. The legend on these coins is Ram siri-Vijaya SHiakai^isa, 

18. Vol. II, p. 92. 

19. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 153 f. Sulcthankar asceribed this record to 
Pulumavi II, but the characters arc more developed than in hii age. 


5 
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■ 3W):-the purana 

of ^ „f 

King, 

several inscriptions of the IKv-t T , ' 

They are S T°. ‘ 

Sakas were was long in doubt S ^ Snparvatiyas. But who the 
of Hyderabad sent me imnrL- ^ 7'^"' 
legends^a. Fortunately the leZt fragmentary 

them read Itamrio Saja-Mana-Ma. aTl One of 

Putting the two fragments toffeth -i^-^ana-Mahasa. 

RamnoSaga-Mana-Mahasasa R^f hTf'^M ^ 

meaning ‘ This coin is of tL ^ 7’ Mahisasya), 

coins had the symbol of afe, f Tise 

from the coins of the Satavaha^^'^Thr* 

also showed that the coins nrohahl k i ^^^^^‘^ters of the legend 

A. D. The gaka king, uLa 7 century 

to power after the downfall of thTs 5 t 

might appear, this is also corroboratd by ^ p“"-‘ 

and Bramanda Puranas contain the followLg line 


L _ 1 


W-. Sal^SmSm, Sshma^ radmgs m place ol Sakymm^abhwxid, 
tbeeevaSationa he etc. From al 

preferred to read i! bu.Pargito 

above aafollowe : *.“.«<* given 

ly could not understand what it He evident- 

the aforementioned coins we can ujw ‘be legend of 

- V ■ “° *e hemistich as- 

meamng that ‘ The Saka king UaL waTt^ * i 

country’. THs country is evideXT f- 7 ^^^isya 

Mahisakas’ which is of the 

Vi«,ha.P.,rha, “aSlTt/p”* ““ “ 

P««o and the Mahmamla‘» It i, ,, ' ** franas, the Ssms- 

containing this line does not ocan"?'"'^' •^'*' P"®S' 
genealogtcal aotoun. in which was borrow^ S' 


20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23 - 

24 . 

f 95 ' 


D.K.A., pp. 45,^s_ 

7"^r PP- ^ ^• 
f ; 7-’ PP- ^ f- 

,-^^ 1 , p. 73 . 
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Btuivisya Puram about the close of the third century This 

line of argument also leads to the same conclusion, viz. that the 
Saka King Mana flourished after the downfall of the Satavahanas* 
Later, Khwaja Muhammed Ahmed sent me impressions of some coins 
discovered in the excavations at Kondapur in the former Hyderabad 
State, which had the legend Mahdsenapatisa Bkaradaja-putasa Saga-^ 
Mdna^Chutukulasa (Sanskrit, Mahdsendpateh Bharadvaja-putrasya Saka* 
Mdna-Chutukulasya) meaning that * This coin is of the Mahasenapati 
Saka Mana, son of Bharadvaja, of the Chutu family These Konda- 
pur coins had the figure of the Svastika on the obverse and those of the 
thunderbolt and an arrow pointing downwards on the reverse. The 
latter are well known as the distinctive symbols of the Saka Satraps ; 
Bhumaka and Nahapana, who ruled in Maharastra in the time of the 
Satavahanas^^. This also corroborates the statement in the Pyranas 
that king Mana was of the Saka race. The findspot of the coins 
(viz Kondapur) shows that he ruled over the southern parts of the for- 
mer Hyderabad State. The Puranas have thus faithfully preserved the 
memory of a powerful Saka king who ruled in the Deccan after the 
downfall of the Satavahanas. 


The Vakatakas — ^The Vdyu and BrahmcLnda Puranas mention 
several kings of Vidi^a, but we have so far had no inscriptional or 
numismatic evidence for them. Towards the end of the section 
dealing with the kings of Vidi^a, the Puranas mention Si^uka, the 
daughter’s son (dauhiira)^ evidently, of the ruler of Vidisa. He was 
ruling from Purika, which, from a statement in the Harivamsa^^^ 
appears to have been situated at the foot of the Rksavat or Satpuda 
moutain. And then we have the following verses about the Vakataka 
kings Vindhya^akti and Pravira®^ — 


^8^ ^ t ll 

m frd^qi: ii 


Pravira mentioned here was evidently identical with the Vakataka 
king Pravarasena I. The description that he performed Vajapeya 
(or Vajimedha Le. a^vamedha, according to the Vdyupurdna) 
sacrifices is corroborated by the description of him given by the copper- 
plate grants of the Vakatakas. But the statement that he had four 
sons, all of whom became kings, was not believed for a long time. 


27. D,K,A.y Introd., p. xxvii. 

28. J.N.S.L, Vol. XV, pp. I f. 

29. Rapson^ Coins of the Andhra, etc. (B.M.C.), pp. 63 f. 

30. Harivamsa^ Vi§i;iup3jrv’an, adhyaya JCXXVIII? 

j^if p* 5P* *■ 
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The copper-plate grants of the Vakataka king Pravarasena II give ^ 
long line of kings descended from Pravarasena while the inscfip" 
tion in Cave XVI at Ajanta gives another from Vindhya^akti. Ovfi^S 
to some mislections of Bhau Bhagwanlal Indraji®* andBuhler, ® ® 

the two lines were for a long time believed to be identical. After the 
discovery of the Basim plat® of Vindhya^akti II, I showed for the 
first time from a fresh examination of the rec/n d m Ajama Cavf XV I» 
that the two lines were different from each other and represented difie- 
rent branches of the Vakataka family®®. While the line mentioned in 
the copper-plate grants of Pravarasena II ruled from Nandivardhaira 
near Nagpur, that described in the Anjanta cave inscription had its 
capital at Vats.igulma, modem Basim in the Akola District. We thus 
know the names of two sons of Pravarasena I, viz., Gautamiputra and 
Sarvasena, from whom the two branches were descended. We do not 
yet know the names of the other two sons of Pravarasena I, but they 
may come to light in future discoveries. Still what has been stated 
above substantially corroborates the statement in the Puranas about 
the early Vakataka kings. 

The M aghas — ^The following section in the Vdju and Brahmanda 
Puranas also mentions some kings whose names have come to light 
from inscriptions and coins discovered in recent times. See the follow- 
ing verses — 

w- ?rH 

These verses mention nine Megha and some Naisadha kings 
ruling in Kosala i.e. Chhattisgadh. No kings of the former name were 
known until Dayaram Sahni published two stone inscriptions from 
Kosam in Ep. Ind., Vol, XVIII, pp. 158 f. Though in one of them 
the dynastic name was clearly given as Magha, Sahni altered it to 
Megha to correspond to the name given by the Puranas. Since 
then several stone iascriptiops and coins of the family have been found 
at Kosam, Fatehpur and Bandhogadh®’. They show that the dynasty 
was ruling in North India and its correct name was Magha, not 
Megha. The Puranic statement that they were ruling in Kosala or 


32. Seeff. 4 ;.,theCaianM(takPlatesofPravarasenaIL C././.. Vol III on bo sf 

33. Vol. VII, pp. 56 f. ’ 

34. Inscriptions from thg Cave-Temples of Western India, pp. 60 f 

35. A.S.W.L, Vo. IV, pp. 124 f. 


pp.^7 Inscription in Cave JIVl at ^anta, (Hyd. Arch. Ser., No. 14), 

pp- f. ; Vol. XXXI. pp. 
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Daksina Kosala is ako incorrect, being probably due to the trans- 
position of a line referring to the Naisadha or Nala kings as shown 
below*®. Since these kings are not mentioned in the Matsya, diey 
must have flourished too late to be included in the genealogical account 
of that Purana. The records of many of these kings are dated in years 
ranging from 51 to 139. They were referred to different eras such ais 
Kalacuri and Gupta, but from a detailed examination of the palaeo- 
graphy and language of these inscriptions I have shown that they 
must be taken to have been recorded in the Saka era founded by 
Kaniska in A.D. 78®®. Their dates therefore range from A.D. 129 
to A.D. 217. It is not surprising that they should have been mention- 
ed in the account in the Puranas, which closed their genealogical lists 
about the middle of the fourth century A.D.®®. 

The Naisadhas — These are evidently identical with the Nalas. 
That the Nala kings were ruling in Kosala or Chhattisgadh is now 
known from their stone and copper-plate inscriptions and coins dis- 
covered there. Many years ago I published coins of three kings of the 
Nala dynasty which had been found at Elenga in the former Bastar 
State®®. They brought to notice the kings Varaharaja, Bhavadatta 
and Arthapati. A copper-plate inscription of Bhavadatta has been 
found in the Yeotmal District of Vidarbha®*, which was evidently 
issued during the temporary occupation of that country by the Nalas 
in the time of the Vakataka Narendrasena. A later grant of Artha- 
pati has also been discovered at Kesaribeda®® and a stone inscription 
of his brother Skandavarman at Podagadh®® in the former Jeypore 
Agency of the Vizagapatam District. These inscriptions and coins 
are of a slightly later age than the account in the Puranas, but we 
have no reason to suppose that the Nalas rose to power first in the 
fifth century A.D. They may well have been ruling over Daksina 
Kosala for some generations before Varaha, the first known king whose 
coins have been discovered so far. The provenance of their inscrip- 
tions and coins shows that they were ruling over Kosala or Chahattis- 
gadh, and in thk respect the statement in the Puranas is fully corro- 
borated. 


38. It seems that the hemistich Kosalayam etc., should follow not precede Meghd 
iti samakhyata etc. The sense requires this. 

39. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV , pp. 297 f. 

40. D.K.A., Intod., p. XXVII. 

41. J.XS.L, Vo.. I, pp. 31 f- 

42. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. too f. 

43. Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 12 f. 

44. Ibid., Vol. XXI, pp. 153 f. 

45. D.K.A; PP> 28 f. 
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The preparation of a Puranic Concordance (an exhaustive 
subject index with important proper names) has been taken up 
under the auspices of the All India Kasiraja Trust, Varanasi. 
The Concordance will comprise all the subjects in the Puranas with 
their sub-divisions. The main object of the Concordance is to com- 
pile the parallel passages on each subject as dealt with in the different 
Puranas. 

Plan and Characteristics 

In this concordance, each entry will bear complete reference to 
the different Puranas with chapter and verse numbers. Every subject 
will be noted exactly as it is , dealt with in the different Puranas. 
Every effort is made to indicate the view point of the Puranas on the 
subjects dealt with by them. Care will be taken to see that the view 
of the Puranas (explicit or implicit) is faithfully presented without 
being affected by the predilections of the compiler. 

r* 

The nature of the subject is indicated against each entry, 
wherever such indications are necessary; e.g. against Tog<^ it will be 
stated ‘MaheSvara’ or ‘PaSupata’ as the case might be. Wherever 
particular topic is subdivided and classified in the Puranas, such 
subrdivisions and classifications are also indexed under Ac appro- 
priate heading. All Kathas, Akkydnas, Upakkyanas and AkhydylUt 
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are grouped alphabetically in one Khanda ( IX). Apart froci 
the_ major caritas that are narrated in the Puranas with mention of 
theirnames (Pratijna), minor carito occurring within the major 
caritas are also compiled if they are of importance. 

The Kh3.iida.s of the Concordance 

^ The Concordance is divided into ten major Khandas, which are 
again divided into Vibhagas, which in turn are sometimes further 
subdivided into various Prakaranas. They are as follows:— 


Khanda I (a) Sarga 

(b) Pratisarga 

„ 11 (a) Tirthas 

(A) Bhuvana-Ko^aand 
Bhugola 

„ III Vidya and Sastra 

)) IV (a) Dharmas (e. g., 
Godharma, Jina- 
dharma, etc. 

(A) Dar^ana and Sam- 
pradaya (e. g., ^akta). 

]) V Acara and Karma- 
kan da, — V arna^rama. 
dharma, Samskara, 
Vrata, Dana, Sraddha 
and Puja. 

j> VI Kala, Yuga, Man- 
vantara and Kalpa. 

), VII (a) Sariivada 
(A) Stuti 

(c) UpadeSa 

(d) Nama 
' (e) Gatha 

(/) Gita 

(g) Mahgalacaranas 

,, VIII Vath^a and Vadilanu- 
carita 


Khanda IX Caritas of Gods etc. 

(a) Brahma. 

(A) Visnu 

(c) Siva 

(d) Deva 

(e) Devi 

(j) Avataras 

(g) ManuandPrajapati 
(A) Devasura 

(i) DaityaandDanava 

(j) Yaks a, Raksasa, 

Kinnara, Gand- 
harva and 
Apsaras 

(h) Naga and Sarpa 
(0 Tiryaks 

(m) Munis and Rsis 

(n) Kings 

(o) Other categories of 

human beings. 

Khanda X Prakirna (Miscella- 
neous) 

(o) Nirvacana (Etymo- 
logy) 

(A) Taksana (Defini- 
tions) 

(<) Varnana (Descrip- 
ticMM) 


T- xi.- , matters 

In tko ftMordance there would be need to make em 

Visnu. IV B Vaisimva „ 

Tdrf^gas on Avataras and under • .T^’ 

nHH.tp in IV ^ ' 
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Editions of the Puranas to be used in this Concordance : — 


Purana 

Edition 

Kurma 

Venkatesvara 

Vamana 


Visnu 

Jivananda 

Lihga 

jj 

Markandeya 

i 9 

Garuda 

♦ >> 

Agni 

Anandasrama 

Brahma 

J5 

Brahmanda 

Venkatesvara 

Varaha 


Vayu 

Anandasrama 

Matsya 

Jivananda 

Naradiya 

Venkatesvara 

Brahmavaivarta 

Jivananda 

Bhagavata 

Gita Press 

Padma 

Anandasrama 

Skanda 

Venkatesvara 

Bhavisya 



It has been proposed to include, in addition to the above 
Mahapuranas, the following Upapur^as also for this Concordance : — 
Sivapurana 
Devi Bhagavata. 

Visnu Dharmottara. 


6 



AN UNIQUE TWO-KHANDA VERSION OF THE 
MATSYA PURANA* 

By 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

fi’4T 

siR?^il5 ^ siss; ^‘fsfq 

smsiiiqiqi ?r: iri^ri 

^ W> I S52T3 I 

3T?i'ci2[r^??f4r«r%"'i^^iH5r5ii4 

SFI^lf^cf: Ti^lTF^wB^Tiil I ^ 

0[cF[i:-:j|i!-.;r. JF;T;?F 1 3t4 ^ 

F^wq:, ^|^F?W^3I'5F1 %fWf^ C^^^FF^FIFIfB^^^^i^jhi 
T'^’4^F%%=^TF«?Tn'^^ cr?g 5f;^^sftq;3^^qf2F?cIJ3[ | 

— i ?:m:] 

In the South Indian materials used for the critical edition of the 
Matsya Purana for the Parana Prakasana Samiti of the Ka^iraja 
Trust, is included the Tamil verse-translation of the Purana by 
Vadamalayappa Pillai, Madura NayaFs Officer at Tirunelveli. This 
translation is dated, according to its concluding verse, in 1 706-7 
A.D., but the late Anavarata Vinayakam Pillai, who wrote an 
introduction to the edition of this Tamil Matsya Purana (1900, 
Minerva Press, Madras), opined that either this last verse mentioning 
the date was a later addition or the author, Vadamalayappa, Hved 
long, and that really the translation must he earlier, as Vadamala. 
yappa was in charge of 'I'ii'uricKcli before this time. There were in 
fact two Vadamalayappa Pillais in charge of Tirunelveli; the first 
was under Tirumala Nayak of Madura A.D. 1623-59, who is attested 
by inscriptions and was connected with the incident of recovering 
the idol at Tiruchendur Temple from the Dutch who descended on 
the shrine in 1648^ ; it is with him that Anavarata Vinayakam Pillai 
identifies the translator of Matsya. The second was his daughter’s 
son and it is to him that Pt. Somasundara Desikar®, who obviously 


* Part of the material of this paper formed the subject of a communication to 
the All-India Oriental Conference, XXth Session, Bhuvaneswar. 

1 . See Tirunelveli Gazetteer; M. Rennel's Description, Historical and GeograbUcal 
qf Mia (Berlin 1785). 

2. See his article, Viceroys of the Hayaks of Madura, Journal of Indian Historyj 
”SVI. 1938, Pp. I75ff‘ 
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accepts the date given at the end of the translation, ascribes the work. 
In either case, the Tarnil Matsya Parana happens to be older than 
many of the manuscripts of the Purana itself and isivaluable for the 
Textual criticism of the Purana. 

As one opens the Tamil Matsya Purana, one is struck by some 
prominent differences of its text of the Purana from that available in 
print, in Ananda^rama (ASS) .or other series. Firstly, in the Tamil 
version, the Purana is .found in two sections, called therein Kandas, 
Secondly, the total number of the chapters of the Purana here are 1 72 
(p. 4 V. 19) (Purva 1 14 and Uttara 58), which is considerably less than 
that found in the printed texts. Thirdly a scrutiny of the initial list 
of subjects dealt ■ with and the subject-names in chapter-colophons 
showed some subject matter not in accord with or not found in the 
printed texts. 

The search for the Sanskrit source of this Tamil version yielded a 
Grantha manuscript of the Purana, in fact the only, manuscript in 
that script so far known. This manuscript was found in the Palace 
Library, Trivandrum, no. 402 in the Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Granthappura manuscripts. That the text in this manuscript was 
the basis of the Tamil version could be seen not only from the 
provenance of the manuscript and its script, but also . from a 
checking of the contexts on the main points of difference- noted 
above. Firstly this Trivandrum Grantha manuscript has a text of 
%e Purana in two sections, called here Khandas, Purva and Uttara. 
At the outset, in one of the preliminary verses, it gives its chapter- 
count as 172 which answers to that in the Tamil version. 

fie?# I 

A couple of lines above, the text says that it is in two khandas, 

^ (after V. 10 ASS). 

In all the Puranas which set forth the total extent of each 
Purana, with the exception of Agni, the Matsya is given 
14,000 4 lokas. The Agni gives it as 13,000. In the Matsya itself, in 
chapter 53 ASS (v. 51), the nuinber 14,000 is given. But here 
(chapter 54), as well as in the introductory verses at the outset, the 
Grantha manuscript gives only 13,000 as the extent of the Purana. 

I Of the 26 manuscripts , of 
Matsya collated, 20 give 14,000. The Sarada Ms. does not give any 
count. Besides our Grantha manuscript, a Devanagari manuscript 
from Ujjain, a Devanagari manuscript from Tanjore and the India 
Office ( 10 .) Malayalam manuscript give 1 3,000. There is , just one 
manuscript in Devanagari from Bombay which gives the 4 lokas of 
Matsya as 20,000. The Tamil version mentions 13,000 at the 
opening (p. 4. v. 19), though in the chapter giving the anukramanika 
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of all the Puranas (ch. 54}, it repeats the normal information o* 
14,000 (v. 28) found in all Puranas. Considering the lesser numbrt 
of chapters in the Grantha manuscript a shortfall in the totJiki 
4 lokas is to be expected and 13,000 would be the correct coujb! 
for the text represented by the Grantha manuscript. 

We might now get into the chapters and see how the Granth* 
manuscript goes about its division into two Khandas and how 
chapter-progression compares with that in the' ASS. In thr 
Purvakhanda, the Grantha manuscript has 1 14 chapters and at thr 
end here it says: — 

# I 

These Purvakhanda chapters numbering 114 correspond to 
chapters 1-128 of the ASS on the following basis: 

, 7 ^ 


Grantha 

1.44 

45 

46-8 

49-64 

missing 

65-80 

81 

82 
83.8 

89 


ASS. 

1-44 

45.46 

47 

48-64 

65 

66-8o 

81-2 

83-92 

93-8 

99 -Joo 


Grantha 

90-99 

100 

101 

102-6 

107-8 

109 

no 

111-2 

114 


ASS. 

lOI-IIO 
1 1 1-2 
1 1 3-4 

1 1 5-9 

120 

121 
122-3 

^^4-5 

126-7 
128 


It Will be seen that one small chapter of ASS th^ fi tt, 1 

”b“S AfaayatrSyl-mte, i. ctniL ' ^ 

This chapter is omitted in some othpr n- - ^ manuscript. 
For the rest, thesmaUer chapter numW ofTe 
Its incorporation of more than one Grantha is due to 

ten, of ASS mto a single chapter. ^ sometimes as many as 

The Uttarakhanda of the GranA. 
material and chapters which do tmf “^“wscnpt opens with 
These initial chapters of the second nar^TT"*^ 
constitute its additions. Before we an!! manuscript 

29 ^pters, we might compare the fuS^ consisting of 

«the two texts. The Gral^a it .r ^he Purfna 
p 44 -i 571 correspond to ASS ron chapters 30-4.0 

tochapter 157 countedlomT. brings 

Ac tot of the Purina according m That 

«> <» fc.„ a., ‘1’ 

^-cvye have a 
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portion which. 

from the stories dealt with, could be 

seen to 

upto chapter 160 of ASS. 


Grantha 

Tamil {Uttara No.) 

ASS 

157 ends 

(159) 45 

142 


46-8 

143-5 


49 

146-7 


50-54 

148-152 


55-56 

153 


57 

1 54-1 59 


58 

160 


nil 

161-291 


Though generally speaking the whole of the ASS text beyond 
chapter 160 is absent from the version represented by the Grantha 
manuscript and the Tamil version, three chapters of ASS, 161-3, 
describing in detail the fight between Narasimha and Hiranya are 
found partly spread over and partly en bloc within the long 18- 
chapter-Narasimha section of the additional material at the beginning 
of the Uttarakhanda of the Grantha manuscript. 

The following table shows the chapter-concordance among the 
Tamil, Grantha and ASS texts for the Uttara Khanda beyond the 
portion of additional stories at its begining, i. e. for the 14 further 
chapters available in the Grantha manuscript. 


Grantha 

Tamil 

ASS 

144 (30) 

31 

129 

145 (31) 

32 

130 

146 (32) 

33 

131 

147 (33) 

34 

132 

148 (34) 

35 

133 

149 (35) 

36 

134 

150 (36) 

37 

135 

151 (37) 

38 

136 

152 (38) 

39 

137 

153 (39) 

40 

138 

154 (40) 

41 

139 

155 (41) 

42-43 

140 

156 (42) 

44 

I4I 

157 (43) 

45 

142 


The two texts have so far been compared completely except for 
the central portion of 29 chapters at the beginning of the Uttara- 
khanda of the Grantha manuscript, on which the two texts have 
their basic difference. As already pointed out, three chapters of ASS 
(161-3) describing Narasimha’s fight with Hiranya form the only 
CQiBinon material between the two; the rest is ynitjue to the Gr^nth^ 
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version. The Tamil translation of course has all this additional 
matter, but there is one slight difference in the chapterwise appor- 
tionment of this matter, 

Grantha manuscript Tamil translation 

Uttarakhanda Uttarakanda 


1-9 

10 

11-29 


1-9 

10 - II 
12 - 30 


Thus except for splitting the loth chapter of the Grantha 
original into two (10, ii), the chapters in this section agree as 
between the Grantha manuscript and the Tamil translation. 

As the Grantha manuscript opens, it gives, as already noted, its 
division of the text into two khandas, its count of chapters as 1 72 
and of^lokas as 13,000; similarly it gives the indication about the 
additional stories dealt with by it. After verse 7 a-b of ASS, the 
Grantha adds two lines: — 


i II 

Now in the text in ASS itself there is the story of Narasimha in 
chapters 161-3; at the outset this is not mentioned as one of the 
main subjects of the Purana, but in the purananukramanika in 
chapter 53, as indeed in the laksanas of the 18 Puranas found in 
other Puranas also, the topic Narasimhopavarnanam is given as an 
integral part of the definition of the Matsya. One of the mam 
objects of the two-khanda Grantha text seems to be to expatiate upon 
the Narasimha-avatara which it does in no less than 18 chapters. 
Three of these are almost taken from the vulgate Matsya (161-3); a 
good part of the rest derives from diverse sources, the Bhagavata, 
the Harivam 4 a, the Visnu, the Narasimha, the Kurma and the text 
called Haribhaktisudhodaya.i The material which is common to the 
Grantha and the vulgate (161-3) itself goes to the Harivam^a. 


The next story in this additional section in the Grantha is that 
of Bhairava. In the opening chapter of ASS there is a question 
about Bhairava’s story, and the ASS text tlierefore deals necessarily 
with Bhairava. But the difference between the Grantha and the 
vulgate texts on this subject is that the two justify Siva’s Bhairavatva 
with two different narratives, the latter with the story of Andhaka- 
sura-samhara given in just one chapter (i 79), the former with a whole 
section of 8 chapters which falls into two parts, a disquisition on yoga 
and the story of Siva, taking to Bhiksatana to quell the arrogance of 
( " ^ ^ ' ' — 


956. 


Edition, KamakotiKosasthanam.B. G. Paul and Company, Madras-j, 
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the sages and remove their obsession with karma-marga. These 
materials are drawn from or are common to Linga, Skanda, Siva, 
Vayu, and Harivamsa. 

Before taking leave of this section on Bhairava, mention must be 
made of one point. The vulgate text has, close upon the Bhairava 
story, a section on the greatness of Banaras (Avimukta) in six 
chapters (180-185). But in the Grantha, in the midst of the Bhairava 
story just one verse speaks of Varanasimahatmya (54). This shows 
that the Grantha had a vague sense of Varanasi-mahatmya as a 
legitimate topic in the Matsya. 

The third section of this part is devoted to Kalapin, said to be 
a form of Siva. Of the three parts into which these additional 
chapters of the Grantha version fall, the first gives a story already 
mentioned but briefly dealt with in the vulgate, the second deals with 
a subject mentioned but differently dealt with in the two texts, and the 
third offers a subject totally new. The last, the Kalapin-story is not 
indicated in the introductory verses in chapter i , and the addtional 
verse ^ in the Grantha here (before v. 9 of ASS) refers to Kumara 
and not Kalapin, and Kumara is a subject dealt within both texts^ 
ASS and the Grantha. 

But at the beginning of the Uttarakhanda, the Grantha starts 
with a repetition of the question of the sages and here Kalapitva of 
Siva is mentioned as one of the four topics the sages ask to be 
enlightened upon : 

As we ’shall note below the Kalapi-form is obscure and not 
traceable elsewhere. 

Leaving the three chapters of Kalapi-carita, we have in the £26 
chapters dealing with Narasimha and Bhairava familar material 
traceable in other Puranic sources. In fact, most of the lines in 
these 26 chapters are found elsewhere also. There are 2903 lines in 
these chapters and of these only 518 have not yet been traced in 
other Puranas. In the sequel a complete table has been given 
showing the traced portions of these 26 chapters. 

Lastly we may refer to some noteworthy points in the texts of 
these 29 additional chapters of the two-khanda manuscript. Chapter 
26 while describing the Bhairava-story refers to Kapalikavrata and 
Siva doing this, and to the two important sacred places Kapala- 
mocana and Amardaka. It is in the last three chapters on Kalapi- 

1'. I 

^ sfST^ fHK II 
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carita that there are several points arresting attention. Firstly the 
text offers such a large variety of explanation of the name Kalapiri 
and the Kalapitva of Siva that one might ask if this Kalapitva is a 
genuine concept at all, and whether there is not an air of unreality 
and uneasiness in the author about the whole treatment.^ 

Chapter 27, v. 33 refers to Siro-vrata. In vv. 37, 38, Vedanta 
Sastra and gabda Brahman are mentioned. Chapter 28 speaks of 
the 6 Sastras and enumerates them thus in sloka 9. 

5T[i i 

^ ^ II 

In the mention of Bhatta and Prabhakara, the text in this part 
definitely wites itself down as post-Prabhakara and post-Kumarila. 

In verses 10, ii which follow, Veda, Purana and Kavya are res- 
pectively described zs Prabhu-sammita, Suhrt-sammita and Kanla-sammita 
and this well_ known idea, derived from Alankara Sastra, confirms 

P previous reference to Kumarila and 

Prabhakara.^ A further indication of the late date is to be had 
when the text more than once, describes Bhiksatana-Siva as putting 
on the form of a Jangama and Vira-Jangama. 

Chapter 29, ^lo^. 15, also Slokas 27, 28, 30 refer to Jangama. 

fahh- - from serpents issuing from the rite 

(abbeara which the Rsis of Darukavana do, the text starts off in 
prose in the style of later commentaries, an d here we find also 

coJ; The 

that have it (Lakaetci’areKdst “ ^ those 

KalapinjKalipaTh^ -ho e.po^ds it to them is 

^apia. At deluge, §iva protects allKalas (KalapTS'vela"^ “ 

who bears her in his body. Kalas are the five " ^ Kala-pa §iva, 

Kalapa as It spreads out like plumage from Siva v^)- ■ ■ ' The world i, 

Itq^ within its egg (mayfira^da). the cosmos is c^ntSnSgiyr'S T ‘“c" 
ofTqasareKalapa. Ibe Sun is made of tuelv- ^ 7^ The three forms 
Fire is Kalapin. There are the sixteen 

g«s the name KalSpin. Lastly Kalapas are om! , ®:°“.'vhich again giva 

»e^ts. giva has twenty five forms (murtisl which ° ™ 

s^begets the name Kalapin. It will be seen that 1 them 

in mamE^d senses, Kalapin meaning peacock and on KalS 

The mendonlike this of 

and meals the high repute gained b^the^f'^ “t 

ot Mbhttv. „ , „ I ™ "'•“•l-.md 
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agamas like ^Mukuta’ and texts like ‘Siva Parana’ cited as autho- 
rities. In the narration of the story itself, the location is first given 
as the neighbourhood of Kailasa and in the latter part Darukavana 
is abrubtly introduced. 

We have called this Grantha two-khanda text a unique 
version but before taking that description as finally settled we may 
coniider certain other data also bearing on this. From the India 
Office, London, we have collated a Malayalam manuscript of the 
Purana (Keith, 6749, pp. 1-382), bound in two volumes. Having 
the same provenance, this manuscript, one might legitimately 
expect, will yield data relevant to the problem we are considering. 
On examination, we find that this manuscript lends some support to 
the Grantha manuscript and at the same time, goes against it also. 
Its chapter-numbering is defective but by comparing the subject 
matter, we find that its 107th chapter corresponds to chapter 113 of 
the Grantha; this is very proximate to the place where the purva- 
khanda division should occur. Unfortunately six pages are blank 
here which may indirectly make us suppose that the copyist was 
puzzled about his sources being divergent here. The chapter- 
divisions of this manuscript agree with those of the Grantha. 45, 
46 of ASS combined into one in the Grantha are found in the same 
manner in the 10 . manuscript; similarly ASS 81-82, 83-92, 99-100, 
113-4 and 122-3, 126-7 which are combined into one in the Grantha 
are found to be so in the 10 . manuscript also. On the contrary, 
some splittings of single ASS chapters into two or three in the Grantha 
arc not found in the 10 . manuscript, (ASS 120 and 47). ASS 48-49 
are combined into one in the 10. manuscript only and not in the 
Grantha. As for readings, droppings [e,g, the short aksayatrtiya 
chapter (65) which both, as also some other manuscripts, drop) or 
additions, the lO. and the Grantha manuscript have both similarity 
and difference, But when the 10 . manuscript ends (chapter 120, 
ASS 142) it does so at exactly the same place where the Grantha 
ends. Also in common with the Grantha, the 10 . manuscript 
gives the extent of the Matsya as 13,000 Slokas. From these it is 
clear that the copyist of this manuscript had the vulgate as well as a 
text exemplified by the Grantha before him. 

While the 10 . Malayalam manuscript lends partial support to 
the version of the Grantha, the general or more basic question of the 
Purana existing in two khandas receives some support from two other 
sources. Included in the critical apparatus of the edition planned is 
a KaSmiri Sarada manuscript, secured from the Pracya Grantha 
Sangraha, Ujjain, a full account of which is given in another paper 
in this issue. In this manuscript, at chapter 133, at the end of 
the Tripuravadha story, i.#. a little beyond the place in the Grantha, 
we find mention of the end of the PUrvardha* Folio i27-a; 

7 
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When the next chapter begins, there is Orf ^ showiny 

a fresh beginning. As the whole manuscript is incomplete we avr 
not in a position to say anything of the end of the manuscript. 

Similarly, in Mitra’s Notices (1488), (also Asiatic Society ol 
Bengal, Des. Cat. No. 4005) there is a manuscript of the Sivagith 
which, in two of its colophons refers itself to the Uttarakhanda of the 
rMatsya Purana.i Whde this lends further probability to the two- 
khanda tradition, it must be mentioned that a Sivagita docs not 
figure in the Uttarakhanda of the Grantha version or its Tamil 
translation. While the ascription to Matsya may itself be wrong the 
mention of the Uttara Khanda of that Purana could not have be<'n 
made in the absence of a two-khanda tradition. 


On the question of the total extent of the Matsya being iq 000 
« ».ated . ae Grantha and no, .4,000, the Lania™ 

vn 7'”" AS-ipnona, as also from dmee dd 

“'T Lakimidhara. Ballalascna 
f * *' S™* Matysa .3 „o„ 

v! 7 aao), all tho three dhanna&tra writers quote Matsya 33 ei 





1 to 29 sT^qiqRf f^^^»JTT3[, I * l 
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A STUDY OF THE TEXTUAL PECULIARITIES 
OF A SARADA MS. OF THE MATSYA PURANA* 

By 

Anand Swarup Gupta, m.a. 


i^^RorrsT mc^'r^Tf: #if^cirj | 

f®p§cr: gjr^r: 

?r[T;qr: ?r^f?rr|qs5«F; | 

Ti?5q3?FJr?Ji ^RJiTTqrsq^iq^T ^Tr%^3?f?:ra 
fq%qh^i^q?F3; q^q^^iiqqm, cj^rsrf „ ffTi5:TszrT2TT?tl EfiJTsjrr 
55|cJ^I'^qF5T3qr F^fliFT, 3Tsqi?Tf% ^F'^q^FF^FF cFA’^'^F^FFFFf- 

qFiT'-;-r,--;rrf r^cfVf^?!:, 

qF^^5iFqRF%«5F?q: qF?Fq-j 

miiRJF qjifq T-rTVF-'-,..:.;r./';:7:i: 

^FflFST:, q|?q^^F•qF^‘^FFF^ qr^F^^F^FP^ ^ | qq q|F'q’q%jgoJF- 
3^'^?FFqF7qi^TF qqFFR^fq ^RF|F['JF3q?q?cFR- 

I 

veryblLS-"^^ work sometimes reveaJs 

^Bscnpt and the tat it contaim. The SJrada Ms. of the Matsva 
Purana wbch is dealt with in thin J-Viatsya 

peculiarities of its own. and they are pA^ltordis^e^C”' 

ori«^ ttr 'iS: “rsa^r ^ 

in clear Saiadii characters on tUck dd f j “ ™““ 

contains = 3 . folios. Tie ,« ^1“ ““W paper, I. 
obeisance to hie n •<• • i. f scribe’s 

aeta. is. h*^' “cotr^'d^^ " ^ ^3^=“’ 

23 s. corresponding to the Soka' m ^ 

927 dealing with the '''; ’ ./^ - . '?f Anandalrama-Adhyaya 

colophon at ' the end of' it^ text ' ^m-dharrna. It has no 

neady and correctly written anH ’ 7 I* ^ 

^ t”*™ only a smau number of 
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saibal mistakes. It also contains useful marginalia ^ specially m the 
first half of its text, which explain obscure words and passages 
of the text, clear certain allusions, and quote from works on lesdco- 
graphy and Dharma^astra. 

This Ujjain Sarada Ms, 2 represents the Kashmirian or the 
North-Western version of the Matsya Purana. As already mentioned, 
it has certain textual peculiarities not possessed by other North- 
Indian manuscripts of the Matsya Purana (MP). The following 
discussion of some of these peculiarities may be found useful. 


I. Peculiarities relating to Adhyayas 

(a) SpliUing of larger Adhyayas 

Almost all the collated North-Indian Mss. and also dl the South- 
Indian Devanagari Mss. generally conform to the Anandalrama 
edition of the Matsya Parana^ in the arrangement of their Adhyayas. 
Of course, some of these Mss. deviate from this common arrange- 
ment only in so far as they combine some two or more Adhyayas 
of An. into a larger one. S, on the contrary, splits some larger 
Adhyayas of An. into several smaUer ones, as will be clear from the 
following details: — 


Adh. 

NumPer 

Corresponding 


PJ'umber of Slokas 


of Slokas 

S Adhyayas 



44 

85 

44 

46 

(An, 1-46) 

45 • 

41 

(An. 47-85) 

47 

263 

48 

36 

(An. 1-29) 

49 - 

142 

(An. 30-170) 



50 

91 

(An. 171-263) 

50 

89 

• • 

53 

76 

(An. 1-67) 

54 

30 

(An. 68-89, 




4-X5 of Adh. : 

13 

79 

• « * # 

106* 

73 

(An. 1-56) 

107 

22 

(An. 57-78) 


and- 




1. Similar marginal notes are given in the Ujjain Devanagari Ms. (No. 4646). 

2. It will be referred to as S, ■ ' 

3. The Anandasrama edition of the Matsya Puraija will be referred to as Aii.' 

4. g gives number 63 to both its Adhyayas 63 and 64, and this mistake 

continues right up to the end. The numbers of the Adhyayas of S, which are given ' 
here, are those actually given in the Ms, itself. , ", 
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An. Adh, 

Number 

Corresponding 

Number of Slokas 


of Slokas 

S Adhyayas 



114 

86 

108 

62 

(An. 113.79) 





1x4.1.57) 



109 

37 

(An; 58.86) 

140 

87 

133 

41 

(An. 1-43) 



134 

52 

(An. 44-87) 

153 

220 

• • • • 

146 

51 

(An. 1.53) 



147 

lOI 

(An. 54-155) 



148 

64 

(An. 156-220) 

154 

588 

* « • « 

149 

56 

(An. 1-57) 



150 

24 

(An. 58-84) 




26 

(An. 85-1 II J) 



152 

88 

(An. iiir-205i) 



153 

69 

(An. 205C-274) 



154 

40 

(An. 275-316^') 



155 

62 

(An. 3i6c-379i) 



156 

45 

(An. 379^-424) 



157 

64 

(An. 425.496) 



158 

54 

(An. 497-553) 



159 

32 

(An. 554-588) 

180 

99 

185 

45 

(An. 1-44) 



186 

39 

(An. 45-99) 

183 

108 

• * • • 

189 

52 

(An. 1-59) 



190 

42 

(An. 60-108) 


This tendency of splitting the larger Adhyayas into smaller ones 
is quite peculiar to g. From the above analysis it wiU be seen that 
this Ms. spHts An. Adh. 154 (the largest Adhyaya of MP) into eleven 
separate Adhyayas. No other North-Indian or South-Indian manuscript 
has split this Adh. Even the Devanagarl Ms. of the Ujjain Oriental 
Institute (No. 4646) s, which is closely allied to g, has not split this Adh; 

But g seldom combines two or more An. Adhyayas. Although, 
like many other Mss., it has also combined the An. Adh. 84.92 
all dealing with the various kinds oi panata-d&na, into one Adhy^^a 
(numbered 86), yet the name of parvata-dana is given at the end 
of Its topic, and the topic of each parvata-dana is allotted separate 
number of glokas, g.g. (SI, i-8), ^ 


5. It will be referred ^ 
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(§1. 1-9), 1% (SI* I"?) again, it 

has combined the An. Adh. 122 and 123 

into one Adh. (numbered 117), but here 
also it gives separate sub-colophons after each topic, and also separate 

^loka-numbers to each topic, ^ 

# (gl. 1-24), ^ (SI- t-13) and so on 

up to the end of the Adh. Such combination, therefore, is quite 
superfluous. 

And when it does not split a larger Adhyaya, even then it generally 
divides such Adhyaya into separate sub-sections according to its 
different topics. Thus the An. Adh. loi (Slokaspq) dealing with the 
sixty vratas has not been split in §, but the name of each vrata ^ as 
been given separately at the end of its topic, and nu mbers are g iven 

only for the vratas and not separately for the slokas ; e.g., 5 

^5 and so on. Similarly, though it 

has not split the An. Adh. 150 (Slokas 243) which corresponds to its 
Adh. 143 (Slokas 227), it has given separate sub-colophons after 

the end of each major topic, as # An. S . 

50b), (after An. SI. 108), 

gSq (after An. SI. 133),!% (a^er An. tSib), 

and finaUy, at the end of the Adh. comes the usual Adh. Colophon 

HR....’ II II 

(b) Detailed Adhyaya-colophons. , r 

§ generally gives in its Adh.-colophons more elaborate details of 
the topics of Adhyayas, specially of the Adhyayas which deal wt t e 
various tlrihas. The colophons of its Adh. 193-201 ( An. Adh. 186-194), 
aU dealing with the Narmada-mahatmya, are full of such elaborate 
details ; «.|.,thecolophonof its Adh. 195 (An. 188) is given as follows : 

As against this, An. gives the following bnef colophon: 

The India office Ms. (E. 3548), which is the oldest manuscript 
collated so far, gives still briefer colophon:— 

Similarly, while the following colophon of An. Adh. 191 is quite 

H^RI^ 

and the colophon of the corresponding Adh. in the above- 
mentioned India Office Ms. is still shorter:- 
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the colophon of the corresponding Adh. (198) in § is unusually 
full of details® : — 

# 

milk ®rTR^03 mii^ ^w. 

?;oT 

i^K mtil^ iTq;oi;37Ft 

ffiw f'jfrfmf wift 

flTl^ '!?f fif 

fR in<^d i| 

This tendency of the S Ms. of giving elaborate details seems to 
be responsible for its splitting larger Adhyayas into smaller ones. 

2. Its peculiar treatment of the later Iksvakus 

In the introduction of The Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali 
Age Pargiter remarks that ‘the Matsya adds only the later Pauravas to 
the ancient Pamava line in connection with the ancient genealogies, and 
introduces all the rest of the Kali age dynasties separately in some of 
its latest chapters’". The An. ed. of MP has given the account of the 
ancient Pauravas (from Pwu, the son of Tayati, down to Adhisoma- 
krsna\ who has been mentioned as the samprata or the existing 
king) from 49-1 to 50*67, and then, after a short preface in the 
form of the interlocution between the Rfis and the Suta (Si. 68-76), 
adds the account of the later Pauravas (§1. 77-89), starting from the 
SmpratalsiB^, Adhisoriiakrsna,axidL carrying it on to the close of the 
dynasty with Ksemaka. The ancient Ikpakus (from Iksvaku, the son 
of Valmsvata Mam, down to Smtayu who was killed in the Bharata 
War») have been dealt with in its Adh. 12, Si. 25C-57, while the later 
Iksvakus (from Brhadbala down to Sumltra, the last king of the 
Ikpaku dynasty) have been dealt with in Adh. 271 (gl 4-176) 
Moreover, out of the 13 Mss, of th e Matsya Purana collated by 

6. D also follows § in giving similar detailed colophons of these Adhyayas. 

7. Page V of the ‘Introduction’. 


8. This is the reading given in the An. ed. fw 66c T-ra k . r 

f J' ■ k (la. 55 cd). This reading is 

Bhag. and the Visnu' whththo make nl mlnS 
myma, as having been killed in the BhSrata War. 
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Pargiter for his ^Purdna Text\ the two— hMt and pMt — being incom- 
plete deal only with the Paurava kings, but all the rest separate the 
later Iksvdkus from the later Pauravas like the An. ed., and deal with 
them in their last portions.^® Similar is the case with most of the 30 
Mss. of the Matsya collated by the Purana Dept, of theKaSirajaTrust. 
Some of them are incomplete and do not contain the account of the 
later IkpdkuSy but the rest, except the two Ujjain Mss., D and S, deal 
with the later Iksvdkus separately like the An. ed. 1 he two Ujjain 
Mss., D and are the only exceptions, but even D has only copied 
the account of the later Iksvdkus from § or from some other Sarada 
Ms. allied to § in a separate sodhapatra (supplementary folio) and that 
too probably in some later hand. 

§ is the only Ms. which has given the account of the later 
Iksvdkus immediately after the account of the later Pauravas at the end 
of its Adh. 54 (which corresponds to the later portion of the An. 
Adh. 50) in gj Slokas corresponding to An. 271.4-16; but these 
Slokas of § differ in their text from the An. ^lokas (271.4-16) to a 
great extent. The S account of the later IksvCikus begins thus : — 

w I 


?n?iT KM 1 

5 II 

The rest of the account is similar to that given in the Bhagamta 
(Gita Press ed., IX. 12. gc-iS d) with only a few variants. It 
proceeds thus : — 

m I 

II 

and so on, ending like the Bhag. in the §loka : — 


10. Cf* pargiter, Purana Text, pp, xxxi, xxxii. 

1 1 . The same in D also. The correct reading, however, might 

but then there would be one superfluous syllable, and the metre would be upset. “ 

12. The reading seems to be corrupt here ; is the correct 

reading, as may be evident from the subsequent reading of this Word in S itself. 

13. The reading in the Bhag. is (IX. I2. gd), but the § reading 

is also given by the two Mss. of the Bhag. (India Office Library, 
E 3463-4, dated 1762. and E 3495 “^^ elated 1780). 
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It may be surmised here that this account of the later Iksvakus, 
icom Brhadbala onward, might have been taken from the Bhag. and 
interpolated in S. The S-account of the later Iksvakus, however, 
has its own peculiarity and importance. In the Bhag. the later 
Iksvakus have been dealt with immediately after the ancient Iksvaku 
line, whereas in S the account of the later IksvSkus is given in con- 
tinuation with the account of the later Pauravas ; and this arrange- 
ment of S is more in conformity with the following statement of the 
Mastya Pur an a, wherein the Suta, after completing the account of 
the past Paurava line, says: — 

rfSIF II (An. 50.73c-74b) 

(v.i. 

Here the SUta intends to deal with the later Iksvakus in continua- 
tion with the later Pauravas, and not separately with a gap of some 
220 Adhyayas, all dealing with subjects unconnected with the 
genealogical accounts of the royal dynasties. .This order of the two 
accounts as given in § conforms also to the order of the genealogical 
accounts of the Vdyu Purdna^^ and the Visriu Purana’^'^, which deal 
with the later Iksvakus immediately after the later Pauravas. 

Then there is another important fact to be noted in cormection 
with the § accounts of the two later lines both of the Pauravas and the 
Ikpakus. S is the only Ms. which has separated the account of the 
later Pauravas from that of the ancient or past [vyatita) Pauravas 
and joined it to the account of the later Ikpakus in a separate Adh. 
(54). § has thus divided the An. Adh. 50 (which deals with the 
ancient and the later Pauravas together) into two separate Adhyayas, 
numbered 53 and 54, the former (53) Adh. dealing with the ancient 

14. This reading of § seems to be a corrupt one. The reading in D is 

which is also the reading given in the Bhag. (IX. 12.16 c). The palaed- 
graphic aspect of this reading of S will be discussed in another paper. 

15. is the uniform reading of all the Mss. of the Matsya Collated 

both by Pargiter and the Parana Dept, of the Kashiraj Tfust. This is also the 
reading supported by the Bhag., Vi§iju (IV.22.13), and the Vdyu (99.2935). Prof.D. 
R.Mankad, however, gives the reading his ^ Pur ante Chronologf (P. 56), 

on the basis of which he maintains that the Kali-age ended with Sumitra, 

16. The Vayu Purana (An. ed., 1905) deals with the later Pauravas in 
99.27 i-a8ob and then immediately in 99.280C-293C it deals with the later Ik§v^kiis 
{Qf, also Pargiter, Pumia Text, pp. 3 and 8). 

17. Cf. Vi^nu P*, Amsa IV, Adh. 21 (later Pauravas) and Adh. 22 (later 
Ik^Qrkus). 
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Pauravas only, and the latter (54) treating both the later Pauravas and 
the later Iksvakus consecutively. 

Then again, while the printed editions and also all the other Mss. 
of the Matsya abruptly begin the account of the later Ikpakus with 
Brhadbala without connecting him with the fomer Iksvakus in descent, 

■ S connects the account with that of the past Iksvakus by stating that 
Byhadbala was the son of Srutayu, the last king of the past Iksvaku- 
line. Then, of all the collated Mss. and the printed editions of the 
Matsya, it is only § which informs us that Brhadbala was killed in 

the Great Battle by the son of Arjuna — 

3. Division of the Matsya into two Ardhas.* 

No printed edition of the Matsya Purana, nor any North- 
Indian Matsya Ms. mentions a division of the Matsya Purana 
into separate Arihas or Khandas. Anoongst the South Indian 
Matsya Mss., the palm-leaf Grantha Ms. (No. 402) of the Palace 
Library, Trivandrum, is the only Ms. which has mentioned the 
division of Xht Matsya Purana into two Khandas in the beginning 
of the Purana 5 and then at the end of its Adh. 114 (An. Adh. 128^ 
it actually states in the colophon— 

II 

Like the Grantha Ms. § also seems to divide the text of the MP into 
two parts, as it states in the colophon of its Adh. 134 (An. Adh. 140) 
dealing with Tripuravadha, the end of the Purvardha thus 

II m II II mm^\ 

(Folio 127A.) 

But S does not mention any division of the text into two ardhas in 
the beginning portion of the Purana, as the Grantha Ms. does. 
Moreover, both the Mss. — the Grantha and the Ujjain Sarada ^are 
incomplete, and hence no mention of the end of the uttara-khanda 
or the uttardrdha is found in them. But from the point of view of the 
division of the Matya into two parts ^ also has its own importance, 
since it confirms the tradition of such a division of the Matsya Purana, 

18. C/. also the Bkag, (be. i2. 8 c d) ^ ’ 

and also the Vmu (iv.4.n2) 

* The two-Khanda division of the Matsya has been fully discussed by 
Dr. V. Raghavan in his Paper published elsewhere in this Bulletin ; this peculiarity 
of §, therefore, is only briefly dealt with here. ' 

9 
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4. Peculiar mode ef reference to interlocutors. 


Almost all the Devanagarl Mss. — both Northern and Southern — ’ 
of the Matsya Purana refer to the interlocutors often as ‘Manur- 
uvaca’, ‘Matsya uvaca’, ‘Rsaya ficuh’ etc., and occasionally also 
in abbreviated fonns as ‘Manur-uo, etc. But S invariably refers 
to the interlocutors as ‘Manuh’, ‘Matsyah’, ‘Rsayah’, ‘Sutah% 
‘Brahma’ etc., always omitting the verb-portion (uvaca, ucatuh, 
ucuh of V vac). The Malayalam Ms. (K 6749) of the India OfiSce 
Library, and the Trivandrum Grantha Ms. also refer to the inter- 
locutors generally in the same way as the Sarada Ms. does, but 
they sporadically use the verb-portion also; e.g., in the Grantha 
Ms. ‘Manur-vaca’ (wrong for ‘Manur-uvaca) has also been used in 
the beginning of one of its Adhyayas (which corresponds to An. 
Adh. 67), and in Mai. Ms. the reference is given as ‘Kita uvaca’ after 
a 41 , corresponding to An. 20.34, and ‘^annatiruvaca’ after a ^L 
corresponding to An. 21. ig. Other similar readings may also be 
found in these two Mss. So § may be said to be the only Ms. of 
the Matsya Purana, collated so far, unique in this respect. 

5. Conformity to Panini’s rules. 


There are many obsolete or un-Paninian forms of words used in 
such ancient works as the Epics and the Puranas, and these antiquat- 
ed fonns have generaUy been preserved in manuscripts of these 
wmks. S, however, contains a negligible number of such old un- 
Panmt^ uses. The grammatical forms of most of its readings are 
generally in accord with the rules of Panini’s Grammar, so much so 
at m most cases we may be led to surmise that they might be the 
resdt of the emendation by the scribe or by some reader in order to 
make them conform or approximate to the rules of Panini. 

Below ^e given a few instances which will show that S gives the 
gra^atically correct or approximately correct forms in plaS of the 
un-Panmian forms of the corresponding words of the othe^ Mss.^^;— 

( 1 ) (An. ag.yd) 


(2) (An. I54.397d) 


19. D also follows g in most cases. 

ih lor CR should not be adWerl tr. 

Wfejchidcdinthe 
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( 3 ) (An 193.43 b) 

(Some Mss.) 

iRcTl m\: 

(4) (An. 154.502 cd) 

» „ „ » (Most Mss.) 

q5]ifrfrq( 

(5) g cT^I m^K (ah. 158.10 ab) 

(6) 'TSd 5 T{: (An. 112.6b) 

'‘fSd ^1 (Some Mss.) 

g_22>T5^nq5gofnd m 

( 7 ) aqinqgq^f m qr. (An. im.gab) 

„ „ „ „ (Most Mss.) 

(8) f 1^91 (Au. 5045 b) 

(Same in most Mss.) 

g_ 35fq5rqq^Tl9* 

Then, there occur a large number of cases of irregular sandhis in 
the Matsya Puram like those occuring in several other ancient 
Puranas, such as the Foj>a and the Rrateawda.®® Nearly all the Mss. 
of the Matsya contain many cases of irregular sandhis, butS has only 
a few cases of irregular sandhis. This Ms. has often a regular sandhi in 
place of the corresponding irregular sandhi of the other Mp, or 
sometimes, in order to remove the irregularity of a sandhi, it has 

obviated the necessity of the sandhi itself; 3^^ 

has become in S. 


21. Anandasrama ed. has generally removed hiatus between two vowels by 

inserting some particle like If etc. 

22. According to the Papni-Dhatupatka the roots and ^ are Parasmai- 
padins, and not Atmanepadins^ 

23. For the cause of irregular sandhis in the Matsya and some other Puranas 
such as the Vayu and the Brahmai}da sec Pargiter, Puran,a Text, Introduction 

(§ 15O 
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In the case of amsvara and its change into the corresponding 
nasal, § has strictly followed Panini. Almost all Devanagari Mss. 
make free use of amsvara even in such places where, according to 
Panini, it must be changed into a parasavarna^^ (i.e., into the nasal of 
the class of the following consonant), but S has always changed an 
a-padania aniisvara, according to the rules of Panini, into the corres- 
ponding nasal. Unlike the Devanagari Mss., 8 retains the final 
at the end of a sloka and slokardha, and does not change it into 
anitsvWra, as Devanagari Mss. do. 

6. Special readings of the Sarada Ms. 

The Sarada Ms. (S) contains a large number of special readings 
not found in other Mss, which have sufficient textual importance. 
For want of space, only a few of such readings are given here as illus- 
trations. 

(1) (An. I.iaab). 

(n^rr;) 

(*^30 

( 2 ) ew (An. I. 15a) 

(3) 351: (An. 50. 25a) 

(v.i. fm:o) 

(4) mi (An. 51.4a) 

(5) (i) ai'ii si (An. 58.5a) 

(Same in other Mss.) 

§_ O^Edf 

24. C/. the Sutra (8.4.58) 

■25. This word has been explained as meaning ‘the ^fhicted world’ J, 
rginal note of D which also has given the sai^p reading, 

a?, Cf, also Vi^j^i^Pura'^a (iv, 19.79)^ 
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(An., 77.2a) 

(Same in other Mss.) 

(6) m\ i 

c^«ii ^ 11 (An. 75.4) 

g_qqi mm 1 

(7) cTg-^H^q (An. ioi.72ab). 

(Same in other Mss.) 

g_ 

(8) 3 {qqollfai ^l€l clcqc^q, (An. I04.iiab) 

g_ I 

(9) (i)mqsi?=^ fqqiRT:) (An. 123.54b) 

(ii) q?HFqi%RSS'qi'q (An. iQS-ssa) 

(10) ^^ 4 - 4 d) 

(Same in other Mss.) 

§_3fqfHtH s^fq: ^fci: 

(11) |q: (An. I54.5i2cd) 

(v. 1. f^q**) 

P- ^ 

(12) qfS'q^ Hsq^icT 1 

^os; ™ 11 (An. 227.18) 

S— (First half same), second half reads— 


27 Mark the predilection of .5 for the dark half of a month, 
as! This reading of Sis given by D also. It should also be not'd ^ 
further, in place of the An. reading ‘w^clfiRC (ioi.72f). both S andD 

read and then name the end of the topic as 
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Besides such special pdth&ntaras, S contains some special at 
important additions also, which are not found in other Mss.; e,g^- 
Mer An. 49.6b, we have the following addition in S — 

^ pr* fisrr ii 
m ^ cT«rf i 

m ^ ^ ii 

[King Bhadra^va had ten sons born of the Apsaras Ghrtaci (An 
49.40-6!)), but S adds that he had also ten daughters named Bhadi'a.. 
Sara etc. This fact is not mentioned in the other Mss. of tlic 
Matsya; the Bhagavata and the Visnu are also silent on this point , 
the Harivanisa (Citra^ala Press ed., 1.31.11) mentions these ten 
daughters with some variants in their names.] 

Mer An. 49.58, g adds— 




to S ^ named Visvaksena, but according 

to S he had also another son named Sarvasena, whose eves 

he was a child) were pecked by his domestic hen-sparrow.] ^ 

S a<i*“ 5 o. 27 - 34 b) 


iriR«rr: ii 

JiH^Rr r%Rr \\ 


Vf I I » II 

[There were two kings of the sam^ 

Puru-dynasty ; the former was the son of K j ari(i)ksit, in the 
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and others. But other Mss. of’ the Matsya as well as its printed 
editions do not mention any son of the former Pariksit. The Bhag^ 
(ix. 32.9c) also says that Kuru’s son Pariksit was issueless {anapatya) 
The Visnu (iv.20.1) says that Kuru’s son Pariksit had four sons, 
Janamejaya, Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhimasena,®® but it further 
(in iv.2 1. 2) mentions these same four names of the four sons of the 
later Pariksit (the son of Abhimanyu) also;®^ but according to the 
Vayu (99.249) and the Matsya (including §) Abhimanyu’s son Pariksit 
had only one son named Janamejaya.] 


5 contains a number of special omissions also ; e. g,, the last 
line of An. 53.70, which reads 

has been omitted in § ; similarly the second half of 
the next Si. (71), which reads ^ 

has also been omitted. There are many such special 
additions and omissions in §, but for want of space, only a few 
of these have been given here as illustrations, to bear out the fact of 
the uniqueness of this Ms, 

Although some of the special readings of § may be taken as 
emended or superfluous, and similarly, although some of its additions 
may be regarded as mere interpolations, still there is a large 
number of special variants, additions and omissions in it, which are 
sufficient to establish its uniqueness and importance. Its other 
peculiarities, as discussed here, also lead to the same conclusion. 


30. c/. Vi4m, 

iv. 120. I, 

31. C/. again 



m 5r% IS^ 

few%5it»7:, 5rl|RRr5TO:] 

AnaJw-i**™ ’* “ ‘'“ •^‘ “f *' Mateya 

Ch. 154 , w. 554 to 575 , which is takm 

w^M “ Sogvini verses. Not'oaly 

would the properly chosen readings bear this out, but I 

compartson wrth the Padma-Purana where this whole 
sequence occurs confirms this. 

— Thakur Prasad Dvivedi]. 

^tstS-aWTOq^tS?,, qgsls, I 

? <^8-311 ^3tt,w <^<^ 8 ■g«^ H>5VTOW=ft! qiSl 

?ra a«TK^Hf ,a 'A«o-aq^,« 

^g«e,W . W„qqVt I 

q^ICT^il qis =, I ,,•^,,9^,51 ««,fe^,t 5 W 5 „SKUW- 
mn?t; q^Rq^i afaqi^'^ I, 

gmsRfa sqiq q g.qq,fr. , 3 . agi^q^^qiif ^ 

^.q^I^^qqPd | q«q3„„r^„-|> 

? umqqqqqsiqqq ?0?qwi|sftqqa'iB | qpg^»3,;|% ^ a 

ri' T .qR'l q 

II ’ 

siq^qqKqrq qft fell J( 
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‘isfq^ricJi^fs^’Tg: qi5J 1 

^qq (sih-^io, qo «o, %o 

3fRi%^^qq m^l 1 flc^q^^iq^q 

a^gais^islq ci^c^iqiq^sqqjsqctgiCl'qq ^l^ai(€l%: qq*iq! 
qsg I ri^qiq ^qgiqriR'qs 1 ^(iqq''iS'^t( 

ctiqg-;— 

“t^awgaf giiqort gflrii” ff% I 
^^aqRimfq 3{(qf?(«iR-qc?q3iiq^q s^SciRf q^wf {q^R: 
i%qa— 

5qiqi=q— 

“ '^^11 qtaisfe q s^eif 
^q^qq ^^is^qf te ” 

m\ q|[ i:iR^.i!^’’;i<;i'^[ #?, q 

qqqi” |i% aqq: ^^iqoficqq:;, tcfiq^ “?q?^q ^^is^qi 

ffq s;i^?rqoiicqqi: 1 ^qqi: q’^i^inq ^xqtq^iq?! 

fa qqq^q ^^2 

qqpq I fscfiq^ ^qis^^qj qR'j^; 
fq^fu^qci: qqi^nqq'jq i^fiq ^^2 "^^2 i^q==q(s?q>qci^q 
n?rcqii^Hri5T , ^liqg aqq^ao^qiq q?fqR q?nqra qqi ?[qq*^ | 
q?;qcfiq'qi5(^qqq ^ Hqi% qf(mq: I {q^Rk^iqsq 
aan'q^cfi 1 ^k 

t\ q'qi '71^5 '^p'f 

qiq'qcfmJiqi (i^qqc qi^qiqi*ii’^^ ^i^i4 II 

fif^;_«q;{|+i^(|+3jq” <^| 15(3 q?3 aqq^q %%' 

■ q?^q ‘#’ “#+3i5i” im 

ei'qiqq^^iT “'^11 

qR^q: m% I cT?i ^ 'iraisra q 

35(3iq>’ u% 1 5:^1: 'Ti?^i^*ii^— 


10 
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5^~purana 

“ qiarsi% q 


It-I, 




“ fc^^?3f R^Riq 3 

^5?[fq , r 

y«g; 50SJJ, 5iifm , 3,,|t,^ j,„„„,^, t 

sw -s>aT«& .1, J ! ^' > 

<SSr"L7 ’""*“' •"»**> 

» *r„’t'ti' 'f -■* ' 

, ,r 

“ Risiqiii a 

to'i% qisrstfeH^" 11% ,1 

K* mU^V. qj^a g^, - , 

««I«IB I aw ^mgsqq^r ragwl | ,„_ ^ 

laaiqi, % 

3 ^ f!^®ffqtT}3[^ I) fR (I 

sqqwt qallwilfeJiqa- *ffi=r- ^ ^ 
qst a^q 1%^: ja: u 
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qsr ci 5 r qjft'rT^- 

^^uiFci? m ^jqiqms, =^^'tf qi =q^oiFcKoi 

qi: cTi: gq^r: ^i^riqi 5iqq=% li 

wm ^qqiiiqqiqf qofwT q^wf qi ei%q^q m 
qii%cfqL, 3?fq g qFqj^'qCqq i;?qi%i%qrqwqq.qi g^qqiRi 
qi5FcT^;H5ifqq i qq “q q?rqqisq mt ^i^qiS'^ifqq^: 
q^qq q;q |i% ?qg1qfq'qi% il 


q^iq eqq f^f%qq 5 ?fT ^3 fq^qinq qis^q^iiq ei%, 
'jqqqr q^qqi: qisf: f^mq 3 ^q% ^iq^^q^q; ciqirq 
qqig^^qisi'q^pqq^q' q^qg^iq^q^qf^^q qqqq 11 

ciqq q;iiq?iq-qra?q gqqiqqiq gqi^^q q^qquq^q 

3iq"iqi^qi%i%q3?qq>3q®5!inJif qtsq^iqmq gi^i^qq 3r[q?^i?Tq. 

q^qs^iqiq ?^ 9 -qqMtq^q ^f^qiqiiqw^i^f 

^i?qcf[i^;^^§ q^q^qq^fq: a??qq — 

(?) qiq'?:mqqi 5 : — 

qiqfsie h ql^qq ^qisgqr qi?:lj 11 
fcqqqf iqqiqR q^ q%*qq; ^ql^ qi^qiRq\ II 
[qis^^i: — (?) osiiqtsrao; i^ii sfiqisi^ h sq qiqs^q ; 

3if qiqi qqit sq'isi'l q ; '^fl qfq'isi% 
gqqiqfe q'l^qi ; '^fl ^ (qii^^iS^^^) 

(^) q'Rq; ; ^q^qq tl qqis^i 

{\) ifHqsq^qqqt {q’^i® ; (^13 

(9) qq’sq^q; 

(<^) qi^qq^i qi^i^^qq^j 
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?r€r ft qfmsft ^ 


(^) 3rR-?:(^qqi5: — 

v-'fiiiiiH ei?i5§ «7(^noi ^qqiqi4 ft5%; *,# 

[qi%»7^i:— (^) e i^qqme; ?}T \mm^4 

(^) STI^qqifqqq 

(») oqq:j oi:(^lf^^: I ef ^qqjqj^ 

^i^qoftf^qis; — 

’i?-tqmrq ^qisq ^r i^qqwie ftsq; 


i\) 3Ti?T'^isrqqi5: — 

qgqf^ft%^l^Rj^5qV^f^q^cTfq | 


[qisq^n— (?) ^m%:‘ 

(R) ®^f^l%fti^o(oftr'^o). 

(^) of%5rR?^f^q; gsqqj^cTffq. 

(8) S^OJ 

(S) ^ftwo (q|q g?^#;g). ijr^To] 
^fqofii^qis: — 


^wif%ft^^r?Rf^5qR?^f;^|j geql;. j 
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qRq^qg I ^qfs'q^: ^iTqqfiq^S 

3{q^q SRqoi |i^=qcqi5qt: m 

qc^qg^iq^qiqq^islq q?Rq w^s mK n 

g^iwci: e^s'qqqs^r: q^rg^m- 
wigi^uqoi'iqt: g^fjiglqiqiqqL:— 


(STO 


tdl t ^l^sfe ^ 3^i 
T^sfJtT I 



ij^qisiR 

jnsq?llfeq%f(]|I^^: II R 

i^s!iteSTOi%%ii ^ 
=qto ^ w 

Tps^^i ^ n^' 

?:!7^ 1 ^ 

|3ei3|iIT 

q^ 1 

nr j%%«iiq| 5 qisifl 11 ^ 


'7?i3^TO (sfR??:!®) 


STo «®, 

3^0 

^aaRcqf Tn«rR qi^^^- 
^ 11^ 


jjw|<7mR ^5qii4 TiRilBr g- 
^5R >jq^: I 
q^: ^RiBr- 




?R 


qRif R '^qr^ IR 

iil^'qTnqa^'53^: i 

351 ’a^ 11 « 


^aftifew: q^ ^T%JT*. I 



31 ^%«n 3|5qi5f^ ^ 


I!'' 
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PURANA 


[I'l' 




sriMcfr 

5T5^wpTM 11 


^rsnsj: w 





iT^ Ttrai ^ f it ^- 

qe: II ^ 


fcn wfeqq ^ 
^s^qiit?i«rrd 

^^ 11 ^ 


^%an?iq%q q^qrpt 

’it^ 55 a I 



it^qi^ifi ^ 'Slit 



SginKt^?: 

5rfql5 q;^R?;q^ 



qqt ^qrTK^lft^: 
f^‘ ^ %?niit ^ I 


qp3 qitsf?q^^ ^ 

^ fsn ^'m 1 

^ II l\ 


^ ^rf?% 1 % ^im 

35 ^^ 1 'q cTf sr: i 

5fj^ 

5Ti5?i?ir ^siq U 


33 ^ 5 ^ '^HTT'q — 
qq3TitSTSf?i| Tn^it 
^ ?R?i5Trf ^^R^TT%git: 1 
qq ?rrai m ^ 

q5i^%^cr: q?2§fi?^f^: 1 1 vs 

=qi^^qR^ ?7i^f¥i: ^r 
?rifeEr ^ %?:^qii|rrT ^t?r^r 1 
itqqiqt^^^cqi 
i%Rrfeqrs^g[M^: H 

^it ^'it 

q%DTi^qM q^Jir^TRn 1 

^^it i JTqi8^Rr?:i5l^3^ il 

li^sit qf|: ^H^rr q^- 

35i^'4t I 

itiqpTiii ?q?q%^rr ^ir 
qW'qjjiRfra^irg:^: 11 ?o 



rs3^^l?cRi3i 
iiq5qisR3q3|qi^i5^ii 


qqtsi^q^r^E^ 

f^: ^ %qi^ ^ m I 
it folq' ^ 

^ IJf^i I 


q?5i qqts^?r ^»ffs^ ^ eio3^zj% 
wi«Tr^Br3?7Tf^ I 

wt^ \^J^ ^ qa^ijiiU 
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sill 

3Eq^3i^fr%3 \\U 

II ?9, 

^SRFTcSI^ET^ W5|l%5: I 

1^ 

%W1TI^ ?5TTT|srail^I \W 
^'lif ^ 

m'. qt ^^^5 ^^^- 


qii3i:i'iui 
qii I# qq^ 

’’^l^STlwlil^ ^'Tl* I 

3^q^pi^5 5?iTT^^fq w^'i 

%^iqr ^ =^[1^ =q ^ 

^?TR?qq;i^ TTort qi%iq, 1 

i%^iflfe7;iqtc[^Hq 
i^?^feqil73?^fqf«: I 
^ 7 ;^ fi^3^ i^^qi^i-^ 

?^sfi ?riq?^7'qiqT7jpqt^ 

m qnq^ 

^Sfq ^^15iIiT|!TOT^?ITllU 
^i|q5t: ^5?iJTt?f; ^q 

m: q^qft s^q'H 
giTq%.Tiq • 



GLEANINGS FROM THE MATSYA PURANA 
By 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

^1 ct^t «is 

I ?r4«iT 

^iCntcf ffcl 1 13;^ SgRIfl^TR^r^^^T* 

5[Ri l%H5I%RRcft^ I 311%^ 

R5?^?^2tRRRR^lS5tRWT%^iN?l^Jrr., R=^raf^5 I 

— i ?i^:] 

We may first of all note the literature pre-supposed by the Matsya 
Purana. Leaving out the four Vedas, the Vedangas and Upanisads, the 
Brahmanas and Kalpa Sutras (CXLIV. 13, 23), as also the eighteen 
Puranas and Upapuranas which it defines (ch. Llllj, we may draw 
attention here to references in the Purana which show its acquain- 
tance with other works and authors. The Purana, it calls Purana- 
veda and counts the Vedas as five including the Purana (CGLXXXIX. 
7, 9). Materials related to different branches of learning, schools of 
thought, authors and works are to be found referred to all through 
the text of the Purana. 

One of the references in the Matsya to a branch of Vedic literature 
may be given some attention. In the midst of the description of the 
Pauurava dynasty, the Purana mentions one Krta as the son of king 
Sannatiman; this Krta is said to have become a pupil of Hiranya- 
nabhm KauSalya, a Saman-teacher and responsible for the codifica- 
tion of the Sama Veda into twenty-four samhitas. These Saman 
hymns are known as Pracya-samans and those who maintained them 
as ‘kartah’ after Krta. 

pi 9^1 1 

^inpniJR: il'q: wnt || 

5|!t sw ^ awsfen i 

fifft *11^ Si'Mi 11 XLIX. 75 , 76 . 

Harivam^ (xx. 41-44) also gives this information, though the 
text reads wrongly in the last line Karteyas for Kartas. 

Bhagavad Datta notes Krta m his account of the Sama Veda in 
his Vddik Vanmay kd Itihds, Vol. I, p. 208, on the basis of references to 
Krta noted by him in the Visnu, Vayu and Brahmanda. Of these 
Visnu is brief and in a prose passage speaks of Krta, like the Matsya, 
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under the Puruvamsa as son of Sannatimat and student of Hiranya- 
nabhin myoga (not Veda!) and codifier of the twenty-four Samhitas 
for the Pracya-samagas. 

Bmm: fa: | 4 ^fJiqmqqRie I 

| iv. 19-50. 

The Vayu .and Brahmanda have an identical text here and 
mention Krta by the way when speaking of the Rsi-varhias in rela- 
tion to the different Veda-^akhas. In both places Krta is specified 
as pupil of Hiranyanabha, a king and responsible for the twenty-four 
Sama-samhitas. 

Vayu LXI.44, Brahmanda Lii. XXXV.49-50: 

ddr (<^^1 in Brah.) ^d{:) Rl'sqi | 

{|q?i q?: II 

Then these two Puranas give a list of persons who are evidently 
to be taken as associated with these twenty-four Sama-samhitas, but it 
is difficult to make up the number twenty-four, only 22 or 23 being 
clear. At the end of the list, both Puranas read a statement 

which should really be fid qilcTR^ 

for these were followers of Krta and would therefore be called 
Kartah, A further statement is also found in both Puranas -as to the 
pre-eminence of these; Krta, along with another pupil of Hiranya- 
nabhin and Sarhhitakara, viz. Pausyanji, is considered as the best of 
Samagas: 

3 M i\ qRqiWi i 

Vayu) gfCcTiqi \\ 48. 

There is mention of Krta in the Bhagavata^ too. 

Rr«q 31% || xii. e.so. 

The reference to the Samans or Samagas associated with this 
school as ‘Pracina-samans’ or ‘Pracina-samagas’ is to be understood 
geographically as the ‘Eastern Samagas’. See also Bhagavata XII. 
6.78, on the ‘Udicya’ and ‘Pracya’ Samagas, 

Of Krta who is said to be so important, we find no mention in 
the Vam§a Brahmana or the list of Samhitakaras, but he and his 
school are attested by a Paniniyan Sutra, as pointed out by 
BhagavadDatta: Kartakaujapddayasca Vl.ii. 37. 


I. Su also Mahidasa’s commentary on the Caraijavyuha under the Samaveda 
schools. Other Vedas too had schools based similarly on geographical divisions 

II 
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In III. 29 of Matsya sage Kapila and his Samkkya system ai"® 
mentioned : 

The Purana derives Samkhya from Saihkhya, enumeration 
of categories which it gives as twentysix, including I^vara 
in verses 14-28. In LII. 3, the Lord as Matsya is said to 
teach Kamayoga and Samkhya to Manu. Saihkhya and Yoga are also 
mentioned in GX. 19 ; in CLXXXIII. 44, 50 as the two yogas; and 
in GCXLVII. 9. In LIII. 6, M^mamsa and Dharma Sastra are mention- 
ed. In VIII. we have echoes of the Vibhuti-yoga of the Gita and in LII. 
of the Karma-yoga of the Gita. Matsya CLXXXIII. 45-46 are two 
verses reproduced from the Gita VI. 31, 32. Vedanta is mentioned in 
LII. 26. IV. 47 speaks of the Dhanur-veda ; CXLIV. 22 of Ayurveda 
and Jyotisa. 

The Artka Sastra is referred to in VII. 63 where Indra is said to 
resort to it ; again this Sastra is mentioned in X. 32 and in both 
places, it may be noted, the Artha Sastra is used in a degraded 
Sense, involving expediency without moral foundation. In the latter 
case, it is said that when Prthu was king, there was no need for this 
Sastra. Other references to Artha^astra are LXI. 15, CXLIV. 22, 
CGXX. 2 and CCLXXII. 22 (Kautilya). 

The pharma Sastra is referred to in LXI. 15 ; LXX. i ; CGIV* 
17; CCXX. 2. 

That commentarial literature was known to the Text can be seen 
from the mention of Bhasya-vidya in CXXIV. 13, 23. Similarly the 
reference to HetuiSastra in v. 22 of the same ch. may also be noted. 

In Kumarasambhava I. 2, Kalidasa speaks of the story of King 
Prthu milking Mother Earth vdth Mt. Meru as the Milkman 
and Mt. Himavan as the Calf. This story, which is found also in 
other Puranas like the Visnu ( 1 . 132-briefly), the Bhagavata (IV. i8 
in a more detailed manner), the Vayu (II. 1-2 also in an elaborate 
manner), and the Harivaihfe, is elaborately set forth in Matsya 
X. 12-35. Of the several things extracted here it is interesting to 
note the J^atya Veda, the arts of dance and drama, and the milkman 
connected with its extraction, Vararuci. 

The only other place where we hear of Vararuci as an expert in 
dance is the Brhatkatha as represented by the Kathasaritsagara 
where we have, in the opening book, the stories of Vararuci, 
XJpavarsa, Panini etc. Here we are told that young Vararuci witnes- 
sed some dance and on returning home reproduced before his 
mQlhcr and the two guests at home the whole dance as he saw it. 
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fl'd 5T2: icT I 

B^\t li 

K. S. S. I»2. 34-36. 

Some weight to the tradition of Vararuci as a primary writer on 
Natya is lent by the reference to him, along with Kalyapa, as a 
founder of the Alahkara Sastra made in the Hrdayangama on the 
Kavyadar^a. See p. 3. Madras edn.' 1910, by M. Rangacharya. 

In XII 50-5I, Valmlki and his Epic on Rama are thus mentioned in 
the course of the description of the solar race: 

% 

II 

The narrative on Siva marrying Parvati which is told in a very 
long chapter CLIV, as also the succeeding one, has several remini- 
scences of the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa ; though the Purana-text 
introduces many variations, that Kaildasa is always in mind cannot 
be missed. 

In XII. 55, Srutayus of the solar race is mentioned as having 
fought and fallen in the Bharata, i.e., in the great Mahabharata-war. 

T^Tiracf: I 

In CCXLVII. 17, the Itihasa is mentioned. 

In LIIL 70-2, the two epics are mentioned in greater detail, at 
the end of the description of the Puranas and Upapuranas. 

1* 31213:51 II 

[fdR. II 

« 

31II91 3^11 I 

t[i5*rn%5ii f (I 
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CLXXXVIII describes the bitrning of Tripuras by Siva’s 
fire and the passages hei'e remind one of Valmiki’s description of tlic 
burning of Lanka by Hanuman. There are of course story-parallel* 
between the Jvlahabharata and the Matsya, 

In the midst of Pitr-mahatmya, there is the description of Brahm*^-^ 
datta; King of Pancalas, and of the story of his knowledge of the 
speech of all beings including the ant. It is said here that Brahm^^* 
datta had two companionSj the sons of the ministers, Kandlrak^ 
and Subcilaka (XX, 24). 

ci«ir I 

The next chapter gives further details about these two: Subalaka 
isBabhrav^^a Pancala, one of the promulgators of Kama gastra, 
whom Vatsyayana refers to in his Kama Sutras. 

^fn^ir^srqcTT ^ 1 

11551 ^ # n XXL 30. 

Cf. Kama Sutras I. 1 . ^ 




• , * * 


q^fg; gi%^q | 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Chs. LXX, 
LXXI speak through the mouth of Dalbhya of the life and conduct 

proper for courtezans, Veiya-dharmas. CCXX. 2 refers to Kama 
Sastra. 

Of the other mantriputra Kandiraka or Kandarika, we do not 

know anything. The Matsya Purana says that he was a promulga- 
tor of Veda Sastra: ° 

^0Si?^(s{q qificfif | xxi. 31. 

Ofthe mnmeripts collated t,ra,,btteen read Kandanka or 

^dtr^a, but five read hie naateaa Puudarikat two manuscript 

W hi tVrfaT ? a”!’’ promulgated 

niithet ia Vcdic’norStriiKriSe^^’wrc 
Kandiraka or Pundarika. ^ ^ 

”” »f Candra and 
begotten by Raja, a name of Candra he came tn be 
known as Eajapuir,. He was no doubt proficient in a;il bm 

he was so especially in the subject of elephants ’ ^a 
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In verse 10-32 in the same chapter, the narrative on Pururavas 
is pretty close to Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiya ; there is reference to 
sage Bharata and his production of the play LaksmTsvayamvara 
(q 8), the episode of the Kumaravana (19, 31) etc. This, with the 
previously noted echoes of the Kumarasambhava, betrays the 
acquaintance of the present text of the Parana with Kalidasa’s 
works. 


Reference has already been made to the poetic description of the 
fire in the Tripuradaha-section, ch. GLXXXVIII. Here w. 46fF. 
describe the pathetic apostrophysing of the Fire by the enemy-women. 
While the fancies worked by the Matsya are different, it is possible 
that the inspiration for this description is Amarusataka, v. 2, Ksipto 
hastavalagnah, etc. on the effect of Siva’s Fire on the Tripura-women. 

From Ch. IV. onwards there is the story of the God of Love, 
Madana; 41s. 19 -QO here tell us that Brahman cursed Madana that he 
would have two incarnations on earth, one as Krsna’s son Pradyumna 
and the other as Udayana’s son Naravahanadatta. 

cTdf I 

Naravahanadatta is the hero proper of the Brhatkatha and in 
the Kathasaritsagara IV. 373, his being the incarnation of Kamadeva 
is mentioned. It is possible that the text of the Purana knew the 
Sanskrit versions of the Brhatkatha. 

The employment of various classical metres (of which the Totaka 
is actually named in GLXXXVIII. 72) also shows the familiarity of 
the Text with classical literature. 

The description of Adbhuta-santi in chs. CGXXVIIIff. discloses 
acquiantance with the text of Vrddhagarga^ who is introduced 
(CCXXIX. 2) as the expounder of the subject in chaps. GCXXIX to 
CCXXXVIII. Some of the shortest chapters in the whole Pur^a 
are found here (CCXXX. — ^VI). 

To note now some other interesting data : In II. 13, Narmada 
js mentioned as the only river that will last through the deluge, 
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which may give a clue to the place where the present text was 
composed. In this connection, it may be noted that, later, the 
Mateya devotes 9 chapters, GLXXXVI— CXCIV, to adetaded account 
of Narmada, its neighbouring shrines and their greatness. In II 22 
the Parana sets forth the 'Pancalaksana’, but in the two succeeding 
verses enumerates the other topics legitimate to the Parana, the 

cosmography and the subjects coming under the comprehensive head 
of Dharma;— * 


II 

dcel H 


_ Ch. XIII IS noteworthy for its enumeration of the hundred and 
eight places sacred to Devi, the shrines where it is ^ 

worship Her. The list enumerates also the hunLT T""- I"" 

names by which She is known in those shrines. 

Varanasi-Vilalaksi 
Naimila-LingadharinI 
Prayaga-Lalita 
Gandhamadana-Kamaks I 
(Kamuka) 

Manasa-Kumuda 
Ambara-Vi^vakaya 
Goman ta-Gromati 
Mandara-Kamacarini 
Caitraratha-Madotkata 
Hastinapura-Jayanti 
Kanyakubja-Gauri 
Malaya Parvata-Rambha 
^bha(ra)ka.Kirtimati 
V^eSvara-Vilva 

KcdSm-Margadayini 

Himavatpntha-Nanda 

®^^^*raa'&adrakarnika 

St%«6vara.Bha^^^ 


Bilvala (Ka).Bilvapatrika 

SriSaila-Madhavi 

Bhadrelvara-Bhadra 

Varaha^aila-Jaya 

Kamamaya-Ka(Ka)mala 

Rudrakoti-Rudrani 

Kalafi -rjiv:-;, ;■ Lf;. •- 

Mahalinga-Kapila 

Markota-.Mnkutc^vaii 

(Karkota) 

Sala (Sahjgrama-Mahadevi 
lyahnga-Jalapriya (Janapriya) 

Sahasraksa-Utpalaksi 

iHiranyaksha) 

Ganga (Gayaj-Mangala 
^sottama-Vimala 
yipa.^a.Amoghaksi 
J’»9<?rav3rdhana.Patalii 

I ’l 
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Supar^va-Narayani 
Viku ta-Bhadrasundari 
(Trikuta) (Rudrasundari) 
Vipula-Vipula 
Malayacala-Kalyani 
(repeated) 

Kotitirtha-A’o/api 

Madhava-vana-Sugandha 

(Nagabandhana) 

Godairama-Trisandhya 

(Kubjamraka) 

Gangadvara-Ratipriya 

(Haripriya) 

Sivakunda-Sivananda 

(Sivacakra) (Subhacanda) 

Devikatata-Nandini 

Dvaravatl-Rukminl 

Vrndavam-Radha 

Matkura-Devakl 

Patala-Parame^vari 

Citrakuta-SUd 

Vindhya-Vindhyavasini 

Sahyadri-Ekavira 

Hari^candra-Candrika 

Rama-tirtha-Ramana 

Y amuna-Mrgavatl 
Karavira-Mahalaksmi 
Vinayaka-Uma 
Vaidyanatha-Aroga 
Mahakala-MaheSvarl 
U sna-tirthas-Abhaya 
Vindhya-cave (repeated) -Ararta ’ 
Mandavya-Mandavl 
Mahe^varapura-Svaha 
Ghagalanda-Pracanda 
(Vegala) 

Makaranda-Candika 

(Amarakantaka) 

Someivara-Var^oha 

Prabhasa-Puskaravatl 

Sarasvati-Devamata 

(Paratata) (P^a) (additional) 
Mahalaya-Mahabhaga 

(Mahapadma) 
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Payosni-PingaleSvari 

Krta^auca-Simhika 

Kartikeya-Ya^askari (§ankari) 

Utpalavartaka-Lola 

Sona-sangama-Subhadra 

(Sindhu-sangama) 

Siddhapura-Laksmimata 

(Sindhuvana) 

Bharata^rama-Angana 

(Atlanta or Ananga) 
Jalandhara-ViSvamukhi 
Kiskindhd Mt.-Tdra 
Devadaruvana-Pusti 
Kasrrnra-mandala-Medhdr 
Himadri (repeated) Bhima 
Vi^ve^vara-Pusti 
(repeated) (repeated) 
(Vastre^vara) (Tusti) 
Kapalamocana-Suddhi (Suddha) 
Kayavarohana-Mata 
Sankhoddhara-Dhvani 
Pindar aka-Dhrti 
(p! Vana) 

Candrabhaga-Kala 

Acchoda-SivakarinI 

(Siddha(i)daymi) 

Vena-Amrta 

Badari-t/rcasi 

Uttarakuru-Osadhi (Ausadhi) 

Kusadinpa-KukodaksL 

Hemakuta-Manmatha 

Mukuta-Satyavadini 

(Kumuda) 

A^vattha- V andaniya 
Vai^ravanalaya (i.e. Alaka)-jWiAi 
Veda-mukha (i.e. Vedas) Gdyairl 
Siva's preserwe-V^&tl 
(Brahma’s presence)- (Savitri) 
Devaloka (i.e. Svarga)-Indrani 
Brahmasya (i.e. the mouth of 
Brahma or of Brahmans) -Saras- 
vati 
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5'itr;.'fl’j&c-Prabha(Vi§vaprabha) 
Among the Matrs-\ aisna.vi 
Among the Satis or Chaste women- 
Arundhati 


Among women-Tilottama 
In mind — Brahmakald 
In all bodies — Sakti. 


tl-i. 


It will be seen that in this list there are places in India, spots 
cn Himalayas, whole divisions of the country (e. g. KaiSmira), 
whole dvlpas, Mountains, Rivers, Forests, Heaven, Nether Regions 
etc. There are also repetitions. There are really 109 or 1 10 
pairs of names. Towards the end, some of the forms of the 
Goddess and the shrines take the Vibhutiyoga-form, i.e. the most 
eminent of a class. In some, She is identified with feminine 
personalities well-known at those places, like Indrani in Svarga, 
Tara in Kiskindha, Urva^i in Badarl. Sometimes these become 
abstractions of physical objects «. g. Nidhi or treasure at Alaka, 
Herb or Osadhi in Uttarakuru. In some, She is identified 
with forms of divinity associated with other Gods like Visnu or 
Krsna and Brahma. Especially to be noted is the reference to 
Krsna’s mother Devaki at Mathura, his consort RukminI in Dvaraka 
and his beloved Radha in Brndavana ; the last is a rare reference, as 
even theBhagavata does not speak of Radha and among the Puranic 
references to her, only those in the Devibh^avata, Padma, Varaha, 
and Lmga, as also in the Brahmavaivarta, have been so far noted. 


The above section on the hundred and eight names and places 
of Devi IS found also m the Padma Purana (ASS. V. xvii. 
190-220) where it is given with reference to Savitrl. The square 
rackets m the above table show the variants of the place-names 
and the deity-names as found m the Padma. It may be added that 
m the case of some of the variants in the Padma, the footnote readincr= 
agree wi* tae of the MaBya. Soatettaesthe Mrs. reX* ^ 
the ,00 agree «h *e Padma ter, reading,. I„ Saf 
the Padma reverses the place-name and the deity-name itli?- 
the place and Sannati for Santana as the Deitv Th p j a as 
a new place and Deity named, Paratata and Pars • 
Mateyatexpre^ion PMvara-tele !£ *= 


Of the forms and names of DevT thp fiaUra, • 
the following places in the Matsya itself - Kotav^f?^^^^ ^ 

LX. 36 ; LXII. 19, 30 ,. LXIII. 

Rambha LXII. 30 ; LXIII. 9, ^ 

In CCXLVIII. there is a series nf . , ■ 

(niruktis) of the names of Visnu which explanatioi 

m Mahabharata, Udyoga LXIX; Santi 


Naisadhiya-carita, II„d cdn., p. 54,. 
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S^IOFRT 5 I 

3^MS nf^qii^ciT f^'^^iT fq^r: HcTif Cn^n siraqrf^tiRT 

tmjqTpJT 

si%q[R5H!i 1 1%^ 

irqJiT%qjrqr: ^rriFqfqf^cWi^ 

3^iiiqfciqir«[^rqq^'jrT 355J?Tf^i{^qi qfiwqjqi[^%q?«iT^HTW?qqj- 
m wftsii 1 

— ^i^TOT-srsTO^] 

The well-known dictum of the Puranic lore is contained in the 

line It gives the key to under- 

stand the intimate relationship between the Puranas on the one hand 
and their sources, the Vedas on the other. The Vedas hold the key 
to the Puranas. It appears that the two existed side by side. In the 
Vratya Sukta of the Atharvaveda mention is made of the Itihasa- 
Purana tradition along with that of the four Vedas. There is also a 

verse in several Puranas : 

3?Fr wm wi I 

^ II 

(Matsya, III 3, 4). 

It makes Purana to be the most ancient or primeval tradition 
amplified in the Vedas subsequently. Brahma is the source of both 
of them, i.e. either of them owe its origin to the identical source 
which fulfilled itself through varying media of expression. The 
Vedas are not texts on mere history or social conditions; they arc a 
veritable storehouse of cosmic knowledge, Srsti Vidya, the main 
and foremost topic which is conveyed through a vast and varied 
symbolism. There is no system of dialectic philosophy, but a discip- 
line of metaphysics. Symbols are the language of metaphysics as 
words arc of philosophy. The lexical meanings of words are therefore 
12 
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inadequate for the understanding of the Veda; it is essentially the 
language of symbols that unlocks the real significance of Vedic 
thought. 

Gau, As'JC) Smudra, Apas, Surya, Candra, Agni, Ratha, Sindhu, 
Saras, Camas, Adri, and hundreds of other such symbols were present 
in the thought of the Seers and the fullest use of their dynamic 
symbolism was made by them. The Vedic legends are eloquent with 
the language of symbolism. It is difficult to grasp the full significance 
of the words unless the symbolical reference is captured and visualised. 
The Vedas aim at expounding — of course in a special technique — so 
many aspects of cosmology and cosmogony, expressed in terms ot 
Devos, Lokas, Vdk, etc. 

There are a number of Vidyas ; 

sr^^f5r?n, 

?r3- 

sri^-ar^'eiiirfn, 

5uirr^?ir, 5r%fiir^?iT, 

%?n, sriorm^ir, sn^^?ir, 

?rRr-#?r^, 

'ET&iir^, sTir%?n, 

«rsi#t?n, 

g^:%W-%n, 5iPRdf^r, ^if?rf^ srigim- 

i^, Tniiq%^, qir-g^q ? Tf^in, 

ei^iriqilsn, 

i^T, %qi$tiTOMTT, !Tf%?rr, 

f5i?n, snit^#!T%n, w?rfi?9%n, 
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%n, QNoi^cn%n, 

etc. 

An account of these Vidy^ is spread in the verses of the Rgveda ; 
the other Samhitas and the Brahmanas have added much to their 
clarification and understanding. One ought to be prepared to 
reckon with a complex but well understood system of symbolism 
which is the pre-eminent feature of Vedic expression. All these 
lores have one common objective, viz^ to explain the cosmic processes 
of creation and dissolution as witnessed through the triple forms of 
Life, Mind and Matter, These in the symbolism of the mantras are 
Prana-ManaS‘Vdk respectively, which constitute the Yajna through the 
tending of the Three Fires and the invoking of the Three Deities, 
Agni-Vayu-Aditya, a triad which proceeds out of one common 
source, the basic Fire or Energy — 

Agni is the First-born of the Cosmic Order : 

(RV. X. 5-7). 

Agni is the immortal divine Essence amongst mortals — 

^ (RV. VII. 4-4) 

m tt^T (RV. VI. 9.4.) 

e 5 i%tn: (RV.v1.5-5) 

In the creative process of Life, Agni is being produced every day 
and every month : 

^ (RV. x. 52.3) 

Agni Vidya is the key to all other lores. Each Vidya is one 
aspect of the creative process. It can be verified in the cosmic 
reference, as well as realised in the individuated aspect of the human 
body {Adhyatmam). 

Taken together these Vidyas formed part of the one supreme 
Vidya, viz Prajapati-Vidyd, which is the same as VisvarUpSrvidyS, or 
Sfsti-Vidyd. 

When one examines the Puranas, one finds that they fulfil the 
dictum of Veda-Upabrmhana, which they had accepted as the over-all 
ideal of their art. These varied Vidyas of the Veda are together 
equivalent to Sarga-Pratisarga of the Purana Panca-Laksana defini- 
tion. Sarga is creation and Pratisarga is dissolution. Both are sides 
of the same medal, the unfoldment and withdrawal of a single roU, 
the downward and upside movement of a single wheel, and the 
expansion and contraction of the same measured, rhythm, which k 
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Life or Prana, defined as I 

^atapatha, VIII. 1.4.10). 

Cosmization is rhythmization. Life is the outcome of cosmic 
pulsation, the product of the union of mind and matter- A disquisi- 
tion on the creative process of Life (Prana) is Veda-Vidya^ Prajapa^^ 
Vidjd, Tajna-VidyCi or Samatsara-Vidya which is the same as 
Vidyil The same truth is probed under several names. This is 
comprehended under the general title of Sarga-Pratisarga-Vidya in tht* 
Puranas. It seems that the original Puranic tradition^ to which thr 
earliest reference occurs in the Vratya Sukta (Atharva, Kani^ XV) 
was comprised of the Sarga-Prniharga statement which was cast into 
the form of legends built up by an extensive borrowing or adaptation 
of the \ edic symbols. An intensive analysis of the existing Puranas 
in respect of their great legends and their comparison with the Vedic 
\ idyas offers a revealing commentary. It would require a magnificent 
study to demonstrate the full truth of this statement. It may do for 
the present to record some examples. 

The \ edic thesis about creation is that the One becomes the 
many : 


^ it I 

without a second 
but becomes manifold in its creative 

ormuktion The pHneipium stage is called GuhcL, (^), the 

R «7 Z 1 Darkness inheres as the principle of 

Rest, Stas, or Sleep. This is the same as the legend of Seslkyi- 

clmir n‘ the coils of the 

STe Dower^tM substratum of the 

^vme pot^ei that becomes active in the cosmos. As stated in the 

Sleep, is invoked by 

t the body of 
' isnu,^ the Deity awakes (Mar. P. 81.53.70). ^ 

'hcV(j!c”™Wor",r^ “"'tption Makes use of 

from that infinite source; ' tiniverse « but one Drop 
(RV.X. 17.11.) 

we early and that Visnu 

to the Parama Vldya in the Rgveda^- references 

^ ^ Smrra^ ~ ■ x 
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In the Nasadiya Snkta, we have reference to Parastat called 
Prayati and to Avastat called Svadha, the higher principle which 
controls, and this lower world which is the externalised concrete form 

(^) of primordial matter. In X. 82.5 we find the 

and mentioned together; in X 81. i the Avaras 

permeated by the Prathama ; and in X. 129.1 the Para with Aparaor 
Avara implied as its opposite. 

The conception of Visnu and Sesa is the Puranic version of the 
Paravara-vidyd, the absolute and relative aspects of one Reality 
manifesting in the Infinity of Waters (0n>T‘)5 the Samudra, which 
is the abode of Visnu-Narayana. 

As stated in the Nasadiya (X. 129. 3) the principle of individuation 

came into existence as the outcome of Tapas ) 

symbolising, as explained by Griffith, movement, life, and thought. This 

was manas, mind, whose seed and germ is Desire (^R). In Puranic 
symbolism Visnu is identified with Manas, the principle of Satsa 
^^*)j and his son Pradyumna is regarded as the 
incarnation of Kama. 

Visnu is the same as Paramestki Prajapati whose abode is the ocean 

and Parame^thl is said to perforin the Kamapra Yajna which 
unfolds itself as the cosmic egg floating in the primeval ocean for one 
yeatj, a reference to the identity of the cosmos and the annual wheel 
of Time that creates it. Tajna-vidya^ Prajapati-vidjai Samvatsara-vidja arc 
identical : 

€ I si'sn'iif. (?io 

The Samvatsara is a unit of infinite Time; it is the revolving 
wheel of Time. Samvatsara is the same as Mahd-suparna, the Great 
Bird flying on its two wings — 

In Vedic symbolism Silrya is called both Samvatsara and iniparna^ 
This Bird is the vehicle of Visnu, Garuda or Garutman Suparna whose 
speed is that of the light in the Sun. It is the rhythm of the solar 
orb which is manifesting as day and night the two wings 

of the celestial Bird, that transports the Cosmic Deity, Visnu, 

through Space and Time JETSIWR:, Bh^avata, 

VIII 3.31). The great Vedic Cakra, which is the one wheel of the 
Solar Car (I. 164.2) is identical with the Cakra-Sudarsana of Visnu. ^ It 
is the principle of Time, in whose revolution all creation has its being 
and sees its end. 
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Visnu also symbolises the A y.r a-ridrc: of the Veda. There arc 
three Pumsas constituting the veritable Trinity. They are Kma^ 
Aksara and Avyaya as follows : 

1. Ksara — matt er. Five Elements ( — 

2. Energy, movementj Life ( — 

3. Ji^;;^zjd:*--Mind (— and 

Visnu is the h'ghest deity of these three, he is Purusottama^ 
Avyaya^ Parama Atma> The three Purusas are the three Atmans: 

1 . 

2. 

3. or 

The Aiyaya is the sub-stratum of all. The cosmic Tree called 
Asvaitha is Avyaya, a foim of Visnu him^eE 

Visnu is the root of this Tree and also its branches. The Tree 
is Vrdhva-mulam and adhahsakhanL Here urdhva means the centre, 
root, also called Hr day a, which is the secret abode of the Creator 
{SJIf)' We get a bunch of appropriate terms for the unmanEest 
source of creation, viz. jp, IT^I, 505, 

sTilr 5 =^, srsrpwH, sn^:, <? 5 , 53;, qfe, 

sr^, m, , and above aH ^ in ^ 

^ ST'jfiqif question RV. X. 82.3). ^ 

JTW'qf qs q=r ^ ^ l He is the Great Secret, 

the hidden source of all Names and Forms In his dual 

aspect, He is both a revelation and a mystery, a light and a darkness, 
the One and the many. 

This is the basic conception of Vedic cosmogony. In the 
Puranas the Guhd or Ka Prajdpati is called Vdmana, the Dwarf in- 
carnation, destined to become manifest as the cosmos which is His 
Virdi Rupa* He assumes the cosmic form by taking three steps 
RV.I. 154.2). 

It is essentialy the TridhSina-vidyd of the Rgveda, which is also 
equivalent to the' (RV.I. 22 16 ; X. 122.3), 

Tridhama on the plane of Aksara and the Saptadhama on that oi Ksara 
In the language of numbers Visnu is i ; in his three strides’ he 
becomes 10, 100, 1000 ; ^ 7 ^;;^ qR?7^ ^ 

^ 551 W, ‘ Lord of the lovely look, all things belong to thee ten, 
hundred, yea a thousand are outweighed by thee ’ (RV. II. 1.8, 
GrilSth’s translation). The epithet Svanlka ‘ having a beautiful form ’ 
is the same as V&na applied to Agni (in RV, I. 164.1) and Vsmona 
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to Visnu. Agm is the Wonderful Boy and the Ancient Sage 
and^fect, I. 164.1), and so is Visnu a gcfl Pin; and 

(RV. 1. 155. 6) 

How the youthful Boy measures out his developed form? It is 
through praises the power of speech or or the three 

metres. It is like ihe diameter or the straight line emerging from the 
centre und creating a Mandala or circumference round 

itself which is thrice as big RV. I. 154. 1 

T^npcrf^r:, i. 155. 4). The diameter is like the RK verse and the ck- 
Gumference the chant which takes thrice as much time to sing 

as the to recite HW). The rounded wheel 
consists of four sectors of ninety each 

R.V. L 1 55. 6)5 that is the Cakm^ or Mandala^, or the solar orb or the 
Samvatsara Prajdpti^ which is said to describe its course by inclining 

at every point towards the centre (h f I 

The Vdmana-Vism legend of tliePuranas is essentially Vedic : 

wwr- (51° I 

I (?io I 

The Dwarf measures out his giant form in three strides. Vasu- 
Rudra-Aditya are the three steps, and so also the Pi'thivl-Antariksa- 
Dyauh the three Lokas constitute the cosmic or Fuaf form oi Pmjapati. 
The Dwarf is the same as the Fiery Spirit or Essence hidden in the 

Cave (JT^^ISTSTITO) attaining to its true inherent greatness (?ri|?I|) 
on the plane of manifestation. 

There are many other Vidyas in the Vedas amplified in 
the Puranas. For example, the Daksa-Adili-vidya of RV. X. 72, is 
elaborated in the form of the Daksa-Yajm-vidhvamsa of the Puranas. 

Aditi as Infinite nature is the mother of Daksa Spjifqgf 

X. 72.4), but in the created cosmos Daksa as Prajapati is the 
director of Tajm and thus father of that aspect of Aditi who is 
comprehended in each Tajfia mandala. Daksa is the genius of 
creation and begets many daughters, who are the mothers of the 
universe. But he slights Sati, the One Universal mother and his 
sacrifice assumes a terrific mortal visage and is abruptly ended. 
Each individual effort cut off from the collective source suffers this 
disaster. The same Sati signifies Soma, and her husband Rudra is 
the awful Agni In the next birth she becomes Pdrvati, 

daughter of Himalaya, the snow-covered mountain, where snow 

(^)is the symbol of flowing Soma. She and Siva both undergo 
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Tapas and are united as Agni and Sma in the Ardhanarlsvara fonu 
which carries out the creative process and begets Skanda or Kumara. The 
Agni-Soma-Viiya is Tajila-vidya and is equivalent to the Ardhanarmara- 
fidya of the Puranas. Biologically each female conceals within her the 
half-male form, and vice versa : 

%r: (rv. i. 164. iS). 

The of the Veda is expressive of deep 

meaning. Brahma as Agni is the Annada, ‘Eater of Food’ its food 
IS Odana; the Essence or Energy, which activates its own ceritre, is its 
Brahmaudana, and all living organisms which assimilate food also 
eliminate some refuse which is the Pravargya or rejected portion 
from the organism. This is the basic law of Life. The eater of 
is symbolised as Varaha. The universe is the outcome of 
the^ergy transformed by Brahman, i.e. the plate-leaving 
of the food consumed by Brahman 

The Varaha is the divine agency which eats or coUects the rajnoccJ^fa 
pornon,_m other words the material world lost in the prime4l ^ 
o infinite energy is lifted or resumed by the Boar. The Puranas 
several kinds of fcdfe, vfe. ,^5^ 

-dared 

vmia VUy, each odrer. In TS^f 
^ways being taken as a typical foif of ’p' 

body throws out of itself. ^ ^ living 

_ The most important Veda-vidva is 4 - 
which various fire-altars are built iot the kindP 
successive layers of bricks. We vet a det^M? 4^ 

Yajurveda (Books XI-XVTtti ^ j detailed description in the 

(BhVI-X) TherS Brahmana 

%, RV, ? ‘:r “ 

^PoacU to *e epbode F. '' 3 -)' Thia 

the Matsya Purana devotes about t “ Puranas, to which 
tearyelyle of 'grea, 'd’^ >«-i 59 ) in a 

*««■ of Kalidisa is 

aj magmfioent ver«n of fto Birth of 
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Kumara in poetic style of the Puranic legend, and both derive their 
rich symbolism from the Vedic sources. Kalidasa conceives of 
the birth of three Kumaras, viz. Skanda in the Kwnarasambhava^ 
Ayus in the Vikramorva^lya, and Bharata in the 1 Vaw ~ 7 /■'.-s.:':/' i.'z.V;. 
These three together form a complete theme, corresponding to the 
Vedic principle of Trinity or the Three Fires. The Cita Agni is 

named Gitra 

It corresponds to the statement of Kalidasa about Skanda; 

(Meghaduta). The Sata- 

patha explains in detail the birth of Kunaara by the union of 
with I 

^ piK ^ I 

c\ 

What it means explains the nature of Kumara as Agni. The 
Aditya is the Prajapati Agni depositing its seed or warmth in the 
Dawn as it fills the sky daily. That warmth accumulates for one 
year and becomes the Agni in the womb of mother Earth. This 
Agni is the eternal Child coming to life in plants and trees. The 
same Fire manifests in the birth of the developed foetus amongst 
f^nimals and men. It is the manifestation of Agni-Kumara or 
Citra Si 4 u on the, three planes of Matter, Life and Mind, as 
seen in plants, animals and men respectively. The Astamurti vidya 
of the Puranas called the Raudra sarga (Mark., 52. 1-9) corresponds 
to the AgnirUpa vidya of the Satapatha, or the Citrasisu conception 
of the Rgveda (X. i. 2), or more specifically the birth of Kumara 
and his motivating the car (i. e. the body): 

t ^tRT(5 ii 

w. 

^ (RV. X. 135. 3-5). 

In the Rgveda also the Kumara is fed in the mouth with sweet 
milk by the mothers (X. i. 3). The motif of the Birth of Kumara 
supplies the key to many a legend of the Vedas and the Puranas. 
K^ara is Agni, or which is the same thing as Agni’s son, and Agm 
is identified with Indra, Prana, Manu and Brahman (Manu 
cimrti XTI 122). Kumara is the germ of life in kine and mares, 
in plants of earth and in womankind (RV.. VII. 102. 2). The 

13 
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seed isorigmaUy one, a single branch, which on sprouting becomes 

^ ^'11 

I It is 

exactly the Vedic conception of the (corresponding 

to the Five Bhutas) together with the sixth one called 

which is ar^HTOnilT, i. e. the immortal life-principle coupled 
1 h the material one. These refer to the six faces of Kumara 
whence he is cdled Sadanana in the Puranas. Analogous to this is t^^ 
con^ptxon ofmcdnana ^iva, giva with five faces, which as explained 

is the five material elements. To this 

IS added the sixth mouth, viz Aani ..l 

o-rC. Agm-Rudra or the immortal 

rk A ^ Tantras the five faces are the five material 

BmL“. H 1 , k''- ’'Wch tran,c»ds the Sve 

of I T' ‘1 This is the gartad 

ZZ T; I-dta 

n , t, LS; ““ Dyavaprthivi, the 

^ Khl!?). MraandKumaraarebothfomisofAgni. InA 

n born obhquely from the side (ftt^ Ry. IV 

8. a^amd so b Kumara-Skanda (STO 

S*^;p':’h.;SdLrftteSo?;:;hr' rr 

*e ^e Of the s.„tm^„o,. , Vedic M^, 7 5^)“^ 

tact, has reference to what is caUed the .u 

~ sevetiog hoe. hetwema Heaven and 

Nasadiya Sukta RV X s 

between Vrdhva and Adhas (Gita XV k ^^9* S)? 

centre and aMor, the pe^if or^^l^rM 

Tree. In other words A^Tis of the cosmic 

and Ahazanlya, corresponding to Prana ’ V ^^kpnagrd 

Vyana is the Vamam or Madhya Prana thefo’^T' 

two Clashing Rocks of Prina a T<>m« between the 

Upaniladt- Trapa-Apana, as stated in the Katha- 

^■4 stspwfe I 

The Vamna is the same as thr- nt^ro <• • v . ^ ' 

the heart (|?«l3JI!r), theinvisible germ ee^ti^tfCf^ “y ' 

also eaUed dte aRTO,, J «;|;^*e body, 
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tiling else colliding with it, but itself remaining invoilate (Chandogya, 
I. 2.7). This point between the two extensions or poles, is the 
oblique ray from which Indra, Kumara or Life 

proceeds to be bom or germinate. Whereas DydDd-Prthivl^ Heaven 
and Earth, represent the head and the feet of the Purusa, the 
central point is the Eye, the Awakener of Life which 

opens to the Cosmic Sun Kalidasa, and so the 

Puranas, refer to the Astamurti form of Siva ?lt 

Raghu. 11 . 35). These comprise the manifest body of Siva 
and include PnYAs'yjji/, Tejas, Vayu, Akasa, Sarya-Candra, 
and Hotr-Tajamam as enumerated in the first verse of the Sakuntala. 
Here we have the following three categories : 

L The Five Elements (q^^s)— matter 
11 . Sun and moon, the symbols of SfMlTIH — Life 
HI. Hotr or 'il'sHTR, also called which is the Principle 

of mind, the centre or of each ^ 

XII. 8.Q.4). 

The AstamMi form inculcates the law of manifestation by the 
focal integration of Life, Mind and Matter into the form of a single 
F«is»5«ofo Fire. These eight forms are named as 5lt, Ng'lRl, 

SI*, Iw, (tll'5»rlH8Hr«Wlfil, fHI^ 

VI. 1. 3- 16), which are repeated in several of 
the Pur^as (Cf. Markandeya, 4 - 9 - 5 , 7 - and ?f«n 

ng: I ^ II) 


The Puranas, extend the symbolism further by conc eiving giv a 
as Sarabha-murti a mythical animal with eight legs 
of which four (viz. TRt:, UM, ST'IH, * 3 TTO) extend upwards and 
four (viz. downwards. The Sarabha 

is a Mrga, a form of Agni, the latter so called because it is concealed 
in the Bhutas and has to be discovered out of them. 

Thus the Puranic legends had a definite objective, viz. elabora- 
tion of Vedic cosmogony into the cast of an extended 

religious symbolism. The Vedic Somaoiiyd or q^q^Rml 
is presented in the Samudramantkamlegtnd; the Vtraj -dhenu-vid ygas the 

Prthu-Prthivl-dohma ; thel^ ^ as the (uniting 

Vedic and Puranic versions); the 

Sukany^^Cyavana marriage ; the Pitr-Vidya as the ceremony o^ Smddha , 
the Smrl vidya as the Sdviln-Satyavan legend (m which Satyavan is SHya 
as Satyan&mjana destined to be renovated m each Sawvatsara-T^nah 
Tapovidyd ^ t||c Vratas spread overfhe whole year (the followers. 
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of wticli were hom as tk Fidid) ; the Vedic PmUfi as the 
lore of tk fikfilis who regarded as the supreme 

ucchanisiii ol hkralion. the Mmdlokiiifi was 2 part of the 
■tk:ekd;s or lAiMi which was aa importtot metaphysical 
doctwiiiilicicabration of the Sadihitas and the Upahisads. 
The ley to tile Prinas lies in the nnravdiing of the Vedic symboHsm, 

and » MU the Vedic symbols -find clarity of esplanatioii in the 
Piranicliyiids: 





VD 


ctshoiild k supplemented with the mc-Pmc tradition, 
JWrow Wer light on the Vedic legends, mydis or thought, 
e 'C as represent the snow-dad Himalapn heghts, and the 
manas are hte the Gahga ad her feedetj which flow evenly 

onheMandvitafcethespirkandmindssatnntedbyA^^^ 

• ^s'WondcomparativeprMtationoftheRitanic material is 

rderiy fdfiilment I, w^ serve as a ladder 
' Whc scaling ofthe Vedic summih apnriiyhgsieve to collect 
the tamges 01 the Vedas in the vats of our hearts, 
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It has already been stated (on p. 17 above) that on the' basis of 
the inventory of manuscripts of the Puranas, supplied by 
Dr. V. Raghavan, the Purana-Samiti of the Ka^iraja Trust selected 
and procured a number of Mss. of the Matsya Purdna from 
various places of India and abroad, out of which 30 Mss; were 
selected for collation. Out of these 30 Mss., 25 are in Devanagari 
(D), one in Nevari (N), one in Oriya ( 0 ), one in §arada (§), one 
in Grantha (G) and one in Malayalam (M) script. 

Besides these Mss., some printed material has also been uti- 
lised, viz., the Telugu edition of the Matsya Purana(T) printed in 
A.D. 1877, the Bengali edition printed in A.D. 1890 and the 
Kannada edition. Of these, the Bengali and the Kannada editions 
are mostly like the Ananda^rama edition (An.); but , the Telugu 
edition, which is based on three Mss., is very important and differs 
from all other printed editions of the Matsya in several respects ; 
hence it has been folly collated. 

Except the two Mss. in Oriya and Grantha, which are in palm- 
leaf, all the rest are paper Mss. Some of these Mss. are dated and 
their dates range from Samvat 1582 (A.D. 1525) to Saihvat 1852 
(A.D. 1795). I have verified the dates of some of these Mss., specially 
of those which belong to the i6th and the 17th centuries A.D., fi-om 
the 'Indian Ephemm’ (by L. D. Swami Kannu Pillai), and all these 
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dates have been found correct. In the following account of the Mss. 
this verification has been mentioned along with the dates 
which have been verified. Among the undated Mss. a few are 
incomplete, and the others are complete. But some of these undated 
Mss. appear to be quite old, and are important as they have preserved 
some good and correct readings. 


The full descriptive account of these Mss. will be given in the 
Crilkal Apparatus of the projected edition of the Matsya Purana. 
Here some of their salient features only will be touched upon and 
their mutual agreement indicated. 

These 30 manuscripts were procured from the following places:— 

m. of 

Places of deposit. Script. Mss. Catalogut JVos. 

Procured. 


London, India Office Devanagari 
Libraiy 

do Malayalam 

London, British Devanagari 
Museum 

Poona, Bhandarkar do 
Oriental Research 
Institute 

Piwjua, Deccan Col- do 
lege, Post-gradu- 
ate and Research 
Institute Mss. 

Library. 

Bombay, University do 

Library' 

Surat, Chunilal do 

Gandhi V i d y a 
Bhavana 

Ujjain, Scindia Ori- Sarada 
cntai Institute 


3 E 3548-50. 

I K 6749. 

I 108 (Micro-filmed). 

[ 9 ) ”,26 and 28 (New 

Nos.) 

2288. 

1306 and 4146; 

124; 

44 ^ 1 - 


Fort 


do 

Ramnagar, 
ja Sarasvati 
Bhandara 
do 

Cuttack, Utkal Uni- 

versity 

Govfrn- 
iTOnt Oriental 
Library 

Tmpfe, T. M, S. 

Mahal 

Literary 

Palace 


Devanagari 

do 


Nevari 

Oriya 

Devanagari 


do 

Granth{| 


I 

I 


I 

I 

I 


10 




4646. 

38/182. 


41/182: 


D 2254; 


New Des. Gat. Nos. 
10440-49 ; (BurnelliS 
Cat. 1596-1605.) 
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On the basis of the similarity of their special variants, cor- 
ruptions, additions and omissions, these Mss. may be classified into 
different groups, and their mutual alliance or affinity be determined. 
In the following account of these Mss. their tentative alliance has 
also been indicated; and the Mss. have been arranged, as far as 
possible, according to this alliance. Sometimes, a Ms. due to its 
conflated text, does not uniformly belong to the same group, but 
sporadically shows signs of its alliance with another group or Ms. 
also; such cases have also been indicated. In this connection it 
may also be pointed out that no manuscript has been found exactly 
similar to another manuscript throughout its text, for almost 
every manuscript contains a mmiber of peculiar readings. 

■ account OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. 

I. North-Eastern Non-Devanagari Ms. 

Ni 

Fort Ramnagar, Sarasvati Bhandara, No. 41/182. Nevari 
script. Dated Nepali Sarhvat 815 (A. D. 1694) — 

II ^1551^ II 51^ I 

Scribe’s name ‘Ramananda’. Size I 7 ' 3 *X 5 ‘ 3 ^' 
Lines 8 per page. Letters about 40 per line. Folios 734. Text 
complete. Number of the Adhyayas 275. Marginalia consist of 
some good variants, corrections and explanations in Devanagarl. 
Writing good. Scribal mistaikes few. Sometimes the letter ‘I’ is 
substituted for ‘r’ (e. g. agocala for agocara). Prsihamdtras used 
sporadically. In the end an index of the Adhyayas is given in 
Devanagari. 

Allied to the group D^-n, and also to the Ms. D12. 

2. Eastern Non-Devanagari Ms. 

Oi 

Cuttack, Utkal University, No. not given. Oriya script. 
Undated. Size 15-1 "X Ufi"- Lines 6-7 per page. Letters about 100 
per line. Folios 139 (which are numbered in Vedic numerals). 
Text incomplete, ending in § 1 . lOO c of An. Adh. 122 . 

Occasionally agrees voith Mi, 

3. North-Western Non-Devanagari Ms. 

Si 

Ujjain, Scindia Oriental Institute, No. 4481. Sarada script. 
Undated. Size 12" X 7 "- Lines 20-22 per page. Letters about 50 
per line. Folios 231. Text incomplete, ending in il 135 of An. 
Adh. 227, no last colophon. Slokas and Adhyayas numbered. 
Full of important marginal notes. Writing neat and clear. Scribal 
errors very few. Mentions the end of the Purvardha of the Matsya 
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Purana after its Adhvava joj /t 

Represents the Kashmirian version.*"^’ on folio 127-A, 

4. North Indian Devanagari Mss. 

Dj 

Scindia Oriental Ttic+*+ .u at 
'4-5-X7'. Lines ,e a page L'tt 
3 sodkapatras (that added to foIioTr f 
characters). Text up to the end f written in Sarada 

(An. Adh.a63), bntinfte coinptan 4“ f -umbered aj, 
plete, Adhyaya-numbers given ^wrono- t -f ^ 
useful marginalia mostly written in 

and additions fromg, are noted in the ^ ^ "^^^ings 

later hand. It seems to be a Devanaicra - sodhapatras in a 

in one place it confuses the letted 
similar in form in the Sarada scriotl ^ 

PrapasyatP. Text conflated to some extent TT“ 
spellmg mistakes, ..g. an dpaprana leTtet f ™ Peculiar 

versa. Has no virama-dandas. ‘ ^ ^ rnahdpram and vice 

Ends as follows: — 

ely allied to Si and^to some extent to D 2 also. 

^°^ection)/’Dated''TaXat^?677^^^ J146 (Iccharam Desai 
Ae ^Indian Ephemens\ Size -dy * » ' t verified firom 

FoHos 604. Text complete but J^a ’ Page. 

iloka of An. Adh. 290, aLni tLte m^ IPf ' iphala-sruti) 

85d, r33.67ato i34.b, Adh-44.7ia: 

^ vvorm-eaten and worn-out. 


• T«artual peculiarities of this Ms iirZ ' 
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It gives the last colophon as follows: — 

MHW 

^TRq; II -11 li 
(^RW55i?) tori^ii^II. . . .11 

Agrees to some extent with §i and Di, but specially with Di; also 
with the group D3-7 

D3 

Surat, Ghunllal Gandhi Vidya Bhavana, No. 124. Undated. 
Size ^I.5"X5^ Lines 10 per page. Folios numbered in there parts — 
(i) 1-235, i^) (liO ^-158 (of which fF. 1 10-143 missing), 

total 538. Text complete except for the following missing portions — 
An. Adh. 245. 42a-82d, 257. i6a to 274.75c, Some marginal corrections. 
Names of various herbs and medicines of the Madhuragana are written 
on the margins in vernacular, e.g., 
etc. 

D4 

London, British Museum, microfilm of Ms. No, io8, undated. 
Folios 531. Text complete. 

Closely agrees with D3 

D5 (eMtin Pargiter’s PMWja Text). 

London, India Office Library, No. E 3549. Dated Samvat 
1824 (A.D. 1767)- Size i3"X7" Lines 16 per page. Folios 334, 
bound. Text complete. Slokas and Adhyayas not numbered, even 
colophons are not coloured with pigment. Writing poor. Scribal 
errors, repetitions and omissions abound; lacuna marked with dots. 
Pfsthamatras used for the vowels and ‘o’, and rarely for ‘ai\ and 
*au\ Has preserved some good readings. 

T>6 

Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, No. 226 of 

1895-1902, New. No. II. Dated Sarhvat 1680 (A.D. 1623)— 

M ; date verified. Size 

ii.5":X3". Lines 11 to a page. Folios numbered i to 439, of which 
13 intervening folios are missing. Text up to the end of An, Adh. 
291 ; missing portions of the text — An. Adh. i.ia-igb, 2* 5C-32b, 14,9c- 
21a, i5.ia-28d, 131. ia-4od, i4i.ia-29b, 2i4.nb-23d, 2i5.ia-i6d, 
220.i5a-45c, 249.ic-73Cj 285.2b-last §1. (colophon also missing), 

286.ia-8d, 288.2a-last §1 (colophon also), 289’ia-i2b. Scribal mistake s 
abound. Prsthamatras used. Margins generally worm-eaten. 

14 
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Allied to D5 ; Mss. D3-5 are also allied and the agreement of this 
group is very extensive. 


D? 

Poona, BO R I, No. 28 of 1871-72, New No. 2. Dated Samvat 

1776 (A.D. i 7 I 9 )- 4 ^ ^ ; — ; date 

verified. Size io‘8"X”6.2" Lines 14 to a page. Folios 498. 
Text complete except for the missing portions — An. Adh. 
I07.ia-i5d, 287. 4a to 289. 3d. After the SI. 28 of An, Adh. 291, 
the heading is given and then 21 Slokas on this 

topic are added, after which the text ends. From the Ephemeris 
it appears that the lunar moth mentioned in its date is amdfiU, 
hence it appears to have been written in the Western parts of India. 

Allied to D3-6; Mss. D2-7, D3-7 and Ds-? form separate groups. 

Ds 

Poona, BORI, No. 119 of 1884-87, New No. 9. Undated. 
Size 12' X 4.8", Lines ii to- a page. Folios Nos. 41 to 161, folios 
126-131 and 141-150 are missing. Text incomplete, extending from 
An. Adh. 25. 4 to 119. 41 only, some intervening portions missing, 
viz. An. Adh. 92. 17a to 95.1b, and 101.77a to 113.2b. 
Contains a large number of special readings. 

Allied mostly to D5, and to some extent to D7 also 

Dp (dMt in Pargiter’s Pwrat}a Text). 

London, India Ofldee Library No. E. 3548. Dated Saihvat 1582 
(A.D. 1525)-“^ 

date verified from the ‘Ephemeris’ wherein all these 
details of its date agree. Size i4"X8'. Lines 14 to a page. Folios 320, 
bound. Text complete except for the missing portions— An. Adh. 
44.38a-85d, 203-210, 2i3-6c-2i5.i4d, 2i8.i3a-37b, 233-237, 248. 
I5b-63a. This is the oldest of the collated Mss. of the Matsya. 
Written in Rajasthan during the reign of Rdna Sri Sangrama by 
two persons (brothers) who were residents of MaUsapura. Contains 

peculiar mistakes, e.g. for for etc. The 

margins contain some notes in English, possibly by Mr. Pargiter. 

Dio 

• Poona, BORI, No. 340, New No. 36. Dated Samvat 1700 
(A.D. 1643)— date verified. Size I4.8"x6.3". Lines 12 on an average. 
Folios 334. Text ' complete except , for the missing portion- 
An. Adh. 66 ■to ’68.29d. Sloks and Adhyayas numbered. Scribal 
crrws very few. Wriring good. 
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It gives the post-colophon statement as follows: — 
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Dll 

Bombay, University Library, No. 1306. Undated. Size 
I2.8 "x 6". Lines 13-15. Folios 239. Text from the beginning 
upto the 22nd §loka of An. Adh. 291, ending in the § 1 . — 

no virama danda and no colophon. Portions missing — An Adh, 
io6.ia-35d, i5o.xoa to 153.23b, 153.122a to 161.53d. The Ms. is old, 
many folios fragmentary. Writing of old type, It seems to be written 
by more than one copyist. 

Dg-ii form a closely allied group. 

Di2 

Fort Ratnnagar, Sarsvatl Bhandara, No. 38/182. Undated. 
Size 12.4'" X 4.5". Lines 7 to a page. Folios 944 plus 3 additional 
folios (sodkapatras). Text complete. 

The post-colophon iloka runs as follows ; — 

^ I 

^ ^ II 

Hence it may be inferred tha^ the Ms. was written in K^i. 
D9-12 form another group, (See also Ni). 

Di3 

Poona, Deccan College, Post-graduate and Research Institute: 
Manuscripts Library, No. 2288. Undated. Appearance old. Size 
i 4-3''X5-6" Lines 10-12 per page. Folios 454. Text complete. 
The post-colophon stament ends with fm:’. Adhyayas 

and ^lokas not numbered. Writing fair and of old type. Scribal 
mistakes few. Consonants generally doubled after 

Di 4 (fMt in Pargiter’s Jaraita Text) 

London, India Office Library, No, E 3550. Dated Saihvat 
1852 (A. D. 1795). Size I 4 "X( 7 ". Lines 15 to a page. Folios 
354. Text complete. Writing good, in some places decorated. 
Letters ^ and often confused and interchanged. Consonants 

generaEy doubled after Some marginal corections and notes 
in English by Mr. Pargiter. 

P are allied and for^ (i group hasiitg very extensive cgrenreKt. 
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D 13-14 form another allied group whose agreement w still mart 

extensive. 

Dis 

Tanjore, Tanjore Maharaja Sarfoji^s Sarasvati Mahal LibranV 
Xew Descriptive Catalogue No. 10443, BurnelFs Catalogue No. 1599* 
Undated, but looks older than Dig. Text complete. Adhyay^^ 
not numered. West Indian Devanagari writing. Scribal errors in 
large number. Purchased from Banaras by Raja Sarfoji, 

Allied to Di2“14 . . 

5. South Indian Devanagari Mss. 

Tanjore, T. M. S. Sarasvati Mahal Library, New Des. Cat 
No, 10442, Burneirs 1598. Dated §aka 1631 (A. D. 1709). Size 
I4'^X5»6". Folios 471. First seven folios contain a table of the 
names of Adhyayas. Text complete. Penultimate Adhyay^i 
numbered 240, the last Adhyaya not numbered. Copied in Tanjore 
by one Venkata Sastri for Raja Tulaja. 

Its post-colophon reads: — 

Dj 7 

Tanjore, T. M. S. Sarasvati Mahal Library, New Des. Cat. 
No. 10440, Burnell’s 1596. Size i4"X5.6". Lines ii to a page. 
Folios 405. Granthas 14,000. Te.xt complete. Penultimate Adhyaya 
numbered 240, the last Adh. not numbered. Seems to have been 
copied in South India, for the scribe begins it as— I 
1 llj and ends with 

Dig 

Tanjore, T. M. S. Sarasvati Mahal Library, New Des. Cat 
No. 10445, Burnell’s 1601. Undated. Size I5.6"x6 6" Lines ri 
to apage Folios 416. Granthas 14,000. Text complete. Pen. 
ultimate Adhyaya numbered 240, the last Adhyaya not numbered, 
beems to be comparatively new. 

^iris also form a separate group. 

Beoerlly TT's! IS' rf “ 

y South Indian manuscripts, and means the year 1631 (from 
right to left ^- 1 , cf-6, ^=:3j = A SaradS Ms. of Sridhara’s 

on the Bl.,a:.d,ua also gives i. date as 
(ue., 1432 V. .) See P. K. Code’s Mian Literal^ Uis^r^^ yoi. 
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Di 9 

Madras, Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, No. D 2254. 
Undated. Size Lines ii per page. Folios 603. Text 

complete except for the missing portion — An. Adh. 218.34c to 
219. Q3d. Appearance new. 

Allied to D16-1S specially to Di7-ig. 

The group Dje-ig agrees with the Northern group D3-7 in a 
number of cases. 

D20 

Tanjore, T. M. S. Sarasvati Mahal Library, New Des. Cat. 
No. 1 0441, Burnell’s 1597. Undated. Size ii"X4-6" Lines per 
page 10-12. Folios 520, the last folio is blank. Text complete. 
The penultimate Adhyaya numbered 240, the last Adh. not 

numbered. It also ends with the words 

Dai 

Tanjore, T. M. S. Sarasvati Mahal Library, New Des. Cat. 
No. 10444, Burnell’s 1600. Undated. Folios 489, of which folios 
1-288 are old and the rest are new, has a number of sodhapatras. 
Text complete. The penultimate Adhyaya numbered but the last 
not numbered. The name of the scribe is Visvanatha Bhatta. 

Dao'Zi allied. 

T>22 

Tanjore, T. M. S. Sarasvati Mahal Library, New Des. Cat. 
No. 10446, Burnell’s 1602. Undated. Appearance old. Size 
ii"X 4-6". Lines 10 per page. Folios No. 262 to 556. Text 
incomplete, begins from An. Adh. 145. no d and goes up to the end 
of the An. text; Adh. 228-26 b to 230-7 d missing. Writing of old 
type. Full of scribal errors. Some special readings. 

Generally agrees with Ni and Dia- 
U23 

Tanjore, T. M. S. Sarasvati Mahal Library, New Des. Cat. 
No. 10447, Burnell’s 1603. Undated. Size small. Folios i to 65. 
Text contains An. Adh. 215-242 {Rdja-dharma) only. 

D24 

Tanjore, T. M. S. Sarasvati Mahal Library, New Des. Cat. 
No. 10449. Burnell’s 1605. Undated. Size Folios i to 

26. Text contains An. Adh. 2 i 5 - 243 -‘?:r 5 rq^ 5 rTO . 

Belongs to Raja Tulaja’§ collections. 
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D23-24 allied. 


D25 

Tanjore, T. M. S, Sarasvatl Mahal Library, New Des- Cat. 
No. 10448, Burnell’s No. 1604. Undated. Appearance new. 
Folios I to 13. Text contains vln. Adh. 253-262 {Grhakala- 
vinirnaya, Vastu etc.). 

6. South Indian Non-Deavnagari Mss. 

Gi 


Trivandrum, H. H. Maharaja’s Palace Library, No. 402- 
Undated. Grantha script. Substance palm-leaf. Text up to. An. Adh. 

142 ); divided into two Khan das; 29 additional 

chapters at the beginning of the Uttarakhanda. Collation done from 
its Devanagarl transcript prepared at Trivandrum.* 

Last Coloption reads — ^ 



London, India Office Library, No. K 6749. Malayalam transcript 
of a Malayalam Original. Undated. Pages i to 382 of foolscap size. 
Text upto the An. Adh. 142. 


Last colophon — 

5?:idr II 

Except in the two-khanda division and the additional chapters, 
this Ms. is allied to Gi. 


A statement showing the An. Adhyayas omitted, combined, 
split added or transposed in these Mss. is given below, which will 

further give us an idea of the mutual alHance and also of the indivi- 
dual pecularlties of the Mss. 


65 in 

226'4a-i2d „ 

227.ic-nd „ 

245.42-82 
*56.1-226 „ 


Ni.Ot, gi.Di,D 8 , Dg-io, 020-21, Gx.Mi 

Si.Di. D2-7 
S.Di, D2 
D3-4 

D5-7 

D2 
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Adhyayas Combined. 


45, 46 

in 

Ni.Oi, Di, D5-8, D9-11, D16-18, D20-21 
Gi.Mi 

48,49 

53 

Ni. Oi, Di, D8, D9-11, D 12-15, Mi 

81, 82 

53 

Ni.Oi, D7-8, D9-11, D12-15, Gi.Mi 

T (Telugu ed.) 

83-92 

* 53 

Ni.Oi, D9-10, Gi.Mi 

84-92 

53 

S1.D1, 013-14 

94 , 95 

53 

Oi 

99 , 100 

53 

All Northern and Southern Mss. 

106, 107 

33 

Ds 

III, 112 

53 

G I 

113, 1 14 

33 

O1.D2, D7-8, D9-10, D14-15, Gi.Mi 

122, 123 

33 

S1.D1, N1.D9-11, D12-14, Gi.Mi 

126, 127 

53 

All Northern Mss (D8 missing), Gi.Mi. 

14b, 147 

33 

Di, D21 

226, 227 

53 

S1.D1.D2, 03-7,09-10, D12-15, D19 

230, 231 

33 

D5-6 

Adhyayas Split. 

42 (2) 

in 

D12-15 120 (3) in Gi 

44 ( 2 ) 

33 

Si 140 (2) „ §i-Di 

47 ( 3 ) 

33 

§i 153 (3) » 

47 ( 2 ) 

33 

Di 153 (2) „ Di 

50 (2) 

33 

S1.D1 154 (ii) „ ^i 

93 (2) 

33 

D3-7,Di6-i9 180 (2) „ Si 

108 (2) 

33 

D16, D20-21 180 {3) „ D2 

113 (2) 

33 

S1.D1 183 (2) „ S 

114 (2) 

33 

Si 

Adhyayas added. 

After An, 

Adh. 

loi D16-18 add one Adhyaya of 50 Slokas 

each on Parana Sramm Vidhi. 

After An. 
on Bhugola. 

Adh. 

II 2 T (Telugu) adds one Adhyaya of 9 Slokas 


After An. Adh. 128. Gi adds 29 Adhyayas on Narasimha-carita, 
Bhairava-caritd and Kalapi-carita. 

It should be noted here that only the South Indian Mss. have 
additional Adhyayas and show a greater tendency for inflation. 

Adhyayas transposed. 

Adh. 109 and no transposed inDi 

Adh. 230 and 231 transposed in D16-18, andD23-24. 



BOOK REVIEW 

Studies In The Upapuranas, Vol. I. By 
Dr. R. C. Hazra, Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Research Series, No. 11, 1958, Rs, 25-1. 


The Puranas in general form a long neglected field 
Indological study; and this is more so in the case o£ tr.i 
Upapuranas. Hence the volume under review entJtl^^i^ 
"Studies in the Upapuranas" by Dr. R. C. Hazra published bj 
The Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta, in their Resea rC;' 
Series, will be welcomed by all Indologists. The author h^'- 
already established a place for himself in this field of Purani'^ 
Studies by his earlier publication of "Studies in the PuraId^ 
Records on Hindu Rites and Customs" and numerous fia|>tr'i 
on Puranic texts and problems. 


He has prepared an extensive study of the Upapuraua 
literature also and of this the first has been published. Xfit? 
present volume starts with a re-assessment of the historictd 
development of the various Upapuranas. The traditional view 
that the Upapuranas are only supplements to the Mahapuranus 
have no independent authoritativeness, has been disproved 
in this book. The more logical theory that they have originated 
naturally and simultaneously with the growth of diverse sect! 
and worships like the Sakta, Pasupata, Pancaratra atiK 
Bhagavata during or before the early days of the Gupta periud 
has been shown. Since they are exclusively "adapted to soil 
the purposes of local cults and the religious needs of differeni 
sects, these Upapuranas do not adhere to any conventions witl 
^rd to their Content and plan. Incidentally, a study of the 
TT'f tlicse Puranas with their subsequent accrc- 
nms and a derations may afford valuable information about tht 

irin« .1. , ^viagian intJuence under Scythian 

^ .0 the "Lv a 

has rev«Ioi the division of Sun-worshippi'ng 
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Magas into the two groups of Magas and Bhojakas and the 
deterioration of the latter as temple priests; the differences 
between the sun- worshipping Magas and the fire-worshipping 
Magas of the Zoroastrian school ; and the comparatively lower 
status enjoyed by the latter in society. The origin of the 
Samba Parana is traced to the Punjab and the claims of 
Orissa for the same ai'e disproved. 

The Visnudharma, Visnudharmottara and Narasimha 
Puraiias are discussed under the heading “Major Vaisnava 
Upapuranas”. As an introduction to this Chapter, the history 
of the Pancaratra system has been traced with special refer- 
ence to its metamorphosis from the original non-Vedic or 
even anti-Vedic character to the later Brahmanic trends. The 
gradual emergence of the Krsna-V asudeva cult and the 
Bhagavata school is also traced. The spread of Buddhism 
under the patronage of Asoka Maurya gave incentive to many 
of these Hindu Puranas. The Visnudharma is dated not 
earlier than 200 A.D, and the Agneya Purana is proved to have 
borrowed many chapters from it. 

From a chapter-wise analysis of the Visnudharmottara 
Purana, the author has shown that it is a compilation of 
summaries of, and extracts and isolated verses from, some of 
the early works of the different branches of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Its date is fixed between 400 and 500 A-D. 

I'he Narasiihha Purana, one of the oldest of the extant 
Vaisnava Puranas is next dealt with. Its authenticity, anti- 
quity and non-Tantric character are brought out. The 
Varahakhya Samhita mentioned therein is proved as the 
common source for the Narasimha as well as the present 
Varaha Puranas. 

Under the heading ‘Minor Vaisnava Upapuranas’, the 
Kriyayogasara, the Adi, Kalki, Purusottama and Brhannarada 
Puranas are discussed. The independent origin of the 
Kriyayogasara, wrongly tagged on to the Padmapurana, is 
established. The Adya Purana or Adi Purana found quoted 
and recognised in early works is proved to be different from 
both the extant versions of a later Purana bearing the same 
name. A study of this lost Adi Purana is attempted by the 
author from its available remnants In various works, 

15 
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EDITORIAL 


The first number of Turana due on the Vyasa-Parnim5 
day ''(20th July, 1959) was printed at Madras, and published 
by the end of December, 1959 due to unavoidable delaying 
factors, To implement faithfully the decision of the Purana 
Committee of the Kashira] Trust, His Highness, Maharaja 
Saheb of Banaras, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, decided 
on Jan. 3, 1960 that each number of this Journal should be 
published on the appointed date, viz., on Vyasa Purnima 
and the 'Vasanta-PanchamT. Accordingly he took the decision 
that the work of editing and printing should be done at Varanasi 
and entrusted the academic part of the job to me. In view of 
the superiority of the standard attained in the first number 
by my esteemed colleague, Dr. Raghavan, I have reluctantly 
agreed to carry out the wish of His Highness. Although the 
Journal has now shifted its venue from Madras to Varanasi, the 
constitution of the Editorial Board remains unchanged. 

The horizon of the Journal is gradually unfolding before 
our eyes. The extent of the existing eighteen Mahapuranas is 
about four lacs of slokas. To this may be added the extant 
Upapuranas, and the Itihasa literature of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata which Indian tradition has always regarded as 
an integral part of the Purana tradition, and the approximate bulk 
of which adds another couple of lacs of slokas. Thus this single 
branch of Sanskrit literature is of very vast dimension, exceeding 
anything of its kind known in the literature of the world. 

The range of themes dealt with in the Puranas is kaleidos- 
copic, the documentation is far-reaching, bold and compre- 
hensive, and hardly any aspect of Indian culture has remained 
outside its purview. It seems surprising that this branch of 
literature did not receive the attention which it merited, not 
only by the extent but also by the importance of its contents. 
Fortunately Indologists in many a country are now veering 
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to the due claims of the Puranas and some important contri- 
butions on this subject have been recently forthcoming; e. g,, 
the writings of Dr. Kirfel, Dr. R. C. Hazra, Prof. D. R. Mankad 
and others. But the field is large and requires to be cultivated 
intensively. 

In the first instance it is necessary to build up adequately 
the requisite tools of Puranic research, as follows : — 

1- A classified Concordance of the contents, subjects, 
themes and legends of the entire Puranic literature. 
This is a task which has already occupied the 
attention of His Highness and be has appointed 
a whole-time scholar, Shri Ram Shankar Bhatta- 
charya, to work on this plan. It is realised that 
this work alone is quite vast and the resources required 
for its completion will have to be adequately 
amplified. 

2. A Dictionary of Puranic Proper Names, much on the 
lines of the Dietiomry of Pali Proper Karnes by 
G. Malalasekera, which is now universally recognised 
as the best guide and mirror of the factual infer- 

• mation in Pali literature. 

3. Critical editions of the important Puranas and 
Upapuranas based on the available select manuscripts 
and accomplished in accordance with the approved 
methods of collation and text-reconstruction. The 
Purana Committee of the All-India Kashiraj Trust 
took it as the first item of its programme, and the 
critical edition of the Matsya Purana has fairly 
advanced under the editorship of Dr. V. Raghavan. 
The collation work of the Vamana and the Brahma 
Puranas is under way by the Pandits of the 
Ramnagar PuranafOffice. 

In the second place it is desirable that canons of higher re- 
search be applied to the interpretation of the Puranas, and a 
nes of dissertations undertaken with a view to interpret the 
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specialised contents of this literature. As illustrative of this field 
the following subjects may be noted for the preparation of theses 
of varying lengths : — 

1. Puranic geography 

2. Puranic chronology 

3. Dynastic lists 

4. Sarga and Pratisarga or Puranic Srishti-Vidya 

5. Manvantara-Vidya in the Puranas 

6. The conception of Trideva 

7. Gods in the Puranas 

8. Goddesses in the Puranas 

9 . Siva-Charita and the ’ • of Siva 

10. Vishnu-Charita and the iconography of Vishnu 

11. Saivism in the Puranas (A study of the Mahesvara, 
Pasupata, Mahavratin, Kapalika, and other forms) 

12. -Vaishnavism (Pancharatra, Bhagavata, Satvata, Na- 
rayanlya and other forms). 

13. Surya, its iconography and religious worship 

14. Tirthas and Sthala-Mahatmyas 

15. Sankhya Philosophy in the Puranas 

16. Yoga, its philosophy and practice 

17. Vedic and Upanishadic tradition in the Puranas 

18. Vratas 

19. Dana 

20. Pitris and Sraddha 

21. Daivasuram (Different motifs of the conflct between the 
Devas and Asuras) 

22. Pratima-Sastra and Vastu-Vidya (images, temples etc.) 

23. Puranic legends 

24. Yajfia 

25. Raja-dharma and Niti 

26. Avataras 
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27. Stotras 

28. Varnasrama-dharma 

29. Special subjects like Ayurveda, Jyotisha, etc. 

30. Pcija and Sadachara 

31. Bhakti-dbarma 

The above list is only illustrative and topics may be added 
according to choice. 

A serious study of the language, grammar and vocabulary 
of the Puranas is also solicited. 

These lines of study are good so far as they go. Their 
main emphasis is on an exoteric approach to the Parana literature. 
This kind of intellectual approach forms part of the modern canons 
of historical research and is designed to extract material for the 
social, reljgmu.s, philosophical, political and cultural history of 
the regions and periods in which these texts were codified or 
written. But the traditional Indian approach to the study of the 
Puranic lore lays greater emphasis on the esoteric interpretation 
of the bulk of Puranic contents. The basic position is summed 
up in the following statement 

That is, the metaphysical truth of the Veda is intended to 
be demonstrated in the Itihjsa-Purana manner. Veda and the 
Itihasa-Purana maintain their distinctive styles of stating the 
cosmic or i.ic!;..>lv..'.c!il truth. The method of the Veda employs 
the technique of direct and explicit expression in a cogent and 
concise form. The method of the Parana, on the other hand, 
consists m casting the metaphysical truths in the mould of 
suitable legends, aiming not at brevity but amplification, caring 
not so much for succintness as- for clarity and popular compre-* 
hension. The Parana was the subject of recitation before 
poplar assemblies and the redactors wisely introduced a 
su stantial element of attraction and flavour for the common mind, 
at the same tme incorporating a mass of material appertaining 
to the cult aspects of religious beliefs and practices. The 
Purapas thus evolved an ideal and healthy synthesis between 
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BRAHMA PRAISES VYASA 

Since now you have realised the mystical knowledge, 
I consider you to be superior to Vasishtha, the great sage of 
yore, celebrated for his austerities. 

Since birth your words, full of truth, have been directed 
to the exposition of Brahman, 

The world would have been enveloped in mental darkness if 
you had not illumined it with the light of your_ knowledge. 

By its deeds enveloped in gloom this world has been 
treated to a festival of mental insight with the application of the 
collyrium of knowledge. 
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ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION OF MYTHS 

‘If then the mythology of the Aryan nations is to be 
studied to good purpose, the process applied to their legends 
must be strictly scientific. In every Aryan land we have a vast 
mass of stories, some preserved in great epic poems, some in 
the pages of mythographers or historians, some in tragic, lyric, 
or comic poetry, and some again only in the oral tradition or 
folklore of the people. All these, it is clear, must be submitted 
to that method of comparison and differences by which induc- 
tive science has achieved its greatest triumphs. Not a step 
must be taken* on mere conjecture ; not a single result must be 
anticipated by ingenious hypothesis. For the reason of their 
existence we must search, not in our own moral convictions, or 
in those of ancient Greeks or Romans, but in the substance and 
materials of the myths themselves. We must deal with their 
incidents and their names. We must group the former accor- 
ding to their points of likeness and difference ; and we must 
seek to interpret the latter by the principles which have been 
established and accepted as the laws of philological analysis.’ 

George W. Cox, Th Mithh^u ofth Arj/an Mions, 

1870, p. 13 
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[This article discusses and explains the five well- 
known chief topics of the Puranas (viz. Sarga, 
Pratisarga, Manvantaras, Variisa, and Va'ihsyann- 
charita). Some Puranas, such as Bhagavata and 
Brahmavaivarta, give ten topics of the Mahapuranas, 
It is shown in this articte that these ten topics are 
only an expansion of the five main topics.] 
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A CULTURAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
SARASVATI STOTRA 

BY 

V. S. Agrawala 

m w ^4. w4 % id- 

% ^ 5irciIc«T^ =^, ^ ^ I tg 

a«i^icw, Ji^ig^zr Jirw, =^iwr5Ti^e; i 

^r^^rr^ET % m\ m] 

^31% I qg ti^si^giigigr^g t^rwci^ i ] 

This sublime Stotra to Sarasvati {gu;pra, pp. 121-122; 
Markandeya, 23, 30-47) is a work of fine literary art and composed 
of diverse references to philosophical doctrines. It is also incor- 
porated in the Vamana Purana, ch. 32. The goddess is said to 
have sprung from Brahma [Brahna-yon%, 30). Brahma is the deity 
or genius of Brahmaras, which, as Kalidasa explains, is the 
equivalent of avyalta garovara of BuddM ( g[|f m; gjR'giirfrgp^ 
I ^5% 13-60), or the Universal Mind or 
Collective Unconscious. Sarasvati is Brahma’s power 
substance, represented as his ‘daughter.’ The etymology of the 
name— ‘she that wells out from the invisible fountain 
of knowledge’— is a pointer to her origin. She is the supreme 
cause of the world combining in her person the two opposite 
principles of gat and mt, mohla and trivarya ( = aHhvat padm, 
vs. 31); she is one with them {yogavad, vs. 31) and also beyond 
or transcends them {ggamy^ga, vs. 31). This statement is based 
on the Sadasad-vadii doctrine of the Nasadlya Siikta (Rv. X. 
129. 1). 

Verses 32, 33 are based on the doctrine of KgJiara and 
AkgJiara, originally referred to in the Asyavamlya Sukta (Rv. I. 
164. 42) and elaborated in many subsequent texts, specially 
4 
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the Upanishads and the Gita. The latter explains the Five 
Bhotas as hhara and the Pranic power or energy as ahhara 
{=Tsutastlia, so called from its being stationed on hiita or matter) 

15-15). The Purana literally 
renders it as— 3?^^ q?;?? sriT (vs. 33), i. e. Brahman 

is ahhara, and the universe is hhara. The Goddess is both 
Ihuta and pram, i. e. both the manifest world and its unmani- 
fest cause. 

The unmanifest power is like Fire concealed in the 
fuel and the manifest is constituted of the material elements 
which are atomic (bhaumaseha paramanavah, vs. 33). It is the 
cosmic energy of ahhara which assumes atomic formation 
paramanuvat, i. e. indivisible particles endued with gravity 
and motion. Motion or gati is the chief characteristic of 
ahhara, which thereby is transformed into hhara or matter 

?Iri: (Rv. I. 164, 42). 

Fire (Agni) is identical with Ahhara, also called the Prana and 
the Yonder Sun : {Jamimya Upanishad 

Brahmam, Z. \0. ll). Ahhara is energy oi Agni, also identified 
with Vak, of which the typical and concise symbol is OM, 

differentiated both as A-U-M and also the unmanifest principle 
behind it. 


This leads the author to refer to the ancient Triha doctrine 
elaborated at different levels as 

the three vyahritis). All these formed part of the 
symbolism of the ancient Vedic metaphysical doctrines or 
Vidyas and are frequently referred to in the Puranas. They 
need to be explained. For example, the ‘ three matras refer to 

the three metres ( nprct*! ); that which is m^ra or 

measure is Jitedas or rhythm. The conjoint doctrine of 
mdchlmdas is inculcated in the Rigveda, AsyavamTya Sukta, 
^ ^ terminology, as 

m, mK, and each of which needs 

to e explained. Suffice it to say that by grasping the undep- 
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lying spirit of the Triad the basic nietapliysical position becomes 
integrated and transparent. Three Fires of the ritual corres- 
pond to the Three Gnnas of philosophy and the Three Devas 
of the Puranas : 

=g'Ji5rT - = swsrq- 

A clearer statement is found in the MaitrayanI Upanishad : 

^ of I%q[^ sTU 

8?fT;T-qf5-3Tif^cT = 5^R«[cft 

Trr|qc2r-^%<nif?^-3jrp?fk = g5prdt^^ 

5lF-8mq-5qR=lV-i:'-' 

These are the Triple Forms of Prajapati, called his erq^^q 
immanent in creation. That which transcends these is referred 
to as 

As stated here at the end,- Goddess Sarasvati represents 
this triple concrete form : ricTfiTTmsrer ^ cfq ^ (vs 57 ) 

The poet then turns to the doctrine of Vak as correlated with 
Yajfia. Different seers here is equal to5i|f^,from5i5fq^^- 
in?];) have elaborated the timeless and primeval principle of Yajiia 
in diverse forms— here classified as 7 Havir-yajnas, 7 Paka- 
yajfias and 7 Somayajnas. The classification of Yajnas was 
a topic involving difference of opinion among several Schools, 
but the Parana writers cite an accepted generalisation. The 
main point is the invoking of Sarasvati in the yajnas in the triple 
forms of Hotri recitations, Yajus formulas and Saman chants. 
Sarasvati is Vak, and Vak is a form of Agni ( , ^^q?r 

Agni is a terrestrial deity, primarily of material 
nature as the Vaisvanara fire kindling within the body, in the 
form of various secretions. There can be no yajna without Agni 
and Vak (qpl bence it is stated that the 
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Drahraavadins perform the sacrificial ritual with the aid of 
Sarasvatl. 

Having enunciated the triple aspect of the Goddess imma- 
nent in the universe, the poet turns his attention to that aspect 
of the deity which transcends all categories and is beyond the 
rjuige of human experience for which the silent half 

mora of O/hkara was accepted as a symbol in all the 
schools of ancient Indian thought, called here 
the Supreme Half (cf. ^ ^ ^ ^:) 

unchanging imperishable celestial as 

opposed to jftff) and devoid of alteration (trRcTtJlfeRa). This 
absolute form of the Divinity is beyond the grasp of thought and 
expression ft This is the incompre- 

hensible aspect and secret nature of the one God and also the many 
gods, and Sarasvatl is identical with both the One and the many. 

This was the position of the metaphysical doctrine as 
developed in the theistic SSnkhya school and in the 
Vedanta tradition as represented by the pre-$ankara 
Vedanta of die Upanishads [Of. in Kalidasa 

for the meaning of the term Vedanta). In the Gupta age, 
Saiikhya, Yoga, Pasupata, Paiicharatra and Veda made a 
common cause in the revival and reorganisation of Dharraa 
against the Baudhas and the Arhatas. The Mahabharata 
refers to them as concordant parts of one whole' (parasparan- 

Also _ ^ ^ ^ (ffrrfffTl, 'I.qr, 336- 76) 

^ ? II 

I Ji^iT w R qqjfirq; II (iari^tpri 337. i-2] 

Also, _ ' 

4iv: qinff hj I i 

'WRR with slight variation.) 
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gani). The Vedic tradition was also known as Vedaranyaka 
and Vedanta. Principally there were two philosophical traditions, 
the one of Veda based on the concept of Pnrusha or Brah- 
man and the other of Sahkhya based on that of Prakriti as 
the cause of the universe The reference to 

these two traditions in this stotra becomes clear in a historical 
perspective. The Pailcharatra Bhagavatas had no philosophy 
of their own and the Sahkhyas no separate religion ; so the two, 
as it were, entered into an alliance, as amply shown by the availa- 
ble Pailcharatra literature and the Puranas, But all these new 
faiths, viz. the Pancharatra Bhagavatas and the Pas'upatas assi- 
milated as much of religion and philosophy as they could from the 
ancient Vedic tradition which was exceptionally rich both in 
■ i ■ ;b\.Vc i’ thought and theistic religious observances. Verses 
43-47 of the stotra bear ample proof of the use of Vedic termino- 
logy for expressing the dual aspects of the Deity who is both 
gg; and and and and and 

fr[c?r and We have the famous passage in the 

Upanishad : 

^ c4 =q' I (fo j 

That which is externalised as the concrete form in the material 
world, is perishable, moving and existent ; that which is un- 
manifest is eternal and stable. 

The Parana writer naturally borrowed also a few ideas from 
his own times; e. g. the dual aspect of the Goddess is referred to 
as 5^ and ^-nd (the conception of 

savouring of the Buddhist development), and she is identified 

with the many forms of energy ( ) and the one source 

of Supreme Power '4^). She in her unmanifest form is 

without visual trace {anahhya), but she becomes manifest in the 
Shad-gunas ( ). The Six Gunas of Sarasvatl as the 
Goddess of speech appertain to the triple nature of both sound 
and meaning. Sound ( sahda ) is threefold, gross, subtle and 



transcendent ; and similarly meaning (arth) is threefold, which 
in the Agamic lore was known as BIiuvum, Tottvci and K(il<z> 

I. A detailed discription is found in the ^iva Purana, Vayavlya 
SaithitSi ch. 28 

w\^ ^WcRT fff 5TSII I 

II II 

^1: II 11 

m%i 5ifi # II \ II 

ei l^s i 

TO HIT 11 V II 

f^?9WfT ^! ^flcir' TO 1 

qn 51^; gr TO II H II 

cIstT 1 

qlfeorq^tJil^sqsiT MU 

TOT 1 

^ ^ IM 11 

?iT mm %to% i 

m igifttdT: II -i II 

I pi i 

c5?r^NW II ^ 11 

isri^riTt cir#r Wd^ni i 

toto '^^^'>lI^Ict! n* II 

^ 'igk # fg^^r: i 

jirsn^ =g ^ Ml II 

=q =qi^! ^m, > 

3ifiw>3r=g 5qp:jf52iTTO^?r^ nun 

giro: gf: qrfwqT?TOig ^ i 

^•Wi =? II n II 

gqqRlq ii u \\ 

sqif# i 

8FTO|Npfii pgifq 5 #1^3: MMi 
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il# i 

wW? ^ mw? ^w{ I1 1'* II 
'Wi: m it^w I 

wniPipra.sTOi'j^^^i^n^ ii 
8^lfiw: >1^ 5iWw wni 
'RiliFWI SSR^iiW II n II 
^ jlTO fe;tril?^l 
^ >3^ fitlli^ TO II II 

t? aw TO W vSr'#: I 

*>» 

''fifiwiiwfe: rataWw; ii ’ll ii 
i%I t#iTO 5il®(^l 
^ W I wwilTOl II II 
3!^^ feiai I 

iTO a^TO'ai^ airotai ii 'iui 
W|: TO TOfite I 
#f TOR# Hpifes TO[ II V< II 




(Puraiia Concordance) 

wt; 11?: 

»Tfr=^^ 


[As is well known the original contents of the Purana 
literature were marked by a five-fold classification called PaHoTia' 
laksliam. These included — 1. Sarga, 2. Pratisarga, 3. Manvan- 
taras, 4. "Vaiiisa, and 5. Vamsaniicharita. Sarga and Pratisarga 
constitute the two sides of the same medal, viz. an account of 
the creation and dissolution of the universe. These two formed 
the early Siishti-V idya of the Purana literature which 
largely borrowed the accounts of Vedic cosmogony. Later on, 
this was supplemented by a free borrowing from the philosophy 
of the ^ Sankhya school. The Sarga and Pratisarga material 
occms in most of the Puranas, and possesses special significance 
for investigating into the chronological stratification of this 
literature. Hence a detailed concordance of this material is 
contemplated, of which this first instalment here lays down 
references to the Pratisarga evidence.] 


( 1 ) 

fat Sw Ife I ^ 

SOTR TOlJ I ^ 

r^' ^ ^ 
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(^) 3^r^3 Hf%?t’TT2fW^r%5T: 

9irf^T (f^wj SWXo) 

(gp-) 

^l<il1o) 

^TOIR: (fqsj ^t^ivs) 

(^p) 

(fp) 

(^2 <^o^lVVS 

5r%iiR: (vrw vioii'*') 

51^*=^: (crp) 

JiMw: (^^) 

(g|5r) 

im: (^p) 

*icr5t«5?n (irm. <i^i\) 

(^p) 

( „ ) 

( „ ) 

(5fn»r. <i^ivi^v) 

J|«5!r5Ri^Bt ^ HTqci Jig3f2fq[fff: 

^W’n5^?«r55fqp: ^ ^) 

(^Ji55^^ gf) ^ %r<?R I %trr ^ 5 ^ 011 ^ 5if^g^si?^<JiR3^ 

«RP ^ f^irr I n^sq’^rfe^Jir 

I jiroi ?iu?p5m:, 

?q3r^, 3r'?tfei%?ii^^^s^^r52rf|^ I 

(v) sTrwfw^r^ 5t55^sr?til 5 t«tt 

¥r>i^'i:jrRTf^i»r?rJi552ic^t55R^fn5^ (vp. 'i^i'*.-vs) i ^ 
5^oi%?rgx3]T f^jrfpgrfr arcf: 

?f^^ciri% I 
5 
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[ A Khanda-wise index of the stotras from all the 
SIX Khandas of the Padmapurana is given here. The 
SIX Khandas of the Padmapurana are:— 1. Adikhanda 
2. Bhumi Klianda, 3. Brahma Khanda, 4. patVla- 
Khanda, 5. Srishti Khanda, and 6. Uttara Khanda. 
The reference is to the Khanda, Adhyaya and §Iokas ] 
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THE STOTRAS IN THE MATSYA PURANA; AN ANALYSIS 

AND 

A NOTE ON THEIR TEXTUAL ASPECT 
By 

Anand Swarup Gupta. 

#iTf^ % 

cnf^r i 

fcTJ, ^ 3^^^] 

The Matsya Parana stotras contain about 253 slokas. 
The Deities praised are Brahma, Siva, Parvati, Skanda, Vishnu, 
together with the various manifestations or Avataras of Vishnu, 
such as Narasimha, Vamana and Varaha. The chief Deities, 
however, are Siva and Vishnu. §iva is praised on seven 
occasions in seven separate Adhyayas, and Vishnu together 
with his above mentioned Avataras is praised on eight occa- 
sions in different Adhyayas. Vishnu is praised even by Brahma 
and §iva, by the former on two occasions in the form of Nrisimha 
(Adh. 163) and Vamana (Adh. 245), and by the latter in the 
form of Nrisimha (Adh. 179) j but Vishnu nowhere praises 
Brahma or Siva. The s'lokas devoted to the stutis of §iva are 99, 
while those devoted to the stutis of Vishnu (and his Avataras) 
number 126. The §aiva stotras are interspeiscd with the stotras 
of Vishnu. 

9 

All these stotras are written in an elevated and inspiring 
language and in an elegant style. Though some of the stotras 
are written in the usual Puranic Anushtup metre, they are 
generally written in epic or classical style and in musical 
tones reK)nant of inspired devotion. They form so many 
lyrical pieces of beautiful and sublime poetry, incorporating 
m them, abundant matter, both spiritual and philosophical. 
They also provide a useful basis for the study of the religious 
tendency of the Purana, and contain doctrinal principles 

of Saivism and Vaishnavism, the two most important and 
^xtsnsivc religions of ancient 
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A list of stotras in the Matsya Purana (Anandasrama 
edition) is given below 

Stotm Adhyaya ^lokas 

128-168 
21-28 
7-15 
260-270 
397404 

11- 19 
13-18 

40-43 (Gathas) 
96cd-103 
19-28 
65-60 

67-72 ( Totakas ) 
3445 
28-40 
, 12-34 
17-28 
67-80 

12- 56 
3744 

These Matsya Purana stotras have a large number of 
variant readings' found in the various manuscripts which 
have so far been collated in the Purana Department of the 
Kashira] Trust for preparing the critical edition of the Matsya 
Purana. Almost every pada of a stuti-sloka has some textual 
variant or variants, many of which are quite important and 
effect the sense of the text also ; e. g. for the An. reading 
(47.131a), the Oriya Ms. gives 
and seven Mss. read 

Some Mss. (specially the Ujjain ^§rada Ms.) add some 
additional stuti-llokas after some of the Anandasrama 


1- 47 

2. 132 

3. m 154 

4. mm 154 

5. 154 

6. 158 

^1: m 159 

8. 159 

9. m^\ 163 

10. 164 

11. 179 

12. ^niira?3Kr? 188 


13. 193 

14. rf 260 

15. 1%^: 244 

16. srfsirs'^rf 245 


17. 245 

38. 248 

19. 249 



368 


SO 6 S; e.g.,tIie55ra<iaMs.addsthe following s'lok, ,f,- • 
Anandasrama si. 19 of Adh. 150 (PSmtl-stati) " 

=Wt iwt 

and also after tie ilolca 17 of Adh. 159 (Kumara.stuti) :- 

^ W ^1 

JSlfelRt ^,5^. II 

are. fo^ 1”““'"“ “‘“‘■-»>“'‘as of the Anandasi.ma efci- 

stuti.§iokarr“oter„fTo'ik,'k “ tt ““ " 

^lokas are oaatted b different te. ‘‘“'■ 

The order of some of the stmi-slokas, as gives is d 

““ other’ print ed::: 

striking case of tteT “ “** Tk «; 

.' 1 . 26 of Adh 74 rth” “ 

of the An ed f; r S-™ after the si. 20 of this .Adt 

^1- 35 of' Adh” 250 c”o *“ 

»ost of tht L xh T ';‘?“-“>=‘-^“>-“Hl.dOir 
27 of Adh 24 a' ^sas^asrama order of s'lokas 25, 26, 

Sok. t 'o, ' “at oi tie Mss. ss 

probawf ord ; Ta''“ ““ 

er). There are other cases also of such alteratioas, 

readings™ Bnfwherincr“i*““° " '"'■-■'■t'UsK- li- 

the allied manorcri" *™ ®' 

tration the foho'wlng'^a; :Ur:: ^ 

(Plrvair-Stuti) is as ^ 0 ^?'''”^ 

. the Mss. give ^ in p,„ne Anandalrama-reading %:') 
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159 


In place of the above reading the four Northern Mss. and 
the one Southern Ms. give the following somewhat obscure 
reading 



1 


The readings of some stuti-slokas as given in An. ed. of the 
Matsya Purana also are peculiar and obscure, while the corres- 
ponding readings of most of the Mss. are quite clear. The 
readings of some of the stuti-slokas in the An. ed. are peculiar 
to it only, and are not supported by manuscript evidence. Such 
readings of these stotras may be taken as spurious or emended. 


psf II 

«^OTI Jig 'P II ( info ) 



BHUKTI-MUKTI IDEAL IN THE PURANAS 


BY 

V. S. Agrawala 


Ir^^i^T’fcr 5^FcIiTJIWqcWT€T^I cJ^^rP-Fc^T SHraf^f^'K i^rsFRqft 
*TrT: #^st4f’TRlt: Mq^er: I 

m f ?FTOPT'Jir ?jrfi?cr: i ] 


Bhukti denoted the householder’s way of life leading to 
the enjoyment of worldly pleasures. It implied the accep- 
tance of the Dharma-Artha-Kama ideal of Trivarga as one 
whole. Muhti, on the other hand, signified the ideal of renun- 
ciation proper to the life of a recluse. The two were thought 
of as mutually exclusive or contradictory in the Buddhist 
tradition which held aloft the conception of Nirvana, or attain- 
ment of blissful extinction by entering the §ramanic order. 
There the householders were invited to enter the order of monks 
and join the monasteries in search of the final goal of extinction. 
But the ideal inspiring the Bhagavatas was different from this. 
They believed in the path of Pri:([ :i and also reconciled it 
with that of Nivritti, leading to a complete scheme of life. 
Each individual should serve both ends, vix. of realising the 
perfection of the householder’s life, and then moving on to the 
goal of liberation or Moksha by giving up the pleasures of 
sense and worldly attachments in favour of Yoga and Brahma 
realisation. As significant of this happy synthesis a new 
formula was perfected by the Bhagavatas in the form of 



(Brahma, 27. 1), 


Also, (Agni, 202. 16). 


This ideal lays stress on the attainment of happiness in 
Hs world and of bliss in the life hereafter. It was the ancient 
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Vedic inspiration inculcated in the Prithvi Sukta of the 
Atharvaveda : 

(Atharva, 12. 1. 63) 

0 Earth, my mother, set thou me happily in a place 
secure. Of one accord with Heaven, 0 Sage, set me in glory 
and wealth. 

The formula is repeated hundreds of times in the 

Puranas. The Agni Purana starts with it as a preamble ; 

TO TO w; II ( ) 

Being an encyclopaedic compilation ( )> 
at the root of each good act or pious deed it enjoins the con- 
ception of or which is the same as the synthesis of 

and CT : — 

I I ( ) 

According to it, even the recitation of the Ramayana by 
Narada to Valmiki is a similar act : — . ' ' 

mmm 3 ^ 1 

^ II ( 3?P=To M'i ) 

The Brahma Purana Istyles itself as a text : 

• 35[Ff II 

Both gRfi and live together in the hamandalu "of 
Brahma which is the source of the Gahga (Brahma, 72. 29). It 
was an over-riding ideal dominating each act of piety, be it a 
visit to a sacred spot, or a dip in a holy stream. The Konarka- 
kshetra of Surya on the sea-shore (Brahma, 28. 6^)), the Brahma- 
tirtha (ib. 113.1), the Maudgalya-tirtha (ib. 136.41), the Saras- 
yata-tirtha (ib. 163.1), etc., are brought within the orbit of % 
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^5^ ideal Its climax is reached in the Grihastha asrama 
bemg declared as the summum bonum of 5 % and gf% ; 

=^p{rfT«W[ ^ iHlV ^ f 


Kalidasa echoes this Bhagavata sentiment in the following ; 

^ ^ 11 

(Raghu. 5. 10) 


The householder’s way renders service to all ( • 
cf. also §anti-parvan 321.25). The Purina writers return again 
and again to the theme of exalting the Grihastha asrama by 
. means of edifying legends, with the burden of directing a 
misguided recluse back to the haven of home and the service of 
parents ; e. g. Ruchi possessing the status of a Prajipati turns 
back from mendicancy and restarts the purposive life of a 
householder ^Mark. ch. 95). The Garhasthya life was declared 
in the Bhagavata scheme to be the focus of both this life and 

the life beyond, i. e. in all manner ‘True to the kindred points of 
heaven and home’. 


As against this, the Buddhists preached the miseries 
( ) of Grihastha life and tried to wean people away 
from that path : 








( Cowell’s edn., p. 224 ) 


The Puranas restated the ancient Vedic faith as the 
Bhukti-Mukti ideal of the new age of Hindu renaissance in order 
to combat the pseudo-monasticism of the Buddhists. 





DEVANAGARi SOURCE OF 
THE UJJAIN SARADA MANUSCRIPT OF 
THE MATSYA P URANIA 

By 

Anand Swarup Gupta 

C 

P®I?2r 5T#^r5'I^T I 

cir^fr eiM^r: 





The ^arada Ms. of the Matsya Purina deposited! n the 
Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, and bearing No. 4481 con* 
tains important textual peculiarities, some of which have 
already been discussed.’ It also contains certain peculiar 
scribal errors and textual corruptions which can be explained 
paIaeogr;!ph;c!!]]y only if we suppose that some Devanagarl 
original was the direct or indirect source of this 5arada Ms. 
And as this Ms. comes from Kashmir and represents a Kash- 
nirian version of the Matsya Purana, its supposed Devanagarl 
iriginal also must have belonged to the same version, and also 
nust have been written in Kashmir or the North-western parts 
f India. From this it may also be inferred that the Devana- 
ari script was in use in Kashmir prior to or side by side with 
le use of the Ssrada script. 

The Devanagarl script has been used in India since about 
le 8th century A. D. For a long time it has generally been 
cognised as an all-India script for writing Sanskrit works and 

1. Vide my article 'A study of the Textual Peculiarities of a 5arad| 
. of the Matsya Puraua’ published in •Purs.na' Vol. I, pp. 58-71, 

7 
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inscriptions. Devanagarl and Sarada are two sister scripts, 
both being evolved fromtbe Kutiklipi which was in use in 
Northern India from Nepal to Kashmir between the 6th and 
the 9tb centuries A. D. But Devanagarl seems to be the older 
of the two. The Sarada script is found used in an inscription 
of the Chamba state of the 10th century A. D.^, when Deva- 
nagari was already in use both in Northern and Southern 
India. The Devanagarl script has been used in some of the 
inscriptions and grants of South India about the 10th century 
A. D.* About this time Devanagarl had its full sway in Gujarat, 
Malwa, R. j'rtlr,". Madhyadesa (including the modern U.P.) and 
Berar.Even in Bengal and Nepal Devanagarl was the script 
which was used for writing Sanskrit upto the 10th or 11th century 
A.D.®, when the Bengali and Nevarl scripts were evolved. As 
regards the use of the Devanagarl script in Kashmir about this 
time, no documentary evidence is perhaps available ; but in order 
to explain the above-mentioned textual corruptions of the Ujjain 
§arada Ms. we have to start with the hypothesis that there was 
a time when in Kashmir the Devanagarl script was in use prior 
to or side by side with the §arada script, and that the Ujjain 
Sarada Ms. is either a direct or an indirect transcript from some 
non-extant Devanagarl original. In the present article an effort 
is' made to show that some of the corrupt readings of the Ujjain 
Sarada Ms. are really the corrupt forms of the corresponding 
correct readings of the supposed Devanagarl original. 

There are certain Devanagarl letters or symbols which, 
through a little carelessness of the scribe, may be written as 
resembling each other ; e. g. q' and ff, ^ and tf and if, etc. 
frequently interchage in Devanagarl manuscripts. Confusion 
between such letters may easily arise in the case of a scribe who, 
though being less familiar with the Devanagri script, is transcri- 
bing from a Devanagarl original in his own script or in some 
other more familiar script. 

1. Ojha,BAara<ii/oP/uoA(naijj)}ma7,i('2nded.), p. T3. ^ 

pp, 68 ff. 

3. Ibid,, pp, 4t, 77 j also cf, Plato XXIV for a Nepal ]VIg* of the lOtb 
OenturyA. D, ‘ 
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l6S 

Below are given some of the cases of such confusion which 
have been found in the Ujjain Sarada Ms. of the Matsya Purana 
(hereafter referred to as 6)— 

1. Th Letter confused as 

(a) An.,1 152. 36- 

I 

» « jj )} 

[Here, the reading {pdayata) is the past impel** 

feet tense in the almme^ada, of the root sjir to 
go with as an upasarga, and agrees with its subject 
Garudah. Obviously it is the correct reading and 
is found in all other Mss., both Northern and Southern. 
The ^-reading ipalayam) is clearly the result 
of the confusion between the Devanagarl letters 
cT and q] 

(b) An., 154. 526 cd — 

[Here, it may be noticed that the scribe first confused 
the letter ^ of the original reading {mahtsahah) 

as by which the correct original reading becaine 
corrupt as {rnaJionsmh) ; he then might have 

emended the portion Jrilg; {mahn) as ij^^^mahan), 
and thus the corrupt reading 
was the result. Thus ?T|tcer|r; > 
might have been the process.] 

(c) An., 220. 6 cd - 

1. Anandasrama edition of the Matsya Purlua, PoonaTl^ “ 
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2. Th Utter ^ confused as ^ 

(a) An., 127. 19 ab- 

J10]r: I 

Orieri ( No. 4646 ) of the , Sci.di. 

rei: :! '» 

W# 5qli^ qi,: I 

}f 

(b) An., 191. 118 ab— 


s— 


)> 




>} 


two ->««tsbetw«,ho 

two letters t ( 3 ) „„d ‘0 (,). xiis coofeion is possible onlv 

o« =t-ond never in tie 

letter: do l *- 

with each other. Hence, i. he inLelte 

w:;rr St :ttr:;“n 

supposed Devanagari original. Tbi^ ’^T 
strengthened by tie following instances^ ™”“ 

3. ne oonjm^ jj m oonfuud a, ^ tfya) 

An., 153.24 ab— 

?154 >iRi3l>rafel: I 

D reads — 

But S reads— 


1. This 




<5oaa D* 
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[Here, it may be seen that the readings of both the 
Ujjain Mss. — D and S — represent the same version, but 
while the reading of D is correct, that of 5 is quite 
defective and corrupt and carries no sense at all. The 
reading {tMyarahliatpadam) is given by all 

other Mss. The defect in the i ; {tasyaraksha- 
fyadam) is clearly the result of confusion arising between 
the Devanagarl conjuncts (tya) and ^ (tya) owing 
to their deceptive similarity. The ^arada conjuncts 
tpa and tya are so distinct from each other that 
they can never be confused. Hence the creeping of 
this textual error in ^ can be explained only if we 
assume some Devanagarl original as its source.] 

4. Th letter ^ {t) confused as q ( u ) 

An., 191, 29 a b— 

S— » « » II 

[Here, some of the Mss. read for and 

the three DevanSgari Mss.— No. E. 3550 of the India 
Office Library, London, No. 2288 of the Deccan 
College Manuscripts Library, Poona, No. 10443 of 
the Sarasvatl Mahal Library, Tanjore — read ifk'sg! 
(turlkaeJicMa), but the Ujjain Sarada Ms. reads 
{ uf.hrhr Ifi and the Ujjain Devanagarl Ms. (men- 
tioned above) also gives this reading in an emended 
form as qfNpss {vankaeheJiTia), The S-reading is 
clearly the corrupt form of the Devanagarl reading 
which must have been the reading of its 
hypothetical Devanagari original also, and which 

1. In the Colophon of its AdhySya 198 ('corresponding to the An, Adh. 
191) ■which deals •with the mdMtmya of the various Urthas in connection with 
the the Ujjain Sarada Ms. ( S ) again gives the same reading 

and the Ujjain DevanSgari Ms, ( D ) which closely follo'ws S in. giving 
the same detailed Colophon of this Adh. gives the reading (uflJcachchha) 

instead of its previous reading See my article referred to in footnote I 
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bas fortunately been preserved in the above-mentioned 
three Devanagari Mss, There is no possibility of 
confusion between the ^arada symbols for the letters 
g and q ; but the Devanagari letter written 
hurriedly and carelessly may look like q' ( ?i ) or f ( n ) 
and may easily be confused with these letters.] 

There is also some similarity between certain 
letters of the Devanagari and Sarada scripts. Thus 
the ^arada symbol for the letter s (g) resembles the 
Devanagari letter (hh), and similarly the Sarada 
symbol for the letter s (g) resembles the Devanagari 
letter if (m). Now a scribe who is more familiar with 
the §arada script, and is more accustomed to use it, may 
easily confuse the Devanagari letters if [hh) and ^ (m) 
with the Sarada symbols for g and / respectively, for 
these Sarada symbols with which he is more familiar 
may intrude into his memory owing to their deceptive 
resemblance with the Devanagari symbols if and if 
which he actually wants to copy, and then he may 
copy these Sarada symbols of his memory instead of 
the Devanagari letters if and ^ of the original. 
The opposite may also be true ; that is, a scribe 
who is transcribing in Devanagari from a Sarada 
original may also be subject to similar psycho- 
logical or visual confusion. But then we have to 
decide whether a particular reading in a manuscript 
is a correct or probable one. If it is not, then we shall 
have to assume that it is a corrupt form of some 
original correct reading of the scribe’s exemplar which 
might have been in a script different from the one in 
which he has transcribed, and then we shall have to 
show that the corruption was also palaeographically 
possible. 

Below are given a few instances of such psycho- 
logical confusion, which will further corroborate the 
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inference that S is a descendant of some Devanagarl 
original ■ 

5. The Bevanagarj ¥[ (bh) confused tvitJi the Sarada symbol 
for ^ is). 

An., 153-22cd, 23— 

^ II 

for vrrgiTT^ 

[Here, only S reads for while all 

other Northern and Southern Mss, give the same 
reading as the An. But in this context 'iTT^UT^?’ 
seems to be the original and correct reading, and the 
reading of $ may be taken as a corrupt one resulting 
from the confusion between the Devanagarl letter ¥r (5S) 
and the resembling Sarada symbol for the letter s] 

6, Davanagari ^ {m) confused with the SHrada symbol for (s) 

An., 206, 41 — 

ii?tTr;r.-,4v.h TO: || 

'[Here, ^ and some other Mss. read for 

but is the reading of all the Mss. except 
S which reads saranam in place of maranath. Here 
also the reading of § does not seem to be a correct one, 
and may be the result of the confusion between the 
two letters— Devanagarl a? {m) and Sarada ^ (i), which 
resemble each other, for the Sarada letters ‘wi’ and ‘i’ 
have little chance of being confused with each 
other,] 

These are some of the instances which are suffi- 
cient to prove that § is a descendant of some Kasb- 
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mirian Devanagarl manuscript of the Matsya Pura^a. 
Now it remains to be ascertained whether S is a 
direct transcript from the hypothetical Devanagarl 
original, or is a copy of some intermediate Sarada 
exemplar which might itself be a direct or an in- 
direct descendant of the Devanagarl original. There 
are certain corrupt readings in S which may throw 
some light on this problem also. The following _ 
instances may be studied : — 

1. An., 154. 188 cd, 189 ab— 

M II 
5 I 

D — 

w 11 

^ ^ 1 1 
W.' Isqi: g; 

[Here, the reading must be the original 

correct reading, for it is supported by the next line 
it is also corroborated by the follow- 
ing previous reading : — 

> An., 154. 170 c-d. 

Here also, both D and § give this same reading 
whioh is the same in sense as ‘afTll»f'=^!^r^T^ 
So it is clear that the Sarada scribe might have 
contused the Devanagarl letter cl with the Sarada 
symbol for the letter ^ ( 7 ), and the corrupt reading 
was the result.] 

2. An., 271. 16— 

W> ^#21^ I 

^ SR ^ to! I # II 
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The reading of all the Mss. except D and ^ is the same 
as the above An. reading. The reading of the first line is 
uniform in all the Mss. inclnd-'rg D and ^ ; but the reading 

of the second line in D and § differs from each other 
as follows: — 

D — 

#iT I # II 

6 - 

urn w ii 

^ [Here the ^-reading (yajrm) in place of the D- 
reading (yatas) seems to be corrupt in this context. 
It may be a transcriptional error of the ^arada scribe 
who seems to have confused- the DevanSgari letter 
cf (t) of the original with the ^arada symbol for the 
letter ^ (j), and then to have given play to his intelli- 
gence in emending the reading ‘yagas’ (thus formed) as 
Thus the process might have been — 

!rcR[fyata8)>?IW^ {yaja3)>^^ {yajrias).] 

Now in both these instances the corrupt reading of § must 
be the outcome of the confusion between the Devanagari letter 

?T and the ^arada symbol for The symbols of these two 
letters of the two scripts, Devanagari and ^arada, though 
having divergent values, must have had some similarity, so 
that the confusion between them might have been possible. In 
this ^arada Ms. the letter ^ is written somewhat like the 
Devanagari ?Tr and has no resemblance with the Devanagari 
letter U. So the confusion between this ^arada symbol of gr letter 
and the Devanagari symbol u is not possible. Therefore it 
may be inferred that ^ is not the direct descendant of the 
Devanagari original. Moreover, we find this same form of the 
6arada symbol for ^ in a manuscript of the Atharva-Veda and 
also in another manuscript of the Sahuntaltt, both Mss. belonging 
to the 16th century A. D. So $ might have been written near 
8 
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about that date or possibly much later as it appears from its 
general appearance. 

But, in some inscriptions of the Chamba State otiong ^ to 
the 10th century A.D. we find the §arada symbol for 'sr inscribed 
as resembling the Dcvanrig.irl letter u of that time,® which, was not 
much different from the modern Devanagarl U, as is clear from 
a Nepal Ms. of about the 10th century A.D.,® and also from 
an Ujjain inscription of the 11th century A.D.* Anyliou, 
it is probable that the u letter of the Devanagarl original might 
have been mistaken as the ^arda symbol for sr, by the first 
Sarada transcriber, and the corrupt readings such as 
and might have resulted. Then these corrupt readings 
might have been continued in the subsequent Sarada Mss. until 
they appeared in 

Thus all such corrupt readings of S can be palaeographi- 
cally explained only if we assume that S is the descendant of 
some remote Devanagarl original, between which and S several 
successive intermediate Sara da manuscripts might have passed. 

The Ujjain Devanagarl Ms. (referred to as D) is closely 
allied to the Ujjain Sarada Ms. (referred to as ^). It seems to 
be the Devanagarl transcript of some §arada Ms., for in one 
place it confuses the letter ^ ( s ) as =q {eh), which in the 6arada 
script closely resemble each other, and so gives the corrupt 
reading ( prupaeliyati ) for the correct reading 

(prapasyati). Morever, both these manuscripts (D and come 
from a big collection purchased by the Scindia Oriental 
Institute in .1936 from Srinagar (Kashmir)®. So both these 
Mss. represent the same version of the Matsya Purana, and as 
already mentioned they are closely allied too. But this 
Devanagarl Ms. generally contains correct readings in place of 

1. r/. 6.H. Ojha, Bhilratliia PrSdilna LipimuU ed.) Plate XXXI. 

а. BW., Plate XXVIII. 

3. iWeJ., Plate XXIV. 

4. Plate XXV, 

б. Thia iaformation was kindly suppli^ to me by Sri S. L. Katre, 
Curator, Seindto Oriental Inatitate, Uijain, ia his fetter 4atod 18*7'68, 
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the above-quoted corrupt readings of the 6 Ms. So one of the 
two things is possible - either the scribe of this Devanagarl 
Ms. emended all the above-mentioned corrupt readings of its 
Sarada exemplar, or there might have been two streams of the 
Sarada Mss. of the Matsya Purana issued from the same 
Devanagari original, the one confusing the letters of the two 
scripts and the other not making such confusion ; and D might 
be the Devanagarl transcript of a Sarada exemplar belonging to 
the non-confusing stream. 

The points discussed in this article may briefly be recapi- 
tulated as follows 

1. There are certain corrupt readings in the Ujjain 
Sarada Ms. of the Matsya Purana, which can be 
explained only if we suppose that it had some Devana- 
garl original as its direct or indirect source. 

2. The general appearance and the forms of some of the 
letters of this Ssrada Ms. show that it was written 
after the 16 th century A.D., when Sarada symbol for 
the letter resembled the Devanagarl letter 33J. 

3. Certain corrupt readings of the Sarada Ms. show that 
the hypothetical Devanagarl original might have 
belonged to the 10th or the 11th century A.D., when 
the Sarada symbol for the letter somewhat resembled 
the Devanagarl letter 

4. The Ujjain Sarada Ms. is not the direct or immediate 
transcript of the Devanagarl original, but one or 
more intermediate Sarada Mss. might have passed 
between the Devanagarl original and this Ujjain 
Sarada Ms, 

5. There might have been two streams of the Sarada 
Mss. of the Matsya Purana issuing from the same 
Devanagarl source, the one confusing certain letters 
of the two sister scripts — Devanagarl and Sarada — 
and the other not subject to such confusion and 
hence preserving the correct readings of the 
Devanagarl original. 
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Tie Ujjain Devanagari Ms, (No, 4646) is tie 
DavanSgar; transcript of a Sarad 5 Ms. belonging to 

f rt §‘onp, ience this Devanagari Ms. 

0 ‘ia Ujjain Oriental Institnte generally gives tie 

of certain corrupt readings 

of tie Ujjam Sarada Ms. 

Thffie points require fnrtier study based on 

fficrent manuscript evidence and epigraphic data 

Untd^ 

1 V be f 

may be taken as tentative only. 
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THE POSITION AND ANTIQUITY OF PATALA-KHANDA 
OF THE PADMA-PURANA 

By 

Asoke Chatterjee 

5^'JSTcq^ci: I fi?q?i5OT 5[!qTJf^q?ir ^UTSs^ftiTc^r^^isr 

I qrar55W>^ § jfT5=?R^q^, 

371 iiRPT^i^ I 

TFiws^ ciTTi^r^ 37 - 
Jirr^f : I qTcir55?703^%ir|cf 

^7fF5‘+TI^; ^=^7f I'i mA f^qrel: TTPcltl:, snqq^- 
t^cit^ f ^ I ^ qratcj^sros^^r %h[??2sit mi 
^m'tqraqii^T ^mtTPs^iffrofe* jR'tTfsj^r:, 
qTfT^tf^t raqwgra'-qr3 3 ^^:, \. ^nirq^wif; 
lF'jitqi3^fTS(^r^s^3fe^ ] 

The Patala-khanda has unanimously been regarded as a 
part of the Padma-p. both in its Devanagari and Bengal recen- 
sions. The importance of this khanda lies considerably in its 
mention of the subject matters of those khandas which precede 
it in the present text of the Padma-p. According to it, Vatsya- 
yana once said to ^esha, the Serpent, “0 Sesha ! I have heard 
from you in their entirety the stories of creation, destruction, etc. 
of the universe. You have also spoken to me, 0 sinless one, on 
celestial geography, terrestrial geography, determination of circles 
of luminaries, separate determination of the true nature of the 
creation of “Mahat-tattva” etc., the lives of various kings, and 
tlie splendid careers of the kings of the Solar race ; and among 
these, the story of Rama which removes ^multitude of great sins, 
h.as been narrated. I have also heard in brief the story of the 
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Asvamedha sacrifice of that hero (named) Rama.”' It is evident 
from our knowledge of the Padma-p. in its present form that the 
above-mentioned topics formed the nucleus of those parts of the 
Padma-p. which preceded the Patala-khanda ; but it will be 
wrong to say that all these were, without any exception, the 
subject-matters of the Padma-p. in its original form. 

We have shown elsewhere^ that this Purana was originally 
a contribution of the Brahma-worshippers, It is quite natural 
that these sectaries would not like to propagate the glorification 
of Rama (by narrating Rama-kalha etc.) instead of chau'.pioirng 
their own views. 

It can easily be pointed out that only a few chapters 
towards the beginning of the Snsbti-khanda have been retained 
from the original Padma-p.^ and hence it can be easily averred 
that as the place of this Patala-khanda in the arrangement of the 
six khandas of the Padma-Purdna is even after Svarga-khanda, in 
the matter of originality no great weight should be given to it. 

But however late the Patala-khanda may be (we shall 
presently discuss that point), the information given by it should 
be taken into serious consideration. It partly settles the vexed 
problem of the arrangement of the different khandas of the 
Padma-Purdm when it says that the beautiful Svarga-khanda 
preceded it.® It is unhappy to note that in the Anandasrama 
edition of the Padma-Purdm, there is no such division as the 
Svarga-khanda. But the evidence as furnished by the Patala- 
khanda itself proves clearly that it is the Svarga-khanda, and 
not the Brahma-khanda (as seen in the printed text), which 
closely preceded it 

It is to be noted that all the topics, on which Sesha is 
said to have spoken to Vatsyayana are found in the khandas 

1. Fatal a-khauda, 1. 4-7 

2. Sea my paper i* e* ‘The Position and Antiquity of the Fadma-Purana? 
in Out Heritage, (Bulletin of the Post Graduate and Research Dept. Sankrit 
College, Calcutta) Vol. pt. L 

3* Ibid., 1. 2 *ruhcigci uohuh’^^rutam svcrjcikha .' Ud 

manofwram* 
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preceding the Patala, the only exception being that accounts of 
the kings of the solar race occur in the Svarga-khanda of the 
Bengal recension about which we shall discuss later on. Thus 
it can be averred that the writer or compiler of .this Patala- 
khanda of the Padma-puram was;. conversant with this Svarga- 
khanda of the Bengal recension. Thus to stand to reason, it is 
evident that the information of the Patala-khanda of the Padma’ 
puram sets aside the arguments in favour of placing Brahma- 
khanda just before it and hints at the correct , of 

the several khapdas of the Padma-purana. 

On a scrutinising analysis it can be observed that perhaps 
the Patala-khanda in its earlier form, was completely a work 
of the Ramaites who took a fancy to this khanda and used it 
freely to propagate their views. They did not think suitable 
for them to follow the narration of Valmiki's Bamayam at every 
step and to be guided always by those narrative elements of 
the of Valmlki ; on the other hand they have built 

up several stories which were quite different from that of the 
7 . . and have introduced these in the Patala-khanda 

in a very befitting manner. The innovations made by them 
and their deviations from the main Bamayma will be discussed 
in their proper place. 

The original portion of the Patala-khancla of the Ramaites 
describes primarily the later portion of Rama’s story which 
begins from his victory at Lanka and return from there to 
Ayodhya after placing Vibhishana on the throne and extends 
upto the end of his Asvamedha sacrifice or (if we take the 
evidence of the Bengal manuscripts of the Patala-khanda) upto 
the end of his life. In one place' it speaks of the six divisions 
of the Ramayana, vix. Bala, Aranyaka, Kishkindha, Sundara, 
Yuddha and Uttara, and gives a very brief summary of the 
contents of each Kanda. It is to be noted here that although it 
does not mention the name of the Ayodhya -kanda, its summary of 
contents of the Bala-Kanda from Dasaratha’s Putreshti sacrifice 


1, P5t5la'kha?ifla, 66. iC3-IG8, 
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down to Rama’s advent to Chitrakuta with Sita and Lakshmana, 
his refusal to go back to the capital even though entreated by 
Bharata and his abode at Nandigrama includes the contents of 
the Ayodhya-kanda also. The information about the number of 
slokas of the Bmayana is also given in itb Thus we see that this 
portion' was purely Ramaite. But this Ramaite influence on it wa? 
not made to be the alpha and omega of the Patala-khanda. On 
the other hand, as is the case with most of the Puranas, this 
Ramaite influence on the Patala-khanda did not find favour 
with the supporters of the other sects who in their spirit of 
adherence to their particular sects tried to replace the whole 
of the latter half of the Patala-khanda with fanciful glorifications 
of Linga and ^iva who was according to them much superior 
to Rama who often bowed down to the Great Omniscient and 
Omnipotent Lord §iva. It is interesting to note that the first 
half of the Patala-khanda (which ended in ch. 68 from the 
beginning of the Anss. edition of the Patala-khanda of the 
Padma-p) was left untouched by the staunch Saiva worship- 
pers who perhaps did not venture to replace it on account of 
its growing popularity among the people. It is also possible 
that the original portions (by which we mean those portions 
which were written by the Ramaites) actually ended with the 
Asvamedha sacrifice of Rama (ch. 68) or with the passing of 
Rama to heaven.*® Thus the Linga-worshippers may not have 
altered the portion of the Patala-khanda following chap. 68 but 
added some new chapters of their own interest to the then 
recognised Patala-khanda as its latter half. It is evident that 
if a portion ends with Rama’s passing to heaven, it is self- 
contained and complete and needs no further additions ; that 
this portion was spurious and superflous is further proved by 
the Bengal manuscripts which do not contain a single line of 
these. In their zeal to propagate their view-points the Linga 

1. ChatunimSatisukasrarh ahai-kdnda-parichihnitam, PatSla-khanda, 66. 

2. The account ef R.'itna’s passing to heaven is not found in any of 
the printed editions of the Patala-khaijda of the Padma-purana, but it is 
preserved in the Bengal Mss. of the PstSla-khauda which give it in their first 
twenty.eight chapters 
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worshippers wrote some chapters and added these to the 
Patlla-khanda in such a hopeless way that the spuriousness 
of these later chapters is easily observable. The following 
lines of this latter half show the conaplete disconnection of this 
half with the first half of the Ramaites. It says that once 
Sankara came to Ayodhya to meet Rama, The latter, after 
due reception and worship of Sankara, asked Him to tell him 
about some Mahatmyas. He said, “The method of worshipping 
a linga; the glorifications of the same; praise of (uttering) 
the name of Mahesa and of worshipping, saluting and seeing 
Him; praise of giving water, offering incense, lamps, scents, 
etc., glorification of flowers; sanctifying narration or various 
anecdotes and historic tales ; ( discourses on ) Dharma, 
Artha, Kama, Moksha and the ways of attaining them - all 
these I wish to hear from you, 0 ! Greatest of the great sages 
and one of celebrated vow”.‘ But besides these this half deals 
with many other topics of interest such as bhasma-mahatmya 
etc., which have been introduced here and there in this half 
of the Patala-khanda. Here the sole endeavour of the linga- 

worshippers is confined to showing greatness of 6iva His 

greater power than that of Rama or Vishnu. It will be a matter 
of no mean interest to refer to some relevant verses to show how 
Rama or Vishnu was much below the status of ^iva. While 
praising 6iva highly, Vishnu says “ 0 Lord ! I have devoutly 
worshipped you for a thousand years, daily with a thousand 

1. LingdTchana^prahdram cha Lifiga-mahdtmyam eva cha i 
Mahe^andma mdMtmyam pUjdmahdtmyam eva cha n 

namashdTa8ya>mdhdtmyam driahtimdhdtmyam eva cha i 
jaladdndsya mahdtmyam dhupadameya sattama n 
dlpagandhddiddnasya puahpamdhdtmyaw, eva cha 1 
.ndndhhydnetihdsdndTii hathd^fi pdpa-pranddintm n 

dhaTfndTthaoJcdTyiamohshdm^cha tadupdydmdcha suvvata j 
tatsarvain srotumichchhdmi tvatto munivarottama l| ' 

Ibid. 100. 23-26 

The verses from 23b-25a do not occur in the Vaiiga. ed. of the Patala- 
khapda. The Venkat. ed. of the Pst§la-khaoda possesses all t'he verses* se^ 
Venkat. ed. 104. 23-26, 

9 
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lotuses, Still you have not shown your feet to me.”^ While 
Siva and Vishnu were engaged in mirthful water sports 
many a time Vishnu was drowned by Siva who jumped upon 
the shoulders of Vishnu, caught his head and made him sink.® 

It has been said that once while worshipping ^iva, Hari had 
offered his eyes to Him for want of flowers.® Once in the 
body of R§ma there appeared a shadow of Mahesa four 
armed and three»eyed.* After beautifully eulogismg &va, 
Srivishnu fell down at the feet of Him®. Once PSrvatl 
rebuked Siva, Hearing his blame, Vishnu who was present 
there was about to put an end to his life by tearing away his 
head with his nails as he did not like to live at a place where 
&va was decried ; but he was prevented from doing so by 
&va Himself®. In ch. 112. vs, 181, Rama glorifies Siva with 
great respect. He recites fifty-seven names of ^iva (the name 
‘subhacharita’ has been mentioned twice) in address and bows 
down to him saying ‘namaste* ‘namaste’. It has been said 
that as RSma was not conversant with the Puranas, be had 
invited Siva to teach him the Puranas ; but it is interesting to 
note that although Siva has approached Rama for an instruction 
of the Puranas still Rama asks him to tell him something 
about Lingarchanaprakara etc. and the mahatmyas of the 
Puranas, although related, have been only of secondary impor- 
tance. The Lihga worshippers were so anxious of propagating 
^t^ir secterian motive that they could not resist themselves from 

1. Ibid. no. )87. 

varshasahQsra'fU tu sahasrdbjais’tathdnvaham \ 
hkahtyo saikpujitoplSa pado no damtas-tvaya II 

2. Ibid, no, 151b-152, 

atrdntn harth shindham druroha mahesvarah I 
T^fyvttafndngadi bdhnbhydtii grihltva so nyamajjayat |1 
VrUimajjayitvi oka punah punas oho pi punah puna^ I 

8. Ibid. 108. 34b. pushpiihhdve harir neiram 

4. 101. in. 

pratibimbam atko gdtre rdmasya samadriSyata l 
drMivaiva hMitaHi Samhkuw, chafurbdhwih trilochanam u 

5. Ibid. 101 . 232b, ‘•iiyudiryanahmshnujinmpadepapdtaha'; forth 
glorification see Ibid. 101. 191-232, 

5- Ibid. no. 267-270 
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saying that it is Mahesvara, who is the speaker of the Padma- 
puram and in it the characteristics of the Pramathas have 
been described.^ Thus they tried to convince the people that 
the whole of the Padma-purana was originally a contribution 
of the Saivaites. It is true that here and there stray references 
to the worship of Hari are not wanting®, but these are very 
few in number and need no particular attention. 

Thus we see how this part was utilised for .t’ 

the sectarian doctrines of the Lifiga worshippers. But the com* 
piler or writer of this half thought himself to be too clever, in as 
much as he, in order to give it the appearance of a portion 
of the Ramayana story as dealt with in the first half, and in 
order to establish a link with the first-half, and to wipe out 
the marks of spuriousness in its character, had dealt at length 
with the Ramayana story beginning from the birth of Rama 
and three brothers down to his victorious return from Lanka 
to Ayodhya after destruction of Ravana and Kumbhakarna and 
performance of his mother’s ^raddha sacrifice at Ayodhya in a 
very gorgeous and befitting manner, introducing innumerable 
deviations® from the original Uamayam of Valmiki. But he 

1. Patala-khaijda 109. 2i, 

*pUTdnam pddmam. maheSvarena hathitam pramatMhritivarnanam 

2. See, e.g. Ibid., 110*390 

‘dhydnameva hrite Sreshtham tTetdydm ynjiiatneva cha 
dvdpare chdrchanam tishye ddnaih oha hariklrtanam 
see also Ibid. 110, 430a etc. 

3. According to this, DaSaratha had four wives, viz. KauSalyB (mothei? 
of Bama), Sumitra (mother of Laksmaaa), Surupa fmother of Bharata), and 
Suvesha (mother of Satrughna) (Ibid. 112.26, 81). But before the birth of these 
sons, DaSaratha had a son who had been killed by a bear (Ibid, 112. 12.). Bali had 
■oaken away Ruija, the lawful wife of Sugriva (112.160). Eama had worshipped 
^iva before the advent of his march to LaakS and Siva told him to place His 
PinSka bow over the two sides of the ocean and advised him to walk over that 
bow and to cross the ocean, Rtoa did the same (Ibid. 112. 180-l91)i Indrajit fell 
dlown from the sky while fighting there with HanumSn and JambavSn and then 
r.aksbmana killed him (Ibid. 112. 200-210). AtikSya told ESma that if he would 
bo able to pierce the wooden image of Panchanana which is placed at the doorway 
of LankS and out it into five pieces, then there is a chance of Havana being killed 
(112.208). Kumbhakarna was killed after Ravana (112. 222-224), Besides 
bhese there are a few minor innovations which are of not such importance. 
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had perhaps not seen that the first portion of the Patala-khanda 
of the Ramaites did contain such matter as has been repeated 
in this portion. He had perhaps not also understood that this 
tautology or repetition would go against him and doubly prove 
the superfiuousness and spuriousness of the second portion. 
Moreover, the author has not succeeded in creating a proper 
occasion for introducing this Ramayana story. 

Thus we see that the present Patala-khanda which was 
perhaps not so voluminous in the beginning was originally a 
contribution' of the Ramaites. Later the Linga worshippers took 
it and most injudiciously wrote some new chapters and added 
these to the same. But this was not the only change that was 
brought in to form the present day PStala-khanda of the Padmu-p, 
A third and last attempt was made by the Bhagavata- 
Vaishijavas to put a stamp of Bhagavata Vaishnavisra on it by 
supplementing it with some new chapters of their own interest. 
In the second recast it has been shown how the Linga worship- 
pers of the Pasupata sect made Siva to be eulogised by Rama. 
Now in this third attempt of the Bhagavata-Vaishnavas, the 
T/ngti-v.-or.-h'ppciS have been paid back in their own coin. Here 
it is seen that Parvatl and Isvara (i. e. ^iva) were glorifying the 
Mahatmyas and celebrity of Krishna and Radha, His eternal 
consort, and 'V’rindavana, their eternal blissful abode, Radhs 
has been highly praised. 

She is ^vSnanda in Sivakunda, Nandini in Dehikalata, 
Rukminl in Dvaravatl, Devaki in Mathura, Sita in Chandrakuta, 

» !’■ li v- v ■; in the Vindhyas, VilalSkshi in Vsra nasi and 
Vimala in Purushottama. But as Vfindhvana is the resort of 
supreme bliss and Radha is eternal bliss as such, so it is highly 
justified that ’Vi'indavana has been regarded as the suitable 
abode of the Supreme Being. The celebrity of Vrindavana has 
also been highly spoken of. It has been regarded as situated 
above this Brahmanda. It is much superior to ever blissful 
Vaikuntha and other similar places of the universe. It is the 
playful abode of Lord Krishpa and has been worshipped by the 
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devoted Vaishnavas who are absolutely pure in mind. It is an 
outward expression of the Purna Brahma as such and an abode 
of charming Rasa of evershining bliss. Even Brahma and 
other gods and the Siddhas pay homage to that Vrindavana. 
There is no anger, sense of egoism and of difference there. It 
is famous as it carries the touch of dust from the feet of 
Govinda. It is secret among secrets, pleasant, most sacred and 
ever blissful.^ 

Thus we see the three attempts of the different sectaries 
to control this Patala-khanda of the Padma-purana. 

{To he continued.) 
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1. It. should however be noted in this connection that the Bengal 
las. of the Pst-khi do not contain all these references as they end in oh. 80 of 
h© Anss. ed. of the PSt-kh. 
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[The accounts of cosmogony are known as Purana, 
and the deeds of men are called Itihasa. The Parana- 
Vidya dealing with the origin of the Universe is 
Srishti-Vidya. It is fivefold ; (1) Knowledge about 
Creation and the Triple Worlds ; (2) Astronomy ; (3) 
Geography and Cosmology ; (4) Miscellaneous (Prgsangika) 
and (5) Dynastic History. Each one of these is explained. 
Prasangika is fourfold, vi 2 . Akhyana, Upakhyana, Gatha 
and Kalpasuddhi, the last including the different 
metaphysical doctrines and religious cults. The eighteen 
Puranas are then classified into four groups. It is stated 
that from the point of view of contents the existing texts 
of the Puranas have got mingled up. Finally the Purana 
is said to be ^Vedanam Vedam, that is a veritable source 
of information about the Veda itself.] 
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PADMINi VIDYA OF THE MARKA]S^PEYA PURANA 

By 

V. S. Agrawala 

[ (arc 

gis^sFRf MfrmF4f5T5ft H 

,, ^CUfrf,^. I gjj^g. 

JJRk Hiig; I ^ 

s^mi^ si^] 

Chapter 68 of the Mavkfirch.yn Pnrana contains an 

thiM^°^ °n Vidya, which although cast in a my- 

cal moold rea ly describes the ideals of wealth and richness 

ttath.ngSvaroch,s.hstro«sas the immortals, accompanied by 

bronght the E.ght Nidhis in his power, which secnred for him 
gems for every kind of enjoyment, sweet melodies, garland^ 
laiments, ornaments, richly scented unguents, brilliant 

fnd aLTed ■*° S"'"*'” P°‘^ 

Here ten it*° !''®® with heavenly coverings.! 
— ^ f ° enjoyment of the bes t quality are enumerated 

^ rtift: gf|(y; indtbTgif^gi^- I 

^ iwroy t' II 1 

qijT, ,1 

qi5[H[f q^iqgq; || ^ 
asit >RI®!^n| 

nima II a 

TO'ilfe ^ , 

wra ftNi II V 

5^101, Sfo ^K) 
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Yvliich then constituted the paraphernalia of Bhga for wealthy 
persons. 

Svarochis continued to enjoy, the pleasures of sense with 
his wives, until he was awakened to the illusory nature of life. 
He then, by the power of the PadminI, which accomplishes all 
pleasures, built for his three sons three cities conducive of all 
enjoyments. The poet then records a concise statement of the 
ideal of Bhoga as the Gupta citizens looked upon it : 

‘What time is unfit for pleasures? The world is all 
composed of pleasures. Brahmapas with souls subdued perform 
YajHas in Older to get pleasures. Moreover people of discrimi^- 
nation [vivekinal), being eager for pleasures experienced and not 
yet experienced, give alms {dma) and perform the full round of 
righteous acts (pm-d/wma). Pleasure is the reward of effort 
among men 66. 33-55). 

The two ideals of and are often referred to 

in the Pur§nas. Bharata is and is and even 

the gods wish to be born in Bharata to earn new merits for 
potential enjoyment. Kalidasa speaks of a prosperous kingdom 
as being the very heaven on earth : 

^ I IN I II. 55) 

The Varmga-eJiarita of Jatanandi, a beautiful poem of the 
seventh century, gives a charming description of and 

respectively in cantos VII and VIII. 

PadminI is defined as the knowledge which brings all 
pleasures or secures all enjoyments 

^ jp 211 ^ I {m.o 

Secondly PadminI achieves this happy condition by putting 
all the Eight Nidhis within the power of the individual : 

to:. 
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Further clarifying the notion of Padmini it is stated that the 
presiding deity of the Padmini Vidya is Lakshmi and the 
Nidhis are its supporters : 

^ II (FTfo ^^1^) 

Goddess Sri Lakshmi was the family deity of the Gupta 
emperors who styled themselves as Parama-h'hagavQta. She is 
represented on the reverse of the coins of Gupta kings like 
Sri;.d-,'gupta, Clard-rg-.T*. Vikramaditya, Kum5ragupta 
and Skandagupta, in both seated and standing poses with several 
attributes like lotus, cornucopia (‘the horn of plenty’), etc, 
(A. S. Altekar, Coinage of the Gufta Empire, pp. 370-371). This 
feature of gold coinage continued as a legacy well nigh into 
the medieval period up to the time of Gfi-' ■ 1 , ■■ o of the Kala- 
churi dynasty. This goddess was very popular in the Golden 
Age of the Guptas and has also been found depicted on numerous 
clay sealings and stone reliefs and statuettes. She became 
the symbol of the vast wealth amassed by the people in the 
Gupta period. For several centuries a steady stream of gold 
had been pouring into India both from the Dvipantara or 
the Indonesian islands in the east and the provinces of the 
Roman empire in the west through a sea-faring commerce in 
which the Indian merchants and navigators took a leading 
part. Kalidasa sings of this unprecedented opulence as being 
due to a rain of gold from above 

TOfit I Raghuvaihsa, 5. 29). This motif is also referred 
to in the Divyavadana where in the kingdom of king Mandhata 
a similar phenomenon of ffirimya-varslia takes place for a full 
week ( 1 ^ ^ Cowell’s edn., pp. 213-214). 

A similar motif is mentioned in the Harshacharita ( 

N. S. edn., p. 134 ). The §anti-parvan of the 
Mahabh§rata records the Rain of Gold motif in a rather 
elaborate form • 

^ II n 
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ch. 29, Poona edn.) 


This version of the Shodasa-rajaklya [Sixteen Great Kings] 
seems to have been grafted on this Parvan in a subsequent 
redaction, probably that of the Golden Age. The TTir iuija-:mla 
was a typical literary motif of that period. * 


The PadminI Vidya became popular a symbol of this 
inundation of the yellow metal amongst rich merchants, 
landlords and potentates, etc. It is conceived of as a conglo- 
merate of the Eight Treasures {Ashfa-nidliis) distributed amongst 
the several classes of moneyed men in society : 






Wherever there is prosperity [mtyam riddhau) one or more 
of these Nidhis are at the root of that good fortune. As a result 
of divine favour {devatanam yrasadena) and of attendance on 
virtuous people {sadhu-samevanem) a man acquires wealth in the 
form of these Nidhis. 


The poet then selects the eight most opulent professions and 
associates each one with a Nidhi, giving a vivid picture 
of the typical economic avocations of that age as follows : 

1 . q?!— Firstly the Padmanidhi typifies the wealth of 
those who amass immense quantities of gold, silver, 
and other metals. This was the class of shroffs 
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or members of merchant guilds dealing in gold and 
silver (vs. 10-11), of what is now called ih.e Saraf a 
I'Mar and which in ancient times was known as the 
class of Sreshthins and Mahajanas. These often enjoy 
hereditary richness and are the persons who institute 
with abundant daJcsMna, and bnild temples 
and mansions (devcinihetu and sabha). These are men of 
trustworthy character, perfect politeness and sincerity 


fr|ri?l~The second Nidhi is Mahapadma. Its possessor 
is a person of profound goodness ( ) and his 

tour de force is his uprightness and courage 
He deals in precious stones and gems like rubies 
^), pearls and corals ( ifj'RRfj He 

patronises devoted persons by- building religious 
establishments for them. This refers to families of 
distiiiijUished jewellers, whose reputation was here- 
ditarj and is said to have lasted for seven generations 
( germ 5 ^%^ vs. 16 ). 


The third Nidhi is Makara, having some vile 
association, although the person who owns it may be 
of good temperament Such a one gathers a 

store 0 arrows, swords, spears, bows, shields and noose 

(rasana) and seeks friendship with kings and warriors 
e finds pleasure in buying and selling weapons 
as « nothing else. This is rather a unique tde- 

tion, and dosocnded Jh* 

Irf "'f ““ view 

w:.rh:t^::lro."^“■ amassed great, 
afraid „£ losLg t 

He ic i , ^ ^ cJ%Tqr- 

He IS extremely self-centred: ‘Just as a 
tortoise draws all bis li«vivo ■ , jnsr as a 

hmbs m, so drawing in all his 
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ill . 1 . he remains with a selfish mind and confides 
in no one, not even his own agents ^ 

I ^JSjfnrfJT II 

). Such a one buries 
his wealth under the earth* and his riches are for 
one generation only, for after him his descendants spend 
quickly and squander with vengeance. The Dliurtavifa- 
samada Bhana of Isvaradatta, a monologue play of 
the Gupta period, refers to a rich person of such stingy 
habits by the epithet fJ? who when approached with 
affetcionate looks by lovely women, further tightens 
the strings of his purse, - such a fellow is 

accursed to a life of gloom like the setting sun 

verse 70). As 

the Purana states, his mind remains steeped in 
darkness ^rais#] mil 

5. 51^ — Tbe fifth Nidhi called Mukunda aims at a 
person who is heir to untold wealth earned and 
amassed by his forefathers ; he is not required to 
earn himself, and is free to devote his leisure to fine 
arts like music, dance, drama, poetry, etc. ‘He 
gathers together musical instruments as ^'1% 
he bestows wealth on singers and dancers, and on 
minstrels and bards, and those who are skilled in 
drama ; he bestows pleasures on them day and night, 
and enjoys life with them as companions.’ This 
Nidhi was also believed to last for a single generation. 
In terms of natural temperament, such a person lends 
to display Rajasic qualities, 

6. The sixth Nidhi called Nanda has in view the 
wealthy persons represented by the class of landlords, 
like zemindars, tuluqdars, thiJcanadars, hlicyihas, sdnanUs, 

1. (vs. 24) is not understood by Pargiter who trails- 

latess 'Pe makes his resting place on the earth’. WdAawa was a well-known 
term for 'buried treasure’, ‘treasure troye,’ 
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etc. ‘They are the support of their own family and of 
guests and visitors ; they like to be praised by their 
bards and cannot brook even small insult. Such persons 
often enjoy a big harem. They build within their 
honres big stores of grain, precious stones and metals; 
they are of haughty temper.’ This wealth lasts for 
seven generations, and confers long life on its owners. 
Such a person is not much interested in the affairs of 
the other world. 


/. The seventh Nidhi, known as Nila, refers to the 
class of merchants who do business in general mer- 
chandise and building stores., e. g. clothes, cotton, 
grain, fruits, flowers, pearls, corals, shells, and 
other similar objects, also timber and other materials. 
‘He constructs, ponds (aSTsi) and tanks and 

gardens (or pleasure (eiRm) ; he makes embankments 
wmss nvers (W5efef)and plants trees. He likes 
enjoying unguents, flowers and such objects of delight.’ 
Tins kind of wealth abides for three generations. 


P«.on and ignorance, enveloping the owner in raja, 

1° “ tight-fisted person of 
guile alo””^r, Tf “ature : ‘It is when 

himslfh” and clothing such as 

brother son d ’ “ 

He is intention hi’ relatives, 

own fattening 


Each of the above Nidhis is th 

tiiat particular kind of wealth rt P^^osiding deity of 

produce diversified combinations.' “^tually and 


&!orP.r,^iis®l°'’"“‘™““’P«des the goddess Padminr- 
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YAKSHA WORSHIP IN VARANASI : 
MATSYAPURAP (Ch. 180) 

BY 

V. S. Ageawala and Motichandea 


tjturer 
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The worship of the Yakshas as a folk-cult was of great anti* 
quity and goes back to the Vedic period. In the Puranas also, 
the Yakshas as a class of deities play an important part, hut 
the-available references seem to indicate that the Yaksha cult 
had receded into the background in the face of the emergence 
of the well-known Purai;ic gods like Vishpu, Rudra and 
Brahma. There is in the Matsya PurSna (ch. 180, Ananda* 
srama edition) evidence which is of value to indicate how the 
Yaksha cult was superseded by the expanding worship of Siva. 

The legend is that Yaksha Purnabhadra was the king 
of Yakshas. His son was Harikesa Yaksha, a devout fellow, 
who pinned his faith in Siva. His father, Purnabhadra, 
became enraged and spoke to his son as follows ‘My dear, 
this conduct of yours does not fit in with the Yaksha tradition. 
You should not follow this line. Yakshas naturally are fraM 
of flesh and blood and given to violence. It does not behove 
you to act like a human being.’ When Harikesa did not 
submit to his father’s admonition, he was turned out of hh 
home. Thereupon he came to VarapasI, and engaged hims^ 
in austerities for a thousand years with his mind intent on Siva. 
Ultimately 6iva became pleased with his devotion and asked 
him to choose a boon. Harik^a requested for himself d 
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permanent stay in Varanasi, which was granted by ^iva, He 
was appointed the Kshetrapala of KasI and four other Yakshas 
were appointed as his assistants, namely Tryaksha, Dandapani, 
Udbhrama and Saihbhrama. 

In another place (Matsya, ch. 183) names of other Yakshas 
are enumerated who had attained the status of the ganas of 
Siva, e, g. Vinayaka, Kushmanda, Gajatunda, Jayanta, 
Madotkata, Nandi, i Mahakala, Chandaghanta, Mahesvara, 
Dandachandesvara, and Ghantakarna, together with others of 
grotesque ( fes ) and dwarfish form ( fs^r, ), or others 
having the head of a lion or of a tiger and of pot-bellied or 
gigantic appearance. It is stated that they were appointed 
as the guardian attendants of Avimukta ( ^IcTri 

183. 66). It is also recorded that they practically 
existed in every household ( ^ ^ ibid. 

183. 66). 

Several important facts of religious history lie concealed 
behind the veneer of this story. Firstly, that at one time 
Harikesa Yaksha was held in high esteem and worshipped in the 
Kali Janapada, Secondly, this Harikesa belonged to the cult 
of Yaksha Purnabhaddra whose worship was of wide distribution, 
and who was regarded as one of the leading Yaksha companions 
of Kubera according to the unanimous tradition of the Maha- 
bharata and the Buddhist and Jain texts. Thirdly, this Yaksha 
worship was an extremely popular folk-cult with a universal 
belief in its favour, and this worship covered practically every 
household either in the form of images or figures painted on the 
doorway as protective deities. 

In the fourth place, the story makes it clear that a 
andslide occurred against the Yaksha tradition which was 
mpplanted by the rising cult of §iva, and in this transition 
iarikela who was himself a Yaksha and also the son of a Yaksha 
dng is made the instrument of change, so that the followers of 
he Yaksha cult meekly accepted and reconciled themselves to the 
mergence of Saiva worship. 
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The story shows further that the Yaksha worship was not 
violently eradicated, but as has often happened, it was assimi- 
lated by the new cult of Siva and given a place of honour within 
its orbit. The worshippers of Yakshas and those of &va became 
reconciled to each other. The Yaksha cult was given a definite 
and orderly place as an integral part of the §aiva religion, and 
all the Yakshas were recognised as the Ganas and Parshadas of 
Siva. The Matsya Parana goes to the extent of stating that even 
Kubera, the great Yaksha king gave up all his orgies and attained 
to the status of the lord of Ganas by merely his stay in the 
Varanasi Kshetra : — 

f II (Matsya, 


The struggle for supremacy between the Yaksha and Saiva 
cults would naturally have taken a long period, and the final 
triumph of^ Saivism in Varanasi may be assined to the Gupta 
period when the complete religions reorganisation of Varanasi 
was achieved in terms of the numerous Siva lingas of which a 
list occurs in the Kali-khanda of the Skanda Purina. 


Important • archaelogical evidence comes to our aid in 
support of the above hypothesis. A number of clay sealings of 
the Gupta period found in the excavations at Rajghat, the 
site of ancient Varanasi, are inscribed with the names of nume- 
rous Siva lingas which also occur in the Kasl-Khanda. 

The story of Hankesa Yaksha also occurs in the Kas'i- 
Khanda (ch. 32), but in a revised version where both father and 
son (Purnabhadra and Harikesa) are depicted as devotees of ^iva, 
and even the birth of the son is said to be the fruit of m 
performed by Parpabhadra in devotion to Siva. The writer of 
this version bad lost the intimations of the old story of the 
Matsya Purapa where it is expressly stated that bloody offering 
formed an essential part of the Yaksha cult i— 

3^ ^ I wm I 

II 189.9-12) 
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The continuity of folk cults is a factor to be reckoned with 
in religious history. It is therefore not surprising that there are 
still abundant traces of the survival of Yaksha worship in Banaras. 
This can be identified in three foi'ms ; firstly, there is the 
god Harsu Baram worshipped at the village Bhabhua, about 
40 miles from Banaras. The word ‘Baram’ stands for Sanskrit 
‘Brahma meaning a ‘Yaksha’ and ‘Harsu’ is apparently the 
same as Harikesa. The shrine consists of a platform (Sanskrit 
eJiatvara, Hindi ehaura) where ceremonious worship to the deity 
is offered with the necessary elements of Yaksha puja. 

The second form of survival is even more important and 
wide-spread, consisting of a number of Yaksha shrines in the form 
of eJiauTas (also called stJianas) with conical ‘yaksha-pindis’ 
or having the name of BTra which also was a term for Yaksha. 
There are four such shrines in the campus of the Banaras Hindu 
University and many more in the city as Lahura Bira, Bulla 
Bira, etc., and also others in the villages. 

The third survival is seen in the names of the different 
Bhairavas also mentioned in the lists of the Matsya and the 
Kasi-Khanda, all now taken for granted to be attendants of 
6iva and subordinate to his authority. 
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The following eleven Puranas have geographical contents 
called Binvana-Vinvasa or Bhuvana-Kosa :— 

f 

Brahma, Vishnu, Ehagavata, Vayu, ^iva, Agni, Markandeya, 
Kurma, Matsya, Garuda, and Lihga. 

Of these the description of the Vayu is most elaborate and 
comprehensive, and apparently the oldest. Brahmanda, a version 
of this, shows the geographical chapters in a mutilated form. 
Matsya follows Vayu hut is very brief and also shows some 
variations. Kurma is quite elaborate and preserves a slightly 
different redaction from the Vayu. Vishnu derives its summary 
contents from Kurma. The rest are late and much curtailed, 
and depend on the Vayu aud Kurma, Historically Vayu, 
Matsya, Kurma and Vishpu are of value for us. 

The geographical portions of these Puranas contain a 
number of similar verses, pointing to their being derived from a 
single original source. In reality, there were two conceptions oi 
the Earth’s geography, one based on the Four Dvipas, and the 
other on the Seven Dvipas. At present the two texts have become 
confused. 

Of these two, the one based on Four Dvipas was more 
ancient and is found only in Vayu. Its antiquity may probably 
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be traced to the ^-igvfida where the four oceans are mentioned. 
In the old Buddhist literature also the tradition of the Four 
Dvipas was accepted in which Jambu Dvipa is a synonymn of 
Bharata Varsha, as was the case in the Chatur-Dvipa tradition. 
In the later Sapta-Dvipa conception Bharata is only one of the 
nine Varshas of the Jambu Dvipa. 

Pataiijali in the Mahabhashya refers to Sapta-dvlpa VaswmatJ. 
Most probably this new and expanded conception arose in the 
time of Asoka as a result of his vast missionary activities in 
foreign countries. 

The Puranas in their present form lay emphasis on the 
Sapta-Dvipa conception and the more ancient Chatur-DvIpa 
notion is somehow dovetailed in the new Sapta-Dvipa frame. 
It did not meet with success, since the Chatur-Dvipa basis was so 
different from the other. The older version much suffered 
in its new context, and would be unrecognisable if the Vayu had 
not preserved it. 

The Sapta-Dvipa version contains speculative elements, as 
frankly admitted at the outset — 

^ Wl^ II H II 

^ ^ II ^ II 

How this occurred may be clarified by an instance. In 
Matsya, Haimavata Varsha is a name for Bharata ( ^ 

JITJT 'i'iXI The same becomes a 

separate Varsha in the Sapta-Dvipa i by ( ‘%i | e[i| 

) 

The Chatur-Dvipa version was more realistic. It states 
that the Earth is like a lotus and the four Mahadvipas are its 
four petals ( ), and Mount Meru is its centre. 
On its east was Bhadrasva, on south Jambu-Dvipa or Bharata 
Varsha, on west Ketumala, and on north Uttarakuru. One end 
of these four Dvipas touched Meru and the other the four 
oceans. Each of these had its own high mountain, river, garden, 
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lake and incarnation ; e. g., River Sita flowing in Bhadrasva to 
the east, River Alakananda in Bharata Varsha to the south, 
River Svarakshu ( a variant of the Vakshu or Oxus) in Ketumala 
to the west, but the northern river Bhadra instead of flowing to 
the Northern Ocean meets the Western Sea. 

In the Sapta-Dvipa version as elaborated later, Jamba 
Dvipa is at the centre of the earth, and surrounded by the 
Lavana-Samudra ; after that surrounded again by a round 
terrestrial disc called Plaksha DvTpa, which is enveloped by the 
Ikshu-Samudra ; and so on five more Oceans and Dvipas follow, 
named respectively Sura, Ghrita, Kshira, Dadhi, and Buddha 
Samudras, and Salmali, Kusa Krauncha, §aka and Pushkara 

Dvipas. 

% 

The arrangement of Varshas injthe Sapta-Dvipa Conception 
is somewhat tangled and may be clarified as follows. In the 
centre is Jambu DvTpa ; its focal point is Mount Meru surroun- 
ded by Ilavrita Varsha ( ). To the south of this 

central focus are three Varshas ; (1) Harivarsha (with Nishadha 
Varsha-Parvata) ; (2) Kiihpurusha Varsha (with HemakQta), (3) 
Bharatavarsha (with Hiraavan). To thej north of Meru again 
are three other Varshas; viz (1) Ramyaka Varsha (with Nila 
as Varsha-Parvata); (2) Hiranmaya Varsha (with Sveta); 
Uttarakuru (with Sringavan). The northernmost and the sou- 
thernmost Varshas are bent like a bow and -mth the 

other four varshas which are parallel to Jambu Dvipa and co- 
extensive in length with it, they stretch from east to west and 
touch the two Oceans ( | apTRclK 

The central Ilavrita Varsha is of square form and envelops 
Jamba Dvipa. To the east of Ilavrita is Bhadrasva' (with 
Malyav5n as V arsha-Parvata) ; and to the west is Ketuftiala 
(with Gandhamadana as Varsha-Parvata. Malyavan and Gki^faa- 
mSdana extend vertically from north to south, and are joined 
to Nishadha and Nila mountains making a complete parallelo- 
gram for enclosing Iliivrita Varsha. Thus Jambu Dvipa is cons- 
tituted of these nine Varshas 
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(See for n, full account Vayu 34’9-35) 


Now if we turn to tie prior Chatur-Dvipa conception 
of the geography of the earth we find much greater clarity based 
on a realistic description. Here, Jambu is only one of the four 
Maha-Dvipas and is but another name of Bharata Varsha. In 
the Sapta-DvTpa version the extent of Jamba Dvipa is much 
inflated and draws within its orbit the other three Dvipas of 
the original Chatnr-Dvipa conception ; vix ; Bhadrasva, Ketu- 
mala, and Uttara-kuru, which instead of having independent 
status are reduced to a subsidiary rank. Bharata-Varsha which 
was once synonymous with it now becomes a separate varsha 
in the Jambu DvTpa system. We have clear evidence in the 
revised Sapta-Dvlpa version that the original Bharata =s Jambu* 
dvipa was split up into Hari Varsha, Kiihpursha Varsha and 
Bharata Varsha, all three to the south of Meru ( ) ; 

and the original Uttar akuru was split up into Ramyaka, 
Hiranmaya and Uttarakuru Varshas placed in the 
Bhadrasva of the east and Ketumala of the west remained as 
they were before with the exception that instead of Mahadvlpa 
status they were reduced to the rank of a Varsha in the over- 
all system of Jambu-Dvipa. 

We have thus made an attempt to unravel the tangled 
skein of those important chapters of the Puranas which relate 
to the geography of the earth ( ). The original Chatur* 

Dvipa and the later Sapt-Dvipa conceptions got interminably 
mixed up and the existing portions of the several Puranas are 
transmitted to us in a state of much confusion, Fortunately 
the strands of grafting of the one on the other can be perceived 
with a patient and critical approach to the material as preserved 
in the Vayu Purana textual transmission. When once an 
insight is obtained the two versions become transparent and 
easily recognisable, 



THE SEVEN-SEA GIFT IN THE MATSYA PURAl^A 
(Matsya Purana, Ch. 287) 


By 


V. S, Ageawala 


I iIfI^5TWcq??T 

I SRqTOTJif 

^ ^ ^<TT: WPf fc3fT^TF^^?cr I 

5iT^'^?f53mTfe^ jn=gtJi^T^ 8?r?i^, 

I ] 


The Matsya Purina in the last lap of its present recension 
contains a bunch of sixteen chapters, 274 to 289 (An. ed.), 
specifying the details of Sixteen Great Gifts as 

follows : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


(cL 274); 
(275) ; 

(276) ; 

(277) ; 



(279) ; 
(280) ; 
(281); 


9. (282); 

10. 'f=q?5hR^JT (283) : 

11. (284); 

12. (285); 

14. (287); 

15. Kc4^^(288); 

10. 5?|Hip^R (289) ; 


The Lihga Purina (Uttarardha, chs. 28-44) contains in a 
varied version an account of of which some names are 

common, as g55T5TO (ch. 28), (ch. 29), 

^ (ch. 32), i^4KH4i4 (ch. 33), (ch. 35), (ch. 38), 

(ch. 39), (ch. 42) ; some are new in this list as 

(ch. 32), or (ch. 34), (ch. 36), 

(ch. 37), (ch. 40), (ch. 41), 
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(ch. 43), and srUf-f^^R (cb. 44), the last being an extra one 
to round off the ceremonies. 

There is also only reference to some of these, vix- 

fTJT^TJr, in the Agni Purana, ch. 213 (Jivanand edn). 
These extraordinary gifts involving huge quantities of gold and 
jewels could be conceived in an age of exceptional prosperity, 
such as the Golden Age of Indian history. In the paintings of 
that period we actually find the depiction of (e. g. 

on the ceiling of Ajanta Cave) and etc. 

The ‘Gift of the Seven Oceans’ was specially appropriate 
in an age when merchants and travellers and naval captains 
crossed the seven seas for trade and commerce, navigation and 
religious missions. We need consider the significance of such 
ritual as the fflRR, and specially examine the appropri- 

ateness of its name. 

In the compound of the present site of the Mathura 
Museum there is an ancient deep well known as 
(popular fafT). In a corapaign of well-clearance 

carried out on behalf of the Museum, the well was drained off 
and a large number of KushSna and Gupta sculptures were 
recovered, establishing the antiquity of the Well. What probably 
had happened was that at the time of some devastating raid of 
the city like that by the Hunas in the last quarter of the fifth 
century, stone statues and reliefs from neighbouring temples 
were deposited in the Well with the idea of being redeemed 
later ; that contingency, however, never came up. 

The Well continued to be used as a place for performing 
some religious ceremonies until its being closed up recently with 
a platform of cement-concrete, Its name, however, is a pointer 
to its real original significance. Sea-faring in those times 
was fraught with great danger. Those who went out to the 
sea bade last farewell to their relations and friends and had 
not much hope of a safe return. In case they came back safe 
and secure they brought enormous wealth and were greeted with 
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universal rejoicing amongst their kith and kin. In spite of the 
naval risks stout hearts were resolved to face them and. many a 
young man of undaunted spirit left their home in search of 
oceanic markets, inspired by the thought of earning wealth 
through their own efforts. The belief became common 
that a sca-voviige alone fetched sufficient wealth. Bana speaks 
of this motif ( Eanhacliariira, VI p. 189 ; 

according to Sankara), and also refers to the 
massive wealth of the four oceans falling to the share of a 
person of courageous resolution ( 

ib. VI, p. 191). He refers also to the magic oint- 
ment which applied^ to the feet secured peregrination over the' 
oceanic islands ( jb, yi, p. 194). In the 
3IricMihkatika, the Vidiishaka overwhelmed by the exceeding 
wealth in Vasantasena’s house expresses his surprise by asking if 
the Courtexan also indulged in the shipping trade W 

Act. IV). 


In this context the WWHK was formulated as a 

e ting religious ceremony for those fortunate ones who came 

whthT 1 r'"'' '"p 

selected tn ^^'^Posed of in pious charities. A well was 

performed Thr^^"^ ceremonies were 

P rformed. The name for such wells was thus justified. 

With this background in mind, it struck me that the five 

appear as the starting pote ii r"* Ujjayini, which 

atoiTUteratuteofthat^l 1 r : 

To my great joy enquiry ’conLeran^lJ™®' 7"' 
acquired for me almost the ™,ue of a scientiSc ZZi^ “ 

" “““ ‘‘ » th: * 
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i. e. near the holy spot called which is sacred to the 
Sun-god, is the Well named Sapta-Samudraka which is difficult 
of access even to the gods. 

I then turned _my enquiry to Prayaga. There we have 
long known the Samudra Kupa at Pratishthana or Jhusi. It 
is duly mentioned in the Matsya Purana as part of the Prayaga- 
mahatmya ; 

1^qi§ 5 ^ m \ - 

% 5 W ^ II ( <10^1^6 ); 

The verse with some variation, but conveying additional 
information, is also found in the a^r^JTr?JoRI of the Kurma 
Purana : 

. .m' Sifegl?} ^ II 

( ) 

To the east of the conjoint stream of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna after their confluence, towards modern Jhusi side (ancient 
Pratishthana) a pilgrim finds himself at the spot called Trailokya, 
and there the Sarva-Samudra Well is situated. of the Matsya 
IS named here, which should be the same as and 

it is probable that the latter may be found in some Mss. as a 

variant reading for the former. The Jf^fT’TirTIIcKr is the work of 
one who was fully conversant with local topography as shown bj 
this and other references in it. At Varanasi which was one of the 
biggest commercial cities on the Gang! and a starting point for 
many a naval enterprise, there is s^molialla called Sapta Sagara 
where there are temples and wells named after the Se-ven Oceans. 

I owe the information to my friend Shri Surya Narayah 
Vyas that there is the Sapta-Samudra well at Ujjain also, 
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Similar infornication about a Sapta-Samndra Well at Patna has 
been heard, but details are awaited. 

The consisted of a neat ceremony performed 

near the Sapta-Samudra well by ordering seven golden basins 
{knndas) to represent the Seven Seas. They ranged in si^e 
from one prade'sa (9'0 to one aratni (18") and the quantity of gold 
used varied from 7 pdas to 1000 palas (a pcda being equal to 
4 hrsha or tola wt.). These were filled all with precious stones 
and each with salt, milk, butter, molasses, curds, sugar, holy 
water, ( 3^, W, ), and the figures of 

Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Surya, Chandra, Lakshnal, Parvati 
respectively were placed in them. Before making the gift, one 
was devoutly to recite mantras to the Oceans : 

11. Homage to you, 0 eternal Seas, the meeting-place 
of all the flowing rivers, and life-givers to living creatures. 

12. You make happy the creatures of the three worlds , 
with your ambrosial gifts of milk, water, butter, curds, sugar, 
salt, and molasses, and also with treasures. May you effect 
an end to my miserable condition. 


Id. In these worlds you alone bestow stable wealth 
lasting for generations ( ) on religious people ( 

Gods and Asuras. You possess,^in your womb goddess Sri- 
Lakshmi that adorns the bodies of men by .■yplyi-;;-; the ambro- 
sial unguent of wealth and removing wants ( ).-- 

may that Goddess come to me also. 


H. Remaining pure and unperplexed who offers to the 
surging with ambrosial fluids golden lotuses, he attains 

vlrsh^hdm/ immortals begin to 


15 . 


of wants and miserfesrMs^ from all his sins (in the form 

C~‘afto(tl»s.veJoclraTo'“T^ 

WB8 and wives fmm i, • t ^ transfer his ancestors, 

heUt, the aMe of God S™. 
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Matsya Purana, Ch. 287 (Anandas'rama edn.) 

w ^ I 

ETfor^s^ JPT: II 

fir*T wqsioif^j^ II Ml 

q5f=^i^ l^^oj. II ^ 11 

Ty— ■■; '], ^S|rT%r^Sr | | 

3ff{^: II 
?iq[fur I 

f^^oi: II 
¥f?J[ I 

^Sj7f II Ml 

5 irpOT pg- II 

^ iq^qg II 

5 'ir^'tj^ 1 

^ gg;^j II 

qfWfRlF^ IM 0 11 
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^ WRTt II 
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I'AHr^ IK ^11 


^ ^ ^w^iRT wm\ I 

|^T??lfe (lUll 

^ ^3fq II Ull 






II (I 


1^ II \\ \\ 

™t # h ^m' I 

^ I f|Rr: q%§^ II II 

m »|q „ 

^^WlqPilq %% =^F^CI^| 

^ M: II II 

5 n II 
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THE DATE OF THE PURANAS 
By 

Siva Datt Gyani 

[ grr'^Rr ^ ql^cj 

^ ^tsfr 

Ji%^?ir?rf %3[r®ir pfircfRi^F^?r 

j?1#9r ^ iw m 'fwrq^ ] 

The problem of the date of the Puranas is very irtr^i/ .j; 
and controversial No particular date or period can be assigned 
to a.particular Purana, but the problem of the date may best be 
' solved by evolving a chronological setting for the Puranic litera- 
ture in general, special attention being paid to the individual 
Puranas. The Puranic scholars have tackled in their own way 
this aspect of the PurSnic studies. Scholars from Wilson to 
Pargiter as also subsequent writers in the field did not try to study 
the evolution of the Puranic literature as a class by itself. They 
took into consideration individual Puranas, and discussed their 
chronology in their own way, thus arriving at divergent results. 

The earlier scholars stressing on the sectarian and religious 
matter in the Puranas assigned a very late date to them. Cole- 
brooke relying on the tradition that Bopadeva, the grammarian, 
■was the author of the Bhagavata Purana assigns it to about the 
13th century A. D. Vans Vennedy thinks that like the Bhagavata 
the other Puranas must be of an equally modern date as the 
Purapas are always held to be eighteen and in most of the Puranas 
the names of the eighteen including the Bhagavata are enumerated. 
Wilson^ realised the difficulty of solving the problem of the 

1. Asiatic Besearches, Vol. VIII, p. 467; Miscellaneous Essays, Vol I, 

p, IQL 

1. Beswches into the Nature and Affinity af ancient and Hindu My* 
thology, ch, IV, pp. 19*:? 2 ; 

2» Yishm'jguTai^a Vol. I, Preface, p. XVI ; 
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date of the P-uranas and thinks that they are works of different 
ages compiled under different circumstances. He takes into 
consideration the religious matter in the Purlnas smacking of the 
popular forms of Hinduism, which, in his opinion, took shape not 
earlier than the 8th or 9th century A. D., the probable date of 
Sahkaracharya, and were, perhaps finally established during the 
period when Ramanuja (12th cent A. D.), MadhvScharya (13th 
cent. A. D.) and Vallabhacharya (16th cent.) flourished. Thus, he 
assigns to them ‘a very modern date.’ According to him, the 
Vulinvr'puram may be assigned to about A.D. 1045. But this view 
may not be tenable as Alberuni* writing in A. D. 1030 gives a 
list of the eighteen Puranas as occurring in the Vishnuj^urap. 
Bana, the author of the Ranlxa-clianta^ (about A. D. 620) 
refers to a Parana described by Pavam or Vayu, Dr. Filhrer 
thinks that Bana had used the Agni, Bhagavata and Marha^deya 
Puranas as well as the Vayu? Discovery of a Bengal manu- 
script of the Skauda Puratia written in the Gupta script shows 
that the Puram was iu existence in the 7th cent.* A. D. 
References to the Puranas occur in the BlilindapaHho (earlier 
than 300 A. D.).® Buhler® collected many early quotations 
from and references to the Puranas and pointed out that the 
account of the future kings in the Vagu-Puram, Vishnu-Puram, 
Matsga-Puram and the Bralmanda-Purana seems to stop with 
imperial Guptas and their contemporaries. Thus the Puranas, 
at least the earlier ones, may have been finalised during the Gupta 
period. Pargiter interprets the word BJiavisTiga occurring in the 
Vayu, Bralmandii and Matsga &s the Bhvishga-Purana and not 
mere ‘future’ as Keith'' thinks, and suggests that the Bhamhya- 
puram in its early form was the original authority from which 
the Vayu, the Brdhmanda and the Matsya derived their dynastic 
lists, and the V ishnu and the Bhagavata are the later condensed 

1. Saohaua Translation, Vol. I, pp, iso, 131 , 261. 

2. Cowell and Thomas : Transaotion, p. 72. 

3. Transactions of the 7Uh Oriental Congress, Vol. Ill, p. 206. 

4. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, (London), 1903, p. 198. 

6. Sacred Boohs of the East Series, Vol, XXXV, pp. 6, 247. 

6. Indian Antiquary Vol. XXV, 1896, p. 323. 

7. Journal of the Royal Aeiatic Society, London, 1914, pp. 1021-31. 
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redactions based on the samed As for the date of the PurSnas, 
Pargiter® takes into account the historical data available in the 
Matiya, Vayu, Brahmanda, Vilism and Bhagavata, and thinks that 
the first compilation of the historical matter may have been made 
in the reign of the Andhra king YajnasrI about the end of the 
second century A. D. According to him, the first certain compi- 
lation was made in the original Bl-rriAga givlrf about A.D. 260 ; 
soon after which it was incorporated in the Matsya-purdna. This 
account was extended to the rise of the Gupta Kingdom before 
the year 335 A. D., which augmented compilation is what the 
Vdyu and Brahmanda contain, and the Vishnu and the Bhagavata 
have condensed. A critical perusal of the Bhavishya account 
occurring in the Matty Purdna clearly shows that the account 
ends with the Andhras, Gardabhillas, ^akas, Gurundas, 
Yavanas, Tusharas Mlechchhas, Abhiras and Kilakilas. This 
clearly reflects the political conditions of India after the down 
fall of the Kushanas in the second and third century A. D. 
The Matsya account, thus, ends with the mere mention of Kila- 
kila kings and no manuscript of the 3£atsya contains anything 
later. The Andhra kingdom fell about A.D. 236 ; thus the 
Matsya account brings the historical narrative down to about 
the middle of the 3rd century A. D. and no further. The Vdyu 
Brahmanda, Vishnu and Bhagavata carry the narrative to the rise 
of the Guptas. The Guptas are mentioned as reigning over 
the country comprising Prayaga, Saketa (Ayodhya) and Magadha, 
that is exactly the territory ruled over by Chrudmgi.p^i I 
(A. D. 319-20 to 329-30) of the Gupta dynasty. The Nagas, 
Manidhanyas, and others are also mentioned as contemporaries 
of the Guptas ruling over the neighbouring countries. The 
account takes no note of Samudragupta’s conquests and the 
Gupta empire. Thus it may be concluded that the account was 
closed soon after the commencement of the Gupta era or by 
A.D*. 335. 

1. Pargiter ; Dynasties of the Kali Age^ Introduction, pp. VII-IX. 

2. pp* XII, XIII ; V; A* Smith: Early History of India (Fourth 
edition), p. 24. 

3. Chapter* 273.17-26. 

4* Pargiter : Dynasties of the Kali Age, Introduction, p. XIL 
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According to S. M. Edwtirdes^ the Puranas in some 
shape were already authoritative in the 4th century B, C. on 
the basis of a reference to Puram in Kcautilya’s Arihasasira, 
which directs the king to spend his afternoon in the study of 
Jtilma comprising Pur am, Itivritta, '/Z- 7 ,7, UdaliUram, Dhar- 

and ArthaSaitra. Jackson® thinks that Megasthenes was 
acquainted with part, at least, of a Puranic cosmogony and with 
a Puranic description of the upper and lower world. It is a 
fair conclusion that he had before him the same Purana that 
has already been shown to have existed from the Vedic times 
to the second century B. C. ; and the contents of which are 
more or less, reproduced in the more primitive parts of the 
existing Piuanas. The common source of the Puranas, there- 
fore, was compiled not later than the last quarter of the 4th 
century B. C. 


Macdor.dd regards the Puranas as old, perhaps, earlier 
than the Mahahharata and the Maummriti. In his opinion, they 
are connected by many threads with the old law-books (Smritisj 
and the Vedas, representing probably a development of older 
works of the same class. R, C. Hazra'' has tried to fix up the 
approximate date of the additions of the. Dharmasastra matter 
0 t e uranas. In the case of the MMandeya, Vayu^ drah 

additions were made 

unng the Srd to the 7th century A. D. 


Elated views ot vaiions scholars as 
!' problem of the date 

ol lteSLlr, p‘““ “‘''“I- Euta critical examination 

andy ot the procel 

of til P„«rrr,a tto light of the contents 


fil w iw, p. ?a. Asiatic Society, Centenary Memorial 

*• ^'^iirature, p. 299. 
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The earliest reference to Puranic literature in the sense 
of a literary composition is to be found in the Atkmveda,^ 
where the Puranic literature is mentioned along with ^iJe, Sman, 
Glihnim and as produced from Uolichhuka. It is also 
associated with Itihasa, Gatha, and EmkM. This clearly 
shows that there existed during the period represented by the 
Athmud'X, a definite literary form going by the name of the 
Puma- In the same Veda a reference to Puramvid^ (one 
possessing a knowledge of Parana) also occurs which may 
be associated with Purau. The word occurs also in the 
Mahaihmta and the Puranas’* in the sense of a person' well- 
versed in the Puranic lore. In the Brahmanas, the Puranic 
literature is referred to in several places. In the GopatJia 
Bralmmc^, the Vedas are described as produced along with- 
Kdpa, Balmpa, Brahnm, Upamhd, Itihm, AiniiaSjavt 
and Purana. In the Safapatha BralmmP, Puram is mentioned 
with the Vedas and other forms of literature as produced from' 
the breath of MahaiJmta, the Primeval Being. In the same 
Bralimam\ at another place, Adhvaryu is described as reci- 
ting PurM, and daily study of the Puranic literature along 
with other branches of learning is recommended. 

In the Upanisads® also, the Puranic literature is referred to 
in several places. In these references, Puram is mentioned along 
with other branches of learning. In the Sutra literature clear ' 
and definite references are found to the Puranic literature.’ 
The Grihyasutras generally lay down that during the period of 
impurity due to a relative’s death, the accounts of those who 
enjoyed longevity and the stories from the Iiiham-I’uram should ; 


1. 11,40, 420; 

2* Matsya, CO, 1, Padma, Putidahhaiida^ III, 46, 50. _ 

3. 1,10 4. XIV, 6, 100,1 

5. XIII, 4, 3, 13 ; XI, 5. 7. 9 ; XI, 5, 6. 8. 

6. Jaiminiya Up. 1, 53 BrikaduranyaJcop. 11. 4, 40 ; IV, 1, 2, IV, 6, ll ; 
Ohhandogyop, III, 4, 1 : III, 2, 4, VII, 2, 1 ; VII, 7, I ; Taittiriya Jr, II, 9, 

7. Sdiihh'ctyana Qrihya I, 2, 11; SdnJchdyana Stauta XVI, 2, 27;. 
Oantama Dkarma, 1, 8, 6 ; II, 2, 19, Apastamba Dhama^ I, 6, 19, 13 ; 1, 10, 19, 
7 ; II, 9, 23, 3-6 ; Apastamba Qrihya^ XIV, 4 ; Pmskara Qrihya. 1, 16, 7, . : 
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be heard. 1 More definite information about the PurSnIc litera- 
ture is obtained from the Afa^tamba Marma-sutra, where verses 
are quoted from a certain Parana which also occur in the Mann- 
mritiJ^ Then again the same Sutras® make a definite reference 
to a passage from the BhavUliyat Pwana, In the words of 
Btlhler* the passage would run — “They (the ancestors) live in 
heaven until the (next) general destruction of created things. 
(After the destruction of the world, they stay again in heaven, 
being the seed of the new creation).” 

Kautilya in his Arthsastra^ mentions Puram under Itiham- 
Vi'du which includes Itivritta, Akhyayika, Udlaharana, PJiarmaSastra 
and Arthsastra also, and this Itihasa-Veda is assigned an equal 
position with the Atharvavida (the three Vedas Rik, Yajus and 
Sman being separately mentioned as scriptures). The Artka- 
Saslfu further, refeis to Itivriito, and Pwana as necessary to set a 
king right, who goes astray ; it also refers to a Panranik x, whose 
function was to recite Pnrdna to him. 


In the epics, 7 too, several references occur to the Purariic 
literature. The MaJiahharata^ refers to a Purana proclaimed by 
Viyu. The Buddhist literature is aware of the existence of the 
Puranic literature.® From the 7th century onwards the Digambar 
Jainas began to compose their own Puranas.’® With the progress 
of time, the Puranic literature became so popular that even the 
Dravidian south adopted it in its literaturei» ; The term Purana 


1. Ilvaldyam Ofihya, IV, 6, 8, 

2. IV, 248-249, C. P, Apastamba Dharma, J, 6, 19, 13 j T, ]0, 29, 7- 

vl” vm ““ f”““* Cb.p. in, HMonJ 

(Jmrteriy Vol. VIIl (Deo. 193i), pp. 749-7fi0, 

S- II. 9. 24. 6 6. 


4. Sacred Booh of the East Series. Vol. II, p. 1 58 . 

^ 1, 5 ; V,^8 g*”*"***^ ^oyal Asiatic Society (Lon.) 1914, p. 1022. 

1; ‘ ^ . M, . . I, ,. 7 . 

10. Wintemit* : A Eistorv .f 7 Pursnaa, 

H. vlraTr It,”' 

? n, voi. VIII (Deo, 1982) pp. 746-766, 
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in the sense of ‘semi-legendary and legendary tales’ is mentioned 
in the SilppaddiMram and the Manimeklai which mentions the 
Vishm Puram as Kadavaluananpuranam. The Puranic teachings 
were freely adopted by the Nayanmars and Alavars who preached 
them throughout Tamil-land. The Linga Purana was well- 
known during this epoch. Besides, the Siva, Linga, Matsya, 
Kurma, Bhagavata, Markanieya, Dmlliagavata, Vishnu and Gfaruda 
were all translated into Tamil. 

These references to the Puranic literature occurring in 
the works dating from the later Vedic period to the seventh 
century of the Christian era clearly show that during this long 
period of several centuries, there existed a definite literary 
form called Purana embodying old traditions, stories etc., which 
in course of time attained religious sanctity. In most of the 
earlier references, the word Puram occurs in singular and 
not in plural as is the case at a subsequent period. ThiS' 
suggests that Puram was originr.lly one but at a later stage 
it assumed its multifarious form. All this naturally involved 
a long process of development spreading over many centuries 
(circa B. C. lOOO-eirca A. D. 700). 

(To he continued) 


1. XIII, I, 98. 

2. Indian Biatorical Quarterly, Vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 870-371, 

14 


INVENTORY OF THE MATSYA PURAI^A MANUSCRIPTS 


V. Raghavan 

^ 3^<#TFlJr JTc?2r3;[i'ii?3r 

^ cT: 3(I<!IF?r ^ ^ (|?d?5|%^I^Wsrr;) 

^ fecir t 

[The Kashiraj Trust having decided on a critical 
t luon of the Matsya Purana, Dr. V. Raghavan undertook 
editorial work and in that connection prepared a 
“'"‘’rf 7™ »/ tie Pursifa ManmcrifU, both 

coilSs“ Tb“°t 

btin. ■’ portion of the same is 

0 «»y 

’ kmdty be intimated 

Pura!rD/ff?"“' ‘^^““““riptscoUated in the 




•Vysoii I 


287 (Ng^. pj. 

iwc ( „ „’ 

2551 ( „ 

9717 ( , 

11463 { 

\ » „ 

369 (Tel. 

C. 372 (Ng, 

2166 (Tel. ” 
1791 (Tel. ” 


“-V. S. Agarwala] 

gr- 14,000) 

’» 7,500) incomp. 

)i 14,000) 

» 14,000) 

» 9,000) incomp. 
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Ujjain II 

=^4481 (Sarda „ 

ff. 231) incomp. 


*4646 (Ng. „ 

„ 398) 

R. A. S. B. 

3998 (Beng. Pr. 

ff. 238) comp. 


3999 (Ng. „ 

„ 420) comp. 


4000 (Beng. „ 

„ 343) incomp. 


4001 ( „ „ 

„ 248) incomp. 

Bombay Univ. 

*1006 (Ng. Pr. 

ff. 289) 

B. B. R. A. S. 

957 (Ng. Pr. 

ff. 368) some ff. lost) 

Br. Museum 

*108 (Ng. Pr. 

ff. 531) 


109 ( „ „ 

„ 186) incorap. 

chs. 25-1 30 

10 

*3548 (Ng. Pr. 

ff 320) comp. 


*3549 ( „ „ 

„ 334) comp. 


*3550 ( „ „ 

„ 344) comp. 


3551-3552 ( „ 

„ 459) (in 2 vols) 


3553 ( „ 

„ 420) incomp. 


*6749 (Mai. Pr. 

pp. 383) chs. 1-120 


6750 (Ng. Pr. 

ff 343) comp. 


6751 (Tel, PL 

„ 64) incomp, 

ch. 1-89 

Udaipur 

357 (Ng. Pr.) Sam. 1818 

(p. 102) 

355 ( „ „) „ 

1937 (?) 2 ff. missing. 


356 ( „ „) „ 

1714 

Granthappura 

*402 (Gr. PI. gr. 

9000) chs. 1-158 

Tanjore D. 

*10440-10445 (Ng. Pr. 

gr. 14000) corap. 


*10446-10449 (Ng. Pr.) incomp. 

Madras D. 

*2254 (Ng. Pr. pp. 1204) 

Bbaratpur II 

41 


Trav. Univ. 

7849 (Ng. Pr.) 


Kotah 

629 (PP. 651) 


Sringeri Math 

249 (Ng.) chs. 84 


Mithila 

1071 


Bhore 

119 
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Harshe 


Ca baton I 


263 


481 (Beng. 


Owiier-Sankar Vinayaka 
Nidre, Punatambe, 
Ahmadnagar Distt. 

Pr. pp, 718) 


Skt. Coll. Ben. (1879-1901), No. 203 (ff. 219, gr. 11000) 
(P- 61) 


PUL II 

IL. 

BORI 


2036 (Ng. Pr. ff. 579) 275 chs., Sam. 1820 

2037 („ „ „ 498) 

2038 ( „ 252-379 -f 16) incomp. 


291 

356 


comp. 

chs. 181-189 


*28/1871-72 (Ng., Pr., ff. 498) Comp., Sam. 1776 
83 Visrama (II) 

*340ryimma (I) (Ng., Pr„ ff. 334) Comp. Sam. 1700 
45 Visrama (II) 

*119/1884-87 (Ng., Pr.) Incorap. 

164 1887-91 

*226/1895-1902 (Ng., Pr,. ff, 439) some ff missing, 

ICO A 1080 

158 A. 1881-82 


Mandlik B, H. 35 (p. 66 ) (ft 381) Sam. 1804 


B I SM 


V. 110/32 


Nasik II • 9 Q 

477 (ff. 328) 
Udaipur II 551 342) 

Anandasrama IJ 65 

1381 
6945 


^32 (Ng. ff. 379) Ineomp. Chs. 1-273 ; a few 
l«0(Beng. 300)Incoap. 

„ 39gj 


Vanguja, p. 93 
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C.P.B. 

3779 (The Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur) 

3780 (Lakshmi Prasad of Jabalpore) 

3781 (Tukaram Pathak of Yeoda, Amaroti 


Distt.) 

Varendra 

38 

Jodhpur 

753 

Visvabharati 

2293 (Beng. Pr. pp. 100) incomp. 

S. K. Ray 

1 (ff. 436) corap. 

Wai 

361 

Mandlik Sup. 

161 (ff. 404) 

162 (ff. 254) Sam. 1915, Saka 1780 

Ranbir (Jammu) 

7705 


7755 

TPL. 

26, 27, 2 Vols. 

Navadvipa 

39 

S. K. Ray, DC 

250 (ff. 436) 

Bombay Univ. 
(Ichchharam 

*368 (Ng., Pr. ff. 604) Comp 

Desai Collection) 

Surat 

*124 (Ng. Pr. ff. 538) Corap. 


423 (Ng. Pr.) Comp. 

DCRI 

2153 


2288 

Tel. Aca 

4226 (a) (ff 59, chs. 13-49) 

Cog. App, 

95 (ff 377) A. D. 1729 

813-14 (ff. 601) 

BISM 

Punde 110 


Mitikar 225 

Sadashiva Pandurang Gore 116 
Poona Patawardhan 14 

Rome 69 (Ng. Pr. ff. 352) 
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5111 Iiq 7 -PUBANA 

Auf. 1. 422a Mack 44 

10 406, 407.108 D 
Oxf. 38 b. 347 a, 358 a 
Paris (B. 18) 

Khn 30 
K. 28 
B. 2,22,24 
Ben. 49 
Bik 203 
Katm 2 
Radh. 40 

Oudh 1877, 14 VIII 4 
XV, 22 
N P VIII., 20 
Burnell 192 a 
Gu 3 

Poona 340. II, 45083 
Oppert I, 96, 8153 

II, 3223, 4816, In Private Libraries 
6936 of Southern India 

Rice 76 

Auf. IL 96 b. Govt. Ori. Libr., Madras, 63 
Rgb. 119 
Stein 211, 212 

Auf. II 215 b. Ulwar 847 Appendix 

Auf. Ill 91 b. As p. 135 (3 mss.) 136 (incomp) 

BC.260 
Bd. 164 
H pr. 1, 264 
10 406, 407, 1080, 1918 
2032, 2831 (Adhyayas 1-127) 

ADDENDA. 

Srinagar, Kashmir Raghunath Mandir Pustakalaya 

Saraswati Bhandagara 
No. 3854 ff. 262, Comp. Nag. A. D. 1800 
No. 3601 ff. 562, Comp, ^arada 
No. 3920 ft 685, with Commentary, 6arada 



ABBREVIATIONS OF THE INVENTORY OF 
PURAIJIA-MANUSCRIPTS 


Abbreviations (alphabetically arranged) of the Inventory 
of Manuscripts of the Puranas with their explanation as given 
in Aufreoht’s Catabgus Catalogorum and the New 
Cdtalogus Catalogorum, are given below 

Adyar I. Adyar Library, Adyar, Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. 
Part 1, 1926. 

Auf. Theodor Aufrecht : Catalogus Catalogorum, 

Vols.I,II,lII. 

A. K. Report for the search of Sanskrit manuscripts in 

the Bombay Presidency by Abaji Vishnu 
Kathavade, Bombay 1901, 

Alph. List- An alphabetical list of manuscripts by Haraprasad 
Beng. Govt. Shastri Vol. XI, Calcutta 1895. (Also .Des- 
criptive Catalogues of Manuscripts in the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal by Haraprasad 
Shastri. 

America A Census of Indie Manuscripts ; American Oriental 
Series No. 12. 

Ananda- A hand-list of 8518 manuscripts in the Ananda- 
shrama. srama, Poona. 

Ani A hand-list of manuscripts in the Ani Pandit 

Library, P. 0. Beani Bazar, Sylhet, Assam. 

Avanappa- A hand-list of Sanskrit Mss. in the Avanappa- 
rambhu Mana. rambhu Mankkal, Vadakkanchari, P. 0. 
Cochin State. 

A. S. Catalogue of printed books and manuscripts in 

Sanskrit, Oriental Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 
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B. 


Baroda. 

BBRAS 


B.C. 


Bd. 


Ben. 

Bbaratpur. 
Bhan Daji. 

BHK. 

Bhor. 

Bik. 


Bikaner. 


B. I. S. M. 
BL 

BORl 
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A Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. contained in the 
Private Libraries of Gujarat, Kathiawad. 
Kachch, Singb and Khandesh, compiled under 
the superintendence of G. Buhler. 

List of Manuscripts in the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. Vol. 1. 1942. 

Catalogue of Sansk. and Prakrit Mss. in the library 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 4 Volumes. 

Manuscripts presented to India Office Library by 
A. C. Burnell. 

Report on the search of Sansk. Mss. in Bombay 
Presidency by R. G. Bhandarkar 1997. 

A Catalogue of manuscripts in Banaras Sansk, 
College Library, Banaras, 1864-74. 

A list of Mss. in the State Library, Bharatpur. 

Catalogue of Mss. belonging to the Bhau Daji 
Memorial, Bombay 1882. 

Report on the Search for Sansk. Mss. during 
1881-82 by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

List of Manu.'Ci’p'.s in the Palace Library, 
Bhor State. 

Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. in the Library of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, compiled 
by Rajendralal Mitra. 

List of Sansk. Mss. in Anup Sanskrit Library, 
Fort Bikaner. 

List of Sansk. Mss. in Bharatiya Itihasa SaAso- 
dhaka Mandala, Poona. 

Lists of Sansk. Mss. in private libraries in the 
Bombay Presidency by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Manuscripts in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona 4. 
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BP. 


Br. Mus. 
Burdwan. 
Burnell 
Cabaton I. 

CPB 


Cs. 

Dacca 

Gough 

Graatha' 

ppura 

H. Pr. 


Hz. 


IIQ 

JL, 


Report on the Search for Sansk. Manuscripts in 
the Bombay Presidency by R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Bombay, 1887. 

Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. in the British Museum 
by Cecil Bendall. 

List of 30 Sansk. Mss. in the Palace library of 
Bardwan. 

Index to the Sansk. Mss. in the Palace at Tanjore 
by A.C. Burnell, London, 1880. 

Catalogue des Manuscripts Sanskrits at Paris 
par A Cabation, Paris, ler Fascicule - Manus- 
cripts Sanskrits 1907. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. in the 
Central Provinces and Berar by R.B. Hiralal. 
Nagpur 1926. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. in the Lib- 
rary of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, Vols I-X. 

List of Sansk. Mss. in the Collection of the Dacca 
University, Dacca, Bengal, 

Papers relating to the Rewards of Ancient Sans- 
krit Literature in India, by A. E. Gough., 
Calcutta, 1878. 

A Revised Catalogue of the Palace Granthappura 
(Library) Trivandrum, 1929. 

Notices of Sansk. Mss., Second series, by 
Haraprasad Shastri, 4 Volums. Govt, of Bengal, 
Calcutta. 

Reports of Sansk. Mss. in Southern India by E. 
Hultzsch. 3 Vols. Government Press, Madras. 

Catalogue of Sansk. and Prakrit Mss. in the Indian 
Institute Library Oxford, by A. B. Keith. 

List of Sansk. Mss. in the Imperial library, 
Calcutta. 
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IM 

List of Sansk. Mss. in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

10 

Catalogue of Sansk. and Prakrit. Mss. in the India 
Office Library, Julius Eggeling, 2 parts. 

Jha 

List of Mss. of Ganga Nath Jha Research Institute, 
Allahabad, in two sections, A - Palm-leaves, 
and B - Paper Mss, 

Jodhpur. 

List of Mss. in the Archaeological Department of 
the Jodhpur State, Jodhpur. 

K 

Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. existing in the Central 
Provinces, edited by F. Kielhorn, Nagpur, 1874. 

Khatm. 

List of Sansk. works in the Nepalese Libraries 
of Khatmandu, S. R. Lawrance, 1868. 

Khn. 

Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. in the Southern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency by F. Kielhorn. 

Kotah 

List of Mss. in the State Library, Kotah. 

L. 

Notices of Sans. Mss. by Rajendralal Mitra, Cal- 
cutta, 1871-90, 11 Volums. Volumes X and 
XI by H. Pr. Shastri 

Lz. 

Katalog der Sanskrit Handschriften der Univer- 
sitates-Bibliothek zu Leipzig von Theodor 
Aufrecht, Leipzig 1901. 

Mack. 

The Mackenzie Collection, by H. H. Wilson, 
Calcutta, 1822-8. The, greater part of this col- 
lection is in the India Office Library. 

Mad. Uni. 

List of 940 Sans. Mss. by R. A. Shastri deposited in 
the Madras University Library. 

Mandlik 

Catalogue of Mss. in the Mandlik Library, Fergusson 
College, Poona., 

Mandlik- 

Supplementary list of the Mss. in the Mandlik 

Supp. 

Library. 

MD 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. in the Govt 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, 
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Mitiila 

Mysore I 

Nabadwip. 

Naduvil- 

Matham. 

Nepal 


NP 


NW 

Oppert I, II 
Oudh 


Oxf* 

Paira Mall. 


Paliyam 


Paris 


ABBEEVIATIONS OB MSS. INVENTOBY 

Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in Mithila, 
pub. by Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Patna. 

Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. in the Govt. Oriental 
Library, Mysore, 1922 (quoted by pages) 

List of Mss. in Edward VII Anglo-Sanskrit Library, 
Nabadwip Bengal. 

List of Sansk. Mss. in the Naduvil Matham, Trichur, 
Cochin State. 

Catalogue of palm-leaf and select paper Mss. be- 
longing to the Durbar Library, Nepal, by 
H. Pr. Shastri, Calcutta 1905. 

Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. in Private libraries of the 
North-Western Provinces, Parts II-X, Allahabad, 
1877-86. 

Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. in Private Libraries of the 
North-West Provinces. Part I, Benares 1874. 

Lists of Sansk. Mss. in Private Libraries of Southern 
India by Gustav Oppert, Vol. I, Vol. II. 

Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. existing in Oudh by 
J. C. Nesfield, Sep. 1875 ; compiled by Pt. 
Devi Prasad, Fascicles III-XIII. 

Catalogue Codicum Sanscriticorum Bibliothecal 
Bodllianae. Th. Aufrecht., Oxford. 1864. 

List of 18 birch bark manuscripts with Paira Mall, 
M. D. Dhab, Khatikan, Amritsar. 

List of manuscripts in the Private collection of the 
Paliam family, Cochin State, copied from a 
hand-list supplied by P. Anujan Achan, State 
Archaeologist, Trichur, Cochin State. 

(a) A written alphabetical catalogue compiled by 
S. Munk. 
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(b) List des titres de manuscripts sajaskrit ajouites 
on catalogue de Munk..*..., supplied to him in 

1886 by Peer. 

Peters Reports on the search for Sanskrit manuscripts by 
Peter Peterson. 6 volumes. Aug. 1882-- 
March 1898. 

Phet Pheharist Samskrita ke Pustakon ka, 16 pages. 

Poona A Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library of the 
Deccan College, Part I, prepared by F. Kielhorn; 
Part II by R. G. Bhandarkar, 1884. 

PUL A Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the Punjab 

University Library, Lahore. Vol. I 1932; Vol. 
II, 1941. 

Putuvamana- List of 64 Sanskrit Mss. in the Putuvamana 
Mana Mana, Tattara, Mulanthuruthy P. O. Cochin 

State. 

Radh. PustakanSm Sacipatram, 48 pages, belonging to the 
Late Pandit Radhakrishna of Lahore. 


Ranbir List of Mss. in Shri Ranbir Library, Jammu. 


R.H. Shastri Diary of Pt. R. H. Shastri tour in search of Sansk. 
Mss. 

R.A.S.B.V. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sansk. Mss. Royal, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, by H. Pr. Shastri. 
Vol. V. Puranas, 

Report, 

Detailed report of a tour in search of Sanskrit Mss, 
made in Kashmir, Rajputana, and Centra] 
India by G. Buhler, Bombay 1877. 

Rgb. 

Report on the search for Sansk. Mss. in the Bombay 
Presidency by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay 1994. 

Rice 

Catalogue of Sank. Mss. in Mysore and Coorg, by 
Lewis Rice, Bangalore 1884. 

Sakti. 

List of Mss. with Sakti Sastrigal Aykudi, Travan- 
core State. 
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SKt.CoIL- 

Ben. 

Serampore 

S, K. Ray- 

S, K. Ray- 
D. C. 

Sringeri- 

Mutt 

SSPCI. 

Stein 

Snchindram 

Taylor 

Tanjore D. 
TD. 

TPL 

Trav, Uni. 

Trippurni- 
thura I 


ABBREVIATIONS OE MSS. INVENTORY ^3l 

Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. in the Sanskrit College 
Library, Banaras. 

List of Sansk, and Hindi Mss. deposited in the 
Sanskrit College, Banaras ; Allahabad 1954. 

Descriptive list of 81 Mss. in the Serampore College, 
Serampore, Bengal, 

A Hand-list of Mss. with Sarat Kumar Ray, 1-4 
European Asylum Lane, Calcutta. 

An Unfinished Descriptive C.alaloguc of the above 
Collection. 

A Hand-list of Mss. in the Mutt of H. H. Sankara- 
charya of the S.m :,■].!!. I llu, Sringeri, Mysore. 

A hand list of Sansk. Mss. in the Sanskrit Sahitya 
Parishat, Calcutta Vol. I. F. Pur ana,. III. 2 
Purana. 

Catalogue of Sansk. Mss. in the Raghunath Temple 
Library of H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Prepared by M. A. Stein, Bombay 
1894. 

A Hand-list of 200 Mss. with P. N. Sharma, Ayur- 
vedasram Suchindram, Travancore, 

A Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts in the Library 
of the College, Fort Saint George, by 
Rev. William Taylor. 3 Vols., Madras 1857-1862 

Desc. Cat. of Sans. Mss. in the Saraswati Mahal 
Library, Tanjore. 

Catalogue of 163 Tod manuscripts in the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London, by L. D. Barnelt. 

A list of Sansk. Mss. in the Public Library Tri- 
vandram. 

List of Sansk. Mss. in Travancore University Mss. 
Library, Travancore. 

Five hand-lists of Mss. in Trippurnithura, Cochin, 
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Udaipur I 

A. Hand-list of Mss. in the Sajjan Vani Villas 
Library Mewar, Udaipur. 

B. List of Mss. in the Saraswati Libray, Mewar. 

Udaipur II 

A Hand-list of Mss. in the library of Nathdwara, 
Udaipur, Mewar State. 

Ujjain I 

A Catalogue of Oriental Mss. in the Oriental Mss. 
Library, Prachya Grantha Sangraha, now called 
Scindhia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, Vol. 1. 1936, 
Vol. II. 1941. 

Ulwar. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library of H. H. 
the Maharaja of Alwar by Peter Peterson, 
Bombay 1892. 

Vangiya. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Saiisk. Mss. in the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, Sahitya 
Parishat Series, No. 85. 

Varendra 

A list of Mss. in the Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi, Bengal. 

Vishva- 

bharati 

A list of the Mss. in the Visvabharati, Santi-niketan. 

Wai 

A list of Sansk. Mss. in the Prajna Pathshala 
(Dharmaksoa Karyalya) Wai, Satara District, 


Bombay. Quoted by Bandh numbers. 



THE PA^UPATA yoga 

By 

V. S. Agrawala 


[ 51(^1 i 

'TTP^JTTl^pf I ?[cP#n- 

i:inq ‘'T5jjr[i ?^T[*.’ ^ ^tr 

q^-qr^-q^qf^^xqiJif 

^im f^ci?:^: ^ I ^ ^=^1 1 ^ irq 

?".''>r'’T'i''‘ <”'’.i'''7v'‘’* '■''•v 
sftqqiftiiT: q^qi^iHR'^R ii^Rqli^q 
qj qi^f^rf^l-. I ^ Icitqiq 

i siR^^qr^: 

nqq: qfqqte qiqqt q qqwqqiqT^^r: i 

%qRTqqRi^q 5 q* wu'^r jrt aiRlqtqii^qeEi 

g^qjr^ I 3 T^R^! siTqiR 5 ^s{J% i^qiq^q qqiR^ i 3 f 4 
qrgq^^q w. sq^q^q^q^ i ] 


The Pasupata ^aivas were an ancient cult with widespread 
distribution. They have left an indelible stamp on the Puranas, 
classical Sanskrit literature and early Indian sculpture of the 
Kushana and Gupta periods. In the Mathura Museum an array 
of §iva-lihgas and bas-reliefs of §aiva worship greets us right 
from the Kushana times. They offer a commentary on the 
Pasupata influences operative at Mathura, which became an 
important centre of this religion from about the first century A.D. 
The Chandul-Mandul Bagichl Inscription of Chandragupta II 
dated 381 A. D., edited by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, is a PSsupata 
document of great historical value found in North India, which 
records an account of the line of Pasupata teachers and of §iva- 
lingas established by them, and on its front side depicts a figure 
pf Laltulisaj the original founder of tfie Sepf, 
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Tlie existing Pnrana literature specialises in an extensive 
preservation of the Pasupata doctrines and their religious pra* 
Ctices. They believed in Rudra-Siva as Pasupati and Mahesvara, 
and were therefore famous under several names, as Raudra* 
§aiva, Pasupata, Mahesvara, etc. 

The main emphasis of this religion was on Yoga accepted 
as a rigorous discipline for the purification of body and mind. 
This was called ViiodJiana or Mda'Vyafoham, to be achieved by 
the practice of Ashtanga Yoga and a planned system of Vratas 
based mainly on ufavam or amhna, and svalpahara. This earned 
for them the epithet of Vratins, and also Mahavratins when the 
austere practice of denying food was extended over longer 
periods. 

Their metaphysical doctrine was directly derived from the 
Rudra»^iva tradition of the Vedas. For them Rudra-Siva was 
the same as Agni in its Ghora and Aghora aspects. The worship 
of Agni was a vital part of their sMhana, reflected in the external 
practices of Agni-tapana and Bhnsma-dharana, both of which 
possessed an esoteric meaning, with reference to the purification 
of Prana or vital energy. They worshipped Siva in the form of 
Lihga. Iconographically Linga images were two-fold— EkamukhI 
referring to the conception of JT ^^^1 or 

and Paiichamukhi symbolising the 7=^11 conception based 
on the Vedic of Wfd (Satapatha, XL 1.6.1-40). 

Einga is the symbol of the priac energy of the Creator, the 
highest principle of cosmic creation, the same as the great immor- 
tal god Agni of the Bigveda IV. 58.3) and 

pf the Brahmanas, as explained in the formulas 

2 #! ) 

% I E 

*1^: (l^?r qiiHK) 
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(^'4 ^ivhi’i'^) 

^ 3# %•• ( '^''1'^ ) 

In the Vedic Agiii in its concrete form is the same 

asiT^; — 

sifsf (^o 

^3^ ( 50-0 ) 

3#iiN TcTO 

2r#i: (2?ro ^1^1^ R) 

^ ^ (^0 I {R\) 

This ancient doctrine of Pasu was much elaborated in. the 
Paiupata philosophy and lifted to a metaphysical plane : 

qsqRri^=^: i 

II (f?^’To 

The Devas, Asuras and Manushyas, or the entire creation - 
is Pagu : hI (ib. I. 72. 42), It is essential 

to purify the animal or demoniacal nature inherent in all beings 
by .dedicating one’s self to the Divine Lord Pasupati, and 
subjecting it to a course of Sadhana. Divine Life is not 
haphazard or riotous living, but a or planned living in 
accordance with the cosmic laws. The founders of the Pasupata 
systerp were inspired with the ideal of the highest purity of life 
and s^lhrealisation through Yoga, The Puranas serve as verit- 
able documents of this once powerful and inspiring faith, whose 
adherents together with the BhSgavatas established themselves 
on ancient Vedic foundations and built new edifices of thought 
and .practical religion full of vitality which attracted even the 
best minds like KalidSsa and Bana. The Linga Purana is a sublime 
Pagupata text, specific and clear and singularly free frorp those 
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unedifying phases which later on marred the history of the 
faith. This Purana* has preserved the early tenets of the 


* The present versiou of the Liiga Puraiia (Jivanand edn.) is divided 
into two portions, of 108 adhyayas and of 55 adhyayas 

It appears that this division was arbitrarily imposed on the original unitary 
test by later redactors who were the Pasupatas themselves. In the third 
stage the Vaishijavas added chs. 1-8 at the beginning of the ia ^^ich 

Nsrsya^ia is glorified in a dialogue between Ambarlsha aud NSrada. Without 
this accretion the Uttarardha is left with about 46 obs, The Uttarirdha 

also describes the chs. 2844) which was based on the 

of the Matsya Purana (chs, 274*2$!)) 

The original Linga Parana of 108 chs. seems to have been a compact 

r 

text of the Kushana age when the PaSupatas were in full glory, The SfRT'if 
of chs. 9-27 was a supplement by the PaSupata teachers of the Gupta age, The 
chapters much inferior in spirit and literary skill floated into that 

text. Chs. 1*8 of the Uttarardha are lamentably inane and constitute a later 
Vaishriava grafting. Only the Kauaika story in cb. 1, is of value. Tearing the 
veil of motifs in this story, wa may identify Kauflka with Kufiika, the great foun- 
der-teacher of the Lakull4a sect (1, 24, 181). [The References to Linga Purft^ia as 
I and II denote itg and and the next two figures the adbyaya and 
rioka respectively.] Kugastbala seems to he Ujjayini (See Ku4aathali in Dey’s 
Geographical Dkimury^^AlVjt where Malava-Mfilavi are said to have sup* 
ported Kaurika and his disciples. It appears that KuSika whom Piigupata 
history regards to have been a brilliant organiser moved from KaySvarohaiia 
to Ujiayini, and thence the faith spread through Dhundbumuka, or Rajasthan 
area, Dhundhu was the presiding spirit of the Marudhanva region (according to 
Aranyaka-parvan) wbobad been converted to the Veishoava faith by king 
Kuval5§va. This implies that the Pasupatas first became entrenched in 
Ujjayini and then spread towards the Vaisbnava centre of Sahkarshaija end 
V^sudevain Nagari or ancient MadbyamikS nearChittor where an icsoription 
records the building of the Nariyaija-Vataka monument. The PSSupata 
teachers tbstt moved Dorthwards-3JI^q 
#!f fc: 11 (H, 1. 31.35), 

The ideatification of Kaufika with Eufikaohlirya becomee quite 
pii bable when we remember that the Pfirvjrdha makes explicit mention of 
LainliborDatKsy&varohatiaaEdto bis four disciples named ipf, 
and 

M Sfat II l| 
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Pagupatas, when they were saturated with the background of 
Vedic thought which was incorporated freely into this system, as 
also in that of the Bhagavatas (cf. Kalidasa, 


At the outset the idea is further clarified in terms 
of the conception 

TO TO 

mA 11 (I- 1'22) 

Tamas is Kala-Rudra, Rajas is Brahma, Sattva is Vishnu, 
and that rvho is beyond the gunas is Mahesvara, This belief 
that Mahesvara transcends the triple qualities is frequently 

repeated and led to the name being applied to the Pasu- 
patas. 


II '1^0 II 

cf^rrlT JT5T ^ gwr i 

R IM^'I II 
Slip'll i 

II ^ 3^ II 

O. ’ 

^imv- fegj: m\\\\ 

f?«r^iT: in^Mi (i.24) 

KuSika was a historical person since it is mentioned in the above Mathura Ing- 
cription of the time of Cbandragupta II (380-81 A.D.) that the two Saiva pontifs 
UdibScharya and Kapilaohlrya were tenth in descent from him, What 
the author of the Kushipa period has said in very reverential terms has been 
put in slighting terms in the Linga Purapa to paint him as a devotee of Hari. 

The Purvardha opens not with the usual invocatory verse 

a sure stamp, but with r[?f} ^ 5r|[5t 1 

= ^4l^5£Ic5r?Sc|iTft^ II (Lhl. ), a statement of Trideva 

synthesis, repeated in L 1. 18. However, the motif of N’arada, who appears 
as one of the interlocutors in the Pahoharstra recensions of a great many 
PurSuio works and discoursei, is introduced, who after paying reverential 
homage to Siva in several t Irthas, comes to Naimisha and joins the audience 
assembled to hear Suta’s discourse. 



pueana [Yol. 1, iiio. 2 


It was an obligation on the author to define his idea of 
Lihga : 

^ f^T II \ II 

TO » )| 

( I. 3 ) 

The Unmanifest Principle isST^and the manifest Universe 
(Pradhana) is ; Prakrit! is ^ and is - such was 
the basic metaphysical position of the Mahes'vara or Pasupata 
•school. is the consort or 5rfe of and pq or 1%^ himself 
is fiJT : — 

*1# I 

(I. 75. 9) 


. ... explained in the Mbh. the is the object of senses 
and the a?®^^ is called : — 


I 





II 




It is the power of 3^^^q which transforms its niani* 
festation into 7, 8, or 11 different forms, which was an obvious 
reference to the Seven Praijas. or Eight Mortis of ^iva (called the 
;E3gfet Names of Kumara in the Biahmanas and the Puranas), or 
• the, Eleven Rudras : * ■ •, ■ : 


TO ^ 3?!: I 

^«II TO ^ II (I, 3 , 5 ) 


Whatever be the varying number of Tattvas 
TOs) m earlier literature, the Puranas synthesize them into thre. 
categories which they designate as 
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WFl 11 ^11 

^ sqyg ^ 3 ll\9ll (i- 3) 


What Mann mentions as f^r, is called here— 'a?^ 

^ (i^- 3- 8). flr^ is ^'m is also 

called aratT, as in the Upanishads ; — 


II U II 

3{5iJ lU^ll (1- 

This 3?^ produces for the sake of creation the Primordial 
Principle of Tr^(I. 3. 15). Then follows the scheme of Sahkhya 
cosmogony which both the ^aivas and the Bhagavatas accepted 
in toto with their particular retouching. Along with this the 
scheme of Vedic cosmogony described by Manu in terms of the 
(Golden Egg), the same as the Vedic was also 

admitted in both the Pasupata and Pancharatra systems. 


Out of the Egg is born Brahma (-!■'; 3 
I. 3. 28) ; he is identical with and when functioning in 


the cosmos : 

^ mm, ^ I 


" The cosmos is a single Egg, but within it each Pra^ic centre 
.is itself an egg : 



3. 33) 


1*1 

The egg is thus a pulsating unit of life with its throbbing 
nucleus called Brahma, from the root to grow, since it repre* 
sents the principle of growth which inheres in each egg ( 

1.3.33 ; cf. Manu, ). With- 

in the Egg is an epitome of the world ( 

* 5 i 7 Tfj; , I, 3.29). The inner world of the Egg reflects the 
enveloping macrocosm outside it. Both comprise seven Principles, 
viz. The Five Elements, Ahaihkara (the principle of Individuation) 
and Mahat (of Universalisation) (I. 3.30-32). These seven en 
veloping shells are the ( I- 3-33). In each centre th 
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activating Triad is Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, the same as the 
Triple Gunas, which derive their energy from the Transcendent 
Principle who is God Mahesvara or Sadasiva (1. 3,34-38). 
Then follows a Puranic summary of the the Vedic 

doctrine of Time ( ) which dominated the whole field of 
Vedic cosmogony (cf. the Kalasnktas in the Atbarva and 
the list of in the Svetasvatara Up, where 

^ heads the list). Creation is 8T|; and dissolution is but 
both are only relative ( I. 4. 2) for the Absolute is 
beyond both. The Kalpa is equal to the period of 

a thousand aeons, equal to 14 Manus. Vedic i® 

Puranic , Both the Saiva and BhSgavata schools 

not only subscribed to the ancient sublime doctrine of ^ but 
also endowed it with amplied versions (cf. I, 4 and 54), In 
contemporary Persia also the sect of the 2arvanites believed 
in the doctrine of Boundless Time [Zarvano-i-ahmrah) according 
to which the Creator Ahurmazda produced Light and brought 
forth a number of persons all of light (The 2aravanite System, 
Indo-Imnkn Stidki in Eonmr of Sanjana, p. 72), This corres- 
ponds to Surya and his sons the Manus of the Indian version. 
The notion of Infinite Time is artistically woven in the following 
verses : 


mm sSw: II 9^ 11 

TR# I 11 II 

ppit % fen: m\ II It 

to ^#1 |1 H 

mm mmn'. fenNii: ii ii 

^ 11 'A'A 11 ( I. 4. ) 


The Vedic doctrine of and (Rv. X, 72) is adapted 
in the Purarias as the story of Daksha Prajapati and his Yajna. 
Daksha had many daughters, the eldest Sati being wedded 
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to Sankara, but not reconciled to him (I. 5). This refers to 
is 3Tf?T and is gW, both repelling each other 
but later on in the qr^cll becomes the one-half of him. 

Siva is ^ and is and the Ardhanarisvara form is 
the symbol of the eternal Yajna in the universe ; 

®l|#l«l It 

(Lihga., I, 34. 7) 


The Saiva tradition specialises in the symbolism of the 
Vedic Agni-vidya and the Vaishnava in that of the Soma-vidya 
which \\^ere inarich concrete symbolism in the Puranas. 

Rudra is said to be Agni and Karttikeya as Siva’s son is Agni’s 
son, whose birth is a favonrite theme in the Puranas. A kindred 
topic was that of Agni-vadisa describing the 49 forms of Agni, 
of which the Sacrificial Three Fires 

belonging to : \I. 6. T3 ). These Fires are 

all forms of one Rudra of. IK: in the Brahmanas). 

Like one Agni there is the One Transcendent Rudra, 
whose emanations are the numberless Rudras (1.6.11-16), 
all of similar blue-red hue vss. II, 13;; Siva as Fire is 

(vs. 25), the one source of the dualism of light and heat, 
i.e. the of and SfPfT; or otc.* 

* Ch, 1. 7. opens with an account of and 

the latter of course beiog the whose foundatioa meinbera comprised 

4 Teachers (I. 7. 9) : 

=5 1 

ii hi ii 

rw55r i 

ra^T II II 

ftim: ^5ns«i i 

aic^r ii ii 

Jt ie a faithful picture of the Pfisupata Siddba or-d^r* - • 
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The conception of tS formed a significant theme of these tenets} 
fl'^RRi:: W{'> I 

m wt m ii (i. 7. 54) 

spjMt ^or q^t Cfe f|w:| 

%: qi^ m 11 (r. 7 , 54 - 55 ) 


It presents almost a literal translation of the Vedic doctrine 
of q#?lT — 

q^^iT# ( ^0 ) 

{^0 

q#q (jcfo 9 1 ? R;\sRi 9 1 ^ 0 ^ o) 

^ ^ rRl^lT qp (Rv. X. 9"-16) 

All manifest life takes the form of a Pasu :— 


tTOI|: qpi: TO: ) (Jisnqfg:) wq ( 

Each centre of individual material manifestation is a "IS and 
a with the dual constituents of Agni and Soma : 

( 5 t. ) 

(S!^:) (I® ig (sift) siH^pi^ TO; 

fe. ^~ ■ <^ ( ?r- ^1^11 IV ) 

Sh as ISTO ,s , 1 . 65-162) and Jisrii < I, 62. 169 ) Tl. 

am»a tornis a„ PA. hy .he staple logic of their’ being 

conaete or visible fere of Agni or energy: 

’W IS also . eesion of ^ and ^ erteading' over 
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tie period of whole life (Ife), or 12 years, or 6 years, or 3 years, 
or 12 moaths or even 12 days.^ Seemingly new, this was an 
old conception of Pasu fully accepted in the Vedic ritual. 
There were only five or Pasus, viz. pf, 3^, 8?t, m 

(^atapatha, 6, 2. 1. 2.); of these, p is the foremost animal, he 
is the primeval victim fastened to the sacrificial stake : 

m 3?^ 'I’ll (Kv. X. 90. 15) 
Prajapati himself undergoes the dismemberment of his body 
for purposes of creation and that is the theme of the Purusha 
Sukta. 


The symbolism of the Five Pasus may be explained as 
follows 

1. 

2 . 

3. 




(Man) — Mind, Consciousness ( iiq'; or 5I|T or SflOT ) 


(Horse)— Prana, Energy 
(Cow) — Five Elements 


{m ox 

( collectively 
called 

or blood or the 
‘Burning Water of Life’ 


4. srfi (Sheep)— Symbol of Agni 

5. (Goat)— Symbol of Soma 

This symbolism has other explanations also, since, the Pasus 
correspond to the Five Elements ( ) which externalise the 

Unmanifest Principle and are therefore real i. e. manifest 
creatures in flesh and blood, material and earth-bound. As 
Pt. Madhusudan Ojha has explained : 

m ^ i 51 ^ I 

Wddl 1 ( P- 38). 


^ witf ifii It It 
ct ^ 1 

^ ^ It It 

^ 41541153^511 II v<| 11 (1.72) 

m 4Tg7?r 

^ ipf I4 1 ^ 11 v\ 11 
8?ST 51 urasdflf I 511 

1^551^ # 5^535153 II H® 11 

3=55^ m 5p5bl555 % 11 II ( I. 80 ) 


17 
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This was a subject elaborated under Vedic comprising 

10 constituent parts, viz. li^fR 3?fir, and 8 forms of ^d?r (also 
called in the Vedic ritual, and 8rstj|i in the Puranas and 

the Pasupata system) and the last sjIf (same as the 'RRI 

^%) i. e. the animal physical body composed of the Five 
Elements, which is elaborated in the 8?i^ of the 

ritual, or the building of the Fire-Altar in five layers (viz. etfJT 
or {%% sym.bolising the human body). 

The principal object of this ancient symbolism is the 
physical body comprising Life, Mind and Matter, or as stated 
in the ^ligveda : 

^ 31^5^311^ (I. 164.;4) 

‘the blood of earth, the life, the spirit’ (Griffith). These three 
becoming manifest in the body or in each cell constitute Life or 
’T3, siT’l is the Inner Light whose beams oscillate between 
the two poles : 

^ II (Rv. X. 189. 2) 

Light is effulgent in the sky and on the earth ; He is 
the Supreme Bull— the Fire, Sun or Prana. 

The Pasupatas borrowing these archaic symbols turned 
them to new advantage^ and devised a fresh terminology, e. g. 
Pancba-Brahma, and Ashta-Mflrti, both of which are explained at 
length in the Linga Purina. Their view-point is as broad as 
the old one ; the Angels, Titans and Men are all Pasus. Rudra 
Pasupati is the Lord of Pasus. He is the Divine Power to 
unloosen the bonds of the Pasus. A Pasu can get rid of his 
bonds by means of the Pasupata Vow.^ This is a restatement 

I* I 

ii 

(Lin|a Purina, ' 2. 42, 43). 
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of the Vedic idea of the three-fold bonds of Varuna with which 
each ^unahsepa is tied to the stake. The higher bond ( ) 

enchains the Mind ( ), the middle one ( ) the Prana, 

and the lower one ( epw 'TT^ ) the Body : 



®T«iT ^ OTPrat W\ II 


( Rv. 1. 24, 15) 

Here also the appeal is to Aditya, viz. Rudra*, whose ^ 
is invoked for emancipation from the bonds of sin ( ajjrRr^). 

(To be continued) 


1. Rudra is termed and gliding, in Yajus, XVI. 17 (eRTt 

fe5l%r: ), ■'fbioh Grifidth rightly interprets as the Sun or Aditya 

who like Rudra is i* e. of blue and red rays. 



I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE PURANAS 

By 

Anand Swarup Gupta 


English Translation of the Matsya Purana 
(Panini Office, Allahabad, 1916). 

(1) The Date of the Mahabharata and the Matsya Purana. 
(from the Introduction to the Translation) 

[The date has been derived from the astronomical data 
given in the Matsya Purana, chapter 273, slokas 39-44, 
An. edition] 

(2) The Date of the Matsya Purana — The Sacrificial 
Session. (Appendix X*) 

[Extracts from H. H. Wilson’s articles.] 

(3) An Account of the Dynasties of the Kali Age after 
the War. (Appendix III) 

The account is based on chapters 271-273 of the Matsya 
Purina.] 


Proceedings of the Fifth Oriental Conference, Vol I 

(4) The Story of Yayati as found in the Matsya Purana and 
the Mahibharata. A Textual Comparison. (By Ganga Prasad Dixit) 

[The metres and the textual differences arising out of the 
metrical differences of the two versions of the Story are discussed 

m hm. Metrical analysis of the trimetre stanzas of both the 
versions is also given.] 
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A Detcriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. of the 
Asiatie Society of Bengal, Vol. V. 

(Edited by M. M. Dr. Haraprasada Shastri) 

(5) The Matsya Pnrana (Preface, pp. CLCGGVII-CXCI) 

[The original MP. consisted only of 103 chapters which 
contain interlocutions between Matsya and Manu ; then several 
revisions and additions. The geneaologies were added in two 
instalments, first ending in ch. 51, and the second beginning in 
ch. 271. The MP. adds many more characteristics to the 
five ordinary ones (Pancha Lakshanas).] 


J. Q. B. I, Allahabad, Vol. IX., Parts 2-4, Feb.-Aug. 1952. 

(6) The Svalpa Matsya Purina. (By Manoranjan Shastri, 
Assam) 

[Two Mss. of this Purina were procured from Kamrupa 
District. They are written in old Assamese characters. Only some 
Assamese and Bengali writers in DharmasSstra have referred to 
this work by name ; it is compiled in 49 chapters, all except first 
five deal with Dharmasastra. Except the 1st, 2ftd, and the 
last, all are taken from the ritualistic manuals, compiled during 
the 1st half of the 11th century A. D.] 


Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 
Vol. VI. No. I, Sept. 1956. 

(7) The Gult of Manes as Depicted in the Matsya Purina. 
(By S. G. Katawala M. A.) 

[Various classifications of the S’raddhas dealt with in the 
Matsya Purina ; the mode of performing 6’riddha rites also 
discussed. The importance of the group of three Pityis; emphasis 
of MP on Sapta-Purusha-Sapindya. 

Primitive Gommunity-worfhip changed to family-worship; 
some of the elements of vihira rites ’are probably a remnant of 
the primitive community-worship.] 
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The Vishiu Furano, translated by H. H. Wilson, London, 

1840. 

(Preface,) 

(8) MATSYA PURANA. 

[The account of the Matsya-avatara and the preservance of 
Manu is also given in the Mahabharata, but in a primitive 
simplicity, and so is of a much more antique compilation than 
the mysticism and extravagance of the actual Matsya Purana. 
This is a miscellaneous compilation, but including in its contents 
the elements of a genuine Purana. It is indebt ed to various 
works, not only for its matter, but also for its words, specially 
to the Padma Purana which it quotes on one occasion.] 


Ovff Heritage, Calcutta, Vol. II. Part I. 

(9) MATSYA PURAxYA MENTIONED BY NAME IN THE 
MAHABHARATA (from an article by Asoka Chatterji, on the 
Padma PurSna). 

[In the course of discussing the early origin of the Puratjic 
literature the writer points out that the Mahabharata knew 
individual Puranas in some form or other at least at certain 
stages of its growth. The Mahabharata expressly mentions 
VSyu-Prokta Purana’ and the ‘Matsyaka-Purana’ with some 
of their contents, although very little of these contents is to be 
found in the present Vayu and Matsya Puranas. The verse 
mentioning the Matsya PurSna by name is ; — 

mi mm ii 

Poona ed. hi. 185.521539. 


India. (Trfibner’ Oriental Series). 

RV FROM THE MATSYA PURANA 

Bi AuKERUNL 


[Albeium has quoted from the Matsya Purana in the follow- 
% r&apters of his book 








■Muimt Miti: wd ib' u[ llieuartli in 

ill' Pin'iiiia, 

Ilf ♦ 

Cli. l)i;i lijiiimi Ilf ill' iH’ijms acatliiif; lo llie 
ai,(l iVaana^, 

If f * 

Cii, jiuai ila- Mali^va Piiniiia oit the 

• 

i.vn. > 1 


Cli.XXVI 4)iiiitaliiii.; Iiiiin tla* Vitvii anil Matsya Piiranas 
I'll till' aliapi’ nf liiaaVtTi lUjii I'lartil. 

(liA.W ll'-thifitatiiiii:> fitiiii flit' Maif.ya Piiranii on the two 
llll'lli'li.' "I tilt' I’lliV'!.-'.. 


C1),L,\V! An ' .\liai 1 tin Hnly PhihI frtini llie Vayiiand the 
Maf'va Pniaiiii,. 


All tlii’fi'’ tjiii'laliiiii,. itiv ill the [tiiin Ilf Iraidalioiiol the 
slabs Ilf tin* Maf'Va Ihir.ni.i ; lint tlii: Miit;-va Piiniiiii imisl have 

0 !■ f 

(liffmal fioiii tlifjirniii Mat'iya Pnraini, furall hisiniotatioiis 
arc lint fniuai in tliayii 'iii MP. | 

[fii k miinal) 
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GOLDEN WORDS 


This day may mark the termination of the Banaras State, 
bat it cannot end the existence of that institution which has 
continued from very ancient times. Kashi Rajya is the outcome 
of our ancient traditions. The holy city of Kashi is the object 
of faith and devotion for millions of men aifd women from all 
parts of the country. So long as humanity feels proud of its 
ancient traditions, its religions, its culture and civilization, 
until that time the name of Kashi will continue to remain 
immortal. I assure Kashi Naresh and the people of Kashi Rajya 
that we shall preserve the sacred character of Kashi and its 
name by the best possible means in our power. 

October 15, 1949 Vallabh Bhai Patel, 

Some Minister, Q-ovenment of India. 

As a sequel to this the following practical measure was 
announced :~ 

I hope that even after the merger of this State in the 
Uttar Pradesh it will be possible to preserve suitably the memory 
of Kashi Rajya. For preserving the peculiar features of this 
state and for the development of the ancient culture, the great 
Sanskrit language and the holy institutions which are supported 
by this State, we contemplate to establish a Trust, so that all 
those institutions which have been held dear for the sanctity of 
this place, may flourish and develop under the new set-up, 

October 15, 1949 Govind Vallabh Pant, 

Ghif Minister, Uttar Pradesh 

[To implement the above, the All-India Kashiraj Trust was 
brought into existence and the project of publishing critical 

editions of the Puranas and other Puranic literature is the 
outcome of the decision of the Trust.] 
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The great sage Vyasa was of dark complexion, hence his 
biith name was Krishna. His mother Satyavati begat him. on 
an island in the midst of the river Yamuna, thus he was known 
as Dvaipayana. He arranged the Vedas and the Puranas in the 
form of separate Saihhitas which earned for him the title of 
Vyasa, ‘the Arranger’. 

He has been one of the most marvellous personalities of all 
times. In the annals of authorship his record is unique and his 
achievement most brilliant. His hermitage was located in the 
Himalayas on the Alakananda River, where it flows past the 
Visala Badari Peak. Daily exerting for three years he completed 
the Mahabharata in his holy Asrama. Deeply immersed in 
the ancient Vedic Brahma- Vidya and well-versed in the four-fold 
knowledge of Dharma-Artha-Kama-Moksha, being equally at 
home in the secrets of metaphysics and the practical transactions 
of the world, he has made the Mahabharata an epic containing 
the sufnmum honum of all knowledge. 

Shri Jagannatha Ahiwasi has drawn in this painting a rare 
portrait of Maharshi Veda Vyasa, The dark colour of the body, 
the tawny matted locks (#3? the gray beard and 

above all the deep brilliant eyes ri'^etted to extracting 

at times profound thoughts through the media of obscure words, 
are some of the physical features of the Rishi depicted in the 
painting. He has been caught in a moment of tense concentration. 
God Ganapati, his scribe, is depicted in the mood of some discom- 
fiture, asking the sage for respite to probe into the depth of his 
fJ^s. The locked sitting posture of the Kishi and his long wiry 
limbs indicate the stable and bouyant health with which he was 
able to pile up his literary exertions. 

The original painting is now the ownership of M/S Tata 
Industries Prvt. Ltd. Bombay, by whose courtesy it has been 
reproduced here, with the special permission of Shri Ahiwasiji. 
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editorial 


The VoL II of ‘Purana’ Bulletin is a composite number 
comprising 320 pages. As a matter of fact No. 2 of Voh I was 
published on the last Vasanta Panchami day and this Volume 
coming only after about 5 months on the Vyasa Purnima day 
(July 8, 1960) is offering one extra number of the Bulletin. This 
arrangement was admitted to make the Volume and the year . 
correspond with each other. Thus this Volume is for 1960, 
and the two numbers of Vol. Ill will appear in 1961 on the 
Vasanta Panchami Day and the Vyasa Purnima Day 
respectively. 

The price of Vol. II which offers a substantial increase in 
the number of pages is Rs. 12/>. It is contemplated that from 
Vol. Ill each Number will consist of 200 pages and the annual 
subscription for a Volume comprising 400 pages will be Rs. 15 
(inland), 25 shillings (foreign) 

A particular feature of the present composite number is 
the coloured, halftone and line-drawing illustrations. It is 
expected to continue this feature as far as possible. 

Indologists and scholars interested in the field of P uranic 
studies have accorded a wide welcome both in India and abroad 
to the publication of the ‘Purana’ Bulletin, which is assuming 
an increased importance amongst the activities of the All-India 
Kashiraj Trust. The Indian religion in its manifold aspects as 
believed in and practised by the teeming millions of the country 
including both great and small, draws its perennial inspiration 
from the Puranas as vivified by the mighty tradition of the Vedas, 
Sastras and other literatures of India. It is essential that the 
Puranas should be correctly understood in accordance with the 
approved canons of the Purana VidyS as it was developed under 
a consistent discipline through the ages. This method of Puranic 
interpretation was well understood, so long as the institutions 



of traditional expansion and recitation were 

alive. Those methods have now undergone change. The 
Puranic literature like the other branches of Indian literatr.re 
is now placed on the anvil of scientific research, critical inter- 
pretation, comparative assessment and histoiical perspective, 
besides the publication of collated editions of the texts with the 
help of the available manuscript material :iud lestiraonia. The 
coming years will witness an increasing momenluni along all 
these lines of Puranic study and text-icconstitution. The 
Puranas are bound to be given an important place and a 
high priority in the scheme of Indological studies. An 
exhaustive Concordance of names of places and persons for thu 
Puranas, a detailed Subject-Index, exhaustive Dictionary of 
special Puranic terminology and Critical Editioiiii are ik 
essential tools of research which must be provided in order to 
create firm objective foundations for future Puranic reseaich. 
It is expected that Inlcl.;;:'”-!! Institutes now planning afrtsb 
their activities will bestow attention on these projects. We 
also realise that the standard of ‘Purana’ should grow, for 
which we earnestly solicit the co-operation of scholars at all 
places where Indology forms a subject of scientific pursuit. 

We record our gratitude to H. H. the Maharaja of Danarai, 
Chairman of the Kashiraj Trust, whose xcalous ami intollig't'at 
interest in the ‘Purana’ Bulletin is responsible for enabling it to 
expand its scope. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE RUDRA-STOTRA 

By 

V. S, Agrawala 

( 3To yv, Jstf ) I 8?^ \ 

5^??^: ffiRgr i srf^t 

^ ^ ‘ 
8iM3ir ipr i 3 t[^^»[t^: ^ 57 : 3T§f^ gtfici: ^m- 

3T?r^r^ ^r I ^c# 1 

w: ?% STf^^IT^lS^I^: I %% 

s^rr^Jirq^ i ^s^q- qi^^q- 

S^xVc^r sjcTf^f^ ^ 31^*^ I ] 

The above Rudra Stotra by Krishna is inspired by a Vedic 
spirit and begins by invoking the etymological import of Rudra 
from the root ^ ‘to weep’. This symbolical meaning (ajq^qq) 
is first recorded in the Satapatha Br. (VI. 1. 3. 10) : — 

I 

When Kumara was born, he wept and, therefore, was named 
liudra from ^‘to weep.’ This occurs in the Agni chayaiia context, 
where Agni is the new-born babe (f ffK), the Pranic principle of 
the manifestation of life, that in each birth becomes young or 
renovated (qq? qqT% This Agni or Prana is the 

pulsating principle of Life which manifests in the plant, animal 
and human kingdoms. He is named Rudra (srfrfiq stRIiq '\\\\ 
'^IV). What is the esoteric symbolism of the word Rudra ? The 
name points to a mystical meaning by the well known Vedic dictum 

I 5 ‘that which weeps’ refers 

to a child who starts life with weeping. The child weeps because 
he is afflicted with hunger. Hunger implies the desire for food, 
or what is called the principle of er^rqiqr, !■ e. assimilation of food 

frQni Qutside. afi^w is the eat§r of food and is food ; A§ni i§ 
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and Soma is 375[ ; is a veritable pair that upholds 

the law of life. Food and nourishment ("Tty'll) go together; 
and it is Agni that is always the eater of or 

Rv. 1 . 1. 2). Assimilation and elimination 
make up the first law of Life or Prana, upon which depends its 
second feature, viz. that of growth (^iw). Assimilation in 
sj^mbolical language is or weeping, i. e. hunger or the crying 
for food of which the perfect demonstration is seen in 

the new born babe. The Satapatha Br. makes a clear statement 
about Agni being Rudra for he cries for food as the means of 
obtaining immortality and the Devas appease him by offering 
food. Agni longs for food and the gods bestow upon him the 
highest immortality through food (sT^l or by which his 
terrific form becomes appeased, i.e. becomes 

This is the mystical import of the litany of Yajurveda, 

Ch. XVL* Agni grows amongst creatures for the consumption of 
every kind of food ^ trq el?rfrS3?5[T?r 

?[«» Mil'll?,). Agni as Life has a hundred heads with a 
hundred mouths all longing for appeasement through food- 
offering 

This was the Vedic background of Rudra and his Budana, 
which is correctly interpreted by Griffith as ‘the hundred forms 
and powers of Rudra representing life and nature’, where ‘Agni 
has on completion become Rudra’. 

UR: 1 1 3T5[Tret 

Here is equated with ; W is the ^animal 

fire*, expressing itself as hunger, which ia the flare or flame in each individual or 
creature, referred to as in the first mantra Yaj, XVI, 1). 

It is a Rudra comprising a string of Jiff; offerings, where 

means ‘food’ highest kind of 

‘reverence* offered to the Deity, 
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2 ^a[l^_-PUEANA [Vol li, Ho. 1-2 

The Piiranas fondly borrowed and repeated this Vedic 
conception of Rudra, one of the clearest statement being in 
the Linga Purana : 

^ I I 

^ m] ^ ETTO IRS II 

moiT; EfToi^f m> iR^i^n 

( faiTSo ) 

Not only Rudra is derived from ^ , but is identified 
with 5ir% a truly Vedic metaphysical doctrine, e.g. 

EIM I I EffOTT ^ m I 

^ ^ ^ 3^5^ ETfOTf ( 

(?rci7sr nielli's) 

Wherever there is a body constituted of the five gross 
elements (Bhutas), there inheres within it the Life Principle called 
Prana, or in its several functioning aspects as Pranas. The One 
Rudra hecmct many Rudras (W Linga, 1.82.41). 

The Harivaihsa repeats the epithet of as ‘crying 

da} by day, or frequentatively’, and also as i.e, the divine 
principle of or that makes a ten-headed Asura cry, 
referring to the Pranas within the body 5 ^^ JfT®!!: ) 

whose riotous aspect is Ravana. 

The etjmology of Rudra is also connected with 
which is a new idea : 

■d 15 ^ I 

II 

4 
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What is implied in this idea of ‘taking flight’ ? 
This too is a Vedic conception, viz. Agni being frightened of 
the gods fled in the form of a Miiga (i. e. animal) and concealed 
himself. The meaning is quite obvious, viz. that Agni as 
PrSna (Life or Energy) can never be seen in concrete or 
manifest form unless it incarnates in an animal body. The 
animal form is material (made of the Five Bhutas) and Agni 
comes within the orbit of our experience only on the plane of 
matter. Agni is visualised not as Prana, but tiT®l within the in s. 
It is the same thing as 5IT®lIclT and joined together. Life 
and Matter integrated in manifestation. This is the principle 
of Dravana or the flight of Agni as Mriga) each such Mriga or 
creature is pierced by Rudra’s dart who is the Great Hunter 
for which the Mrigasirsha star in the sky is poined 
out as a symbol on the basis of R?ir* 

By referring to Rudra as 7^1^, the Vedic invocation 
of and the rich doctrine of Pasu and Pasa 

and Pasupati as elaborated by the Pasupata Saivas is hinted 
at in Puranic terminology, as explained in my article on 
Pasupata Yoga {Parana, I, pp- 242-243). From Brahma, the 
Creator, down to the plants & trees, all are Pasus : 


q^: II 




qi§: II 

Animals from the Rigveda onwards have been classified 
as tame ( mf ) and wild ( Rv. X, 90-8), the former 
being fit for m and the latter being SFrifl or the former 
being symbols of Devas and the latter of Asuras (i. e. of 
dedicated power and riotous unharnessed power respectively). 
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POBANA [Vol II, No. 1-2 

Vs. 24 repeats the significant epithets, 
referring to as the paramount Lord because of whici 
He was known as in his transcendent form. 

Vs. 25 distinguishes between and 8 T^^, based on the 
^ 5 W and doctrine of the ^igveda (I, 164-42, ^ci! 

• Bhuta or Matter is called as defined in the 
Gita ( ^: 1^14^ ). 5 ITCI or BTSJl'cf! is called 3?^ 

(cf. jftcrr ’iWh ^ ’Tg’TT^^ ), also called 

( f iflar 4 ^14 O- Puranas make very frequent 

references to AKSHARA — 

#1^ fi I 

II 

The Mundaka Up. contains an exposition of %ir, also 
called PTP (I. 1 - 2 ) and according to it the source of 

this Universe is Akshara, also identified with Satya, Amrita, 
Prana, A significant terra for it is 

^ qji II (^o 

The 3?i^^ or is the Bridge connecting the lower 5 ^ 
with the highest arsqq pq called Kshara is Matter, 

Akshara is Energy and Avyaya is Consciousness. Akshara 
is therefore the connecting link between the two. If we 
conceive of these three as a circle, s^eq-^ is its centre, the 
diameter, and ^ its circumference. It is the activity of the 
Akshara that measures out the circle : 

®i^ ^ 5#r II 

(Rv. X, 13-3) 

According to Griffith this stanza is most obscure; his 
tr&ndation is— 

‘Five paces have I risen from Earth : 
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I follow her who hath four feet with devout observance. 

This by the Sacred Syllable have I measured : 

I purify in the central place of Order.’ 

Earth here is the symbol of each material creation 
( ) 5 in its pulsating centre is the creative force or Prana 

measuring out the Five Aksharas through five steps, viz. Brahma 
( ), }, silirT-utTf. This is the 

8T^n[felT; the pulsating rhythm which measures out the threefold 
manifestation ( of each life-centre against the back- 

ground of Pita. Pita is Soma and Akshara is Agni, the latter 
by virtue of its rhythm of expansion and contraction ( 

) is drawing in matter from outside and 

creating the material body. This was the ancient WW— 

W ^ ^ 

( 8fT» ) 

The five constituents of are enumerated in the 

5 

following mantta : 

rWT ^ I 

^ m ^ " 

( VV\ ) 

‘OAgni, thou art Indra, thou art Vishnu of the mighty 
stride adorable : 

Thou Brahraanspati (Soma), thou Brahma ; thou as Agni 
bringing in Rayi the opposite principle of : thou 

Sustainer ( ) with thy power dwell in our Pura (so 
that we may become Purusha).’ 

The invisible or unraanifested centre of Life is essentially 
the Akshara, the Divine Principle which creates and controls 
the manifested Bhatas : 
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It is rightly said that all creation takes place by virtue 
of Akshara or the pulsation of Pranic rhythm : 

mm. ^ ^ I 

(g‘» ^i?i?) 

It is the mighty reality of Akshara or activating Energy 
that upholds all the material world : 


m ^Efgooii: 

(IrMq' ?l?ol^) 

The 3f)^is both the unifying Thread (?^snciir= the Thread 
Spirit) and the dynamic controlling spirit called Antaryami Atma. 
It permeates each and everything in its hundred, thousand and 
million manifestations and thus is the basic Immortal Principle 
underlying all space : 


Like the mighty irresistable flood it overflows and overtakes 
each and everything, the lower and the higher ones, as itself 

being the Supreme Indestructible Reality - this Akshara is the 
One Divinity : 


(%o WT® 

r. ir ’^edic doctrine of is invoked by 

fetstTt the Lord of Akshara and the Unmani- 

fest Akshara from whom the Universe emanates in each cosmic 

arcOn. 


God over .11 addressed as Supreme One 

RiSveda (IV;5Sraud'".;Vt"'.r 

doptae of Triira „r trip,, manifeota.iou is' the Ted^k 
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Vedic and Puranic metaphysics and in fact of all ancient Indian 
philosophical thought. The same is f^oK.nliy mentioned in 
the Vedas and is the permeating spirit of Puranic cosmogony. 
Verse 28 refers to it under the two symbols of Three Earths 
and Three Mothers For the generation of 

Mind, Life and Matter which constitute the unified Fire of 
Prana, Three Mothers are essential, as the of the 

IJigveda : 





M fdii 

M %: sfelfel:- • -1^1: | ■ (^o 

m r# m # l 


M (lo ^iv-R) 

(3??r|o 


Earth and Heaven (?jRr jr#).are the combined units of gene- 
ration, Universal Parents (^1: % JIUO, who together form a 
single Pair spoken of as one Prajapati. There are the Three Worlds 
also called g^5r?r ^ LingaPurana, I 

72.152 ; I. 71.24), the Triple Cities of Gold, Silver and Copper, 
symbolising the three states of consciousnss, viz the waking 
state, the dream state and the deep sleep state 
Each of them has its source in a Parental Pair. Siva as the 
Lord of Tripura is the supreme controller of those three states 
of consciousness. He is therefore the son of Three Mothers in 
his manifest form. Ambaka also means an ‘eye’, for 

each birth is an eye that opens on one of the three worlds 

=5g), The Three Eyes of Rudra are the Sun, Moon and 
Fire of the Puranas, which the Vedap refer to .a? the Eye of 
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Mitra, Varuna and Agni The Eye of 

Agni is the , the Eye of Mitra is and the Eye of 
Varuna is the §1% state, which sends its unobstructed vision 
into those deepest regions called the Dark Descent (pci ^r?TT«T, 
Rv. 1. 164. 47), or the dark interior of Varuna-loka, of whicli 
the Seer is the IjLishi Dirghatamas. 

The Puranic authors very well understood this complex 
symbolism and their explicit statements are models of brevity 
and clarity : 

^ II ■ 

31*^ ^ II ^^0 

(^JTo 

Three Lokas, Three Gunas, Three Vedas, Three Devas, 
Three Varnas, Three Matras of Pranava, and Three Fires— 
all these are the visible manifestations of the Great Mother 
Goddess Uma and of the TriyambakaXord Rudra. 

Sarva as one of the forms of occurs in the list 

of the eight names of Kumara in the Satapatha Br. ^), 

and is regularly mentioned in the Puranas as a form of 6iva> 
Rudra. Here the name is derived from , ‘the 

chastiser of hostile forces’, It is said to symbolise the element 
of Earth tirWf (Lihga Purana, IP 13. 19), 

Similarly new derivations of and are offered (vss. 29-30). 

The well known exploit of §iva in drinking the poison 
and becoming nllah.nt'ha is explained with some difference, viz, 
t at He charred his throat on account of resisting the might of 
^^hi^thunderbolt. Of the five chakras in the human body, the 
in the throat is the centre of Akasa, which is the first 
and foremost of the Panch-bhdt^s, The Five Elernents represent 
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the Asuric aspect of darkness and death, which so long as they 
are dispersed in the Akasa or expanse of space do not harm the 
owner thereof. If their posion descends to the other lower 
centres they become fatal. The Asura represents death, 

darkness, falsehood and sin 3?^ and over all 

of them Siva has triumphed. 

Linga and Yoni correspond to Purusha and Prakfiti, the 
Male and the Female Principles in the universe : 

3^511 3^^ ^ II 

(^JIo '11^1 

In fact they are two forms of one and the same energy and 
belong to a single Reality without distinction ; 

^ wfe: I 
I?? !I II 

(f^o 

m ^ i 

OTtW* II 

S* ^FlWfldT, vi^) 

Verse 33 refers to and qtir as the two manifestations 
of the Divinity, both receiving the sanction of the Vedas as the 
means for crossing the ocean of the world. There is no greater 
mysterious power then that of Rudra. It becomes the Past, 
Present and Future, and then vanishes into nothingness. The 
line of ancient gods like Brahma, and sages like Kapila, and the 
many Rishis born from them, of all these the root cause and 
source is the great Lord Rudra (vs. 34). 



II 

35[Iui5iR^?^ ?Frl^IiFRt I 

^RZRt5g[Tr4 504 5rf^^ II 
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( 3 ^T'JT ) 

g^FTI§ q^F!^ I 
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^^#r«rQ5 TT?^ 3 ^of I I 

5f^fklT: ^5? 3^Dt m II Rl^o 

^ ft ^2 ^ ^^2 ft^T: I 

( ^5=^, srsTT^i^sro ) 

3^*^^ 2^: I 

3^Tf%lft qr^lft 11 ^ K 1^ 

%?P4SFr?r 5%: jTor^rqo'r gq^ I 

^ 53r3f3 i^: It \ \\\%R 

g^OTTJftf^ II 

^^^ft#ftq5?3lHR^ I 

i^mrft ft II ^1^1 ^ 00 

S^mift 3T; 5gDTt% fjd^: I 

^ ^ ^ 21^11 ^Uo<^|^Q, 

( JTT^^r SFTH ) 

( ) 
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# Wi ^ffiw^i 
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^ II 

|q]||q|JH ^4 ^ ?lIWf ^1 
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( Wrf ) 


^.^^0 ^( Vo - V ^ ^ ) 



VYASA’S ADVICE TO HIS SON SUKA 
{Devibhagavata, I. 14) 

n ^ ^ II 

TO ^ II II 

?wi^: II 

ii 

5i-"ii?;'rT5.Fr II ^\3 II 

^2?T II 

:3qffe 3j|jsi;feff^: II II 

qnwq^ If fr ^ I sf^: II 

'sS 

w^m II II 

l^l^lft =^ II 

^ ^ ^ II ^o II 

%: II 

II It 

?ri4 II 

3?w ^ II II 

TO ^ ^ m ^5^ II 

^ ^ II 11 

’'ifw ii 

®JTO TO II II 

sif#f mm II 

^ 5R ^^l II 11 
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5IIRJT m: II 

^ II II 

II 

5^ Pi II II 

^ fq^iT iPT II 
^M^niTfT=i: ^ f^sra: II II 

^ qWJl'ftftrf: II 

«ifqw II II 

f555fT l5^I mm II '30 II 

( NSW!5^?^ =qgq5jitS':qrq: ) 

55. The home is not the place of bondage, nor is it the cause of 
bondage. Whose mind is free that householder is liberated. 

56. Who earns wealth by righteous means and duly performs 
in their order the ceremonies enjoined by the Vedas, who 
offers oblations to the manes, and who is truthful and 
pure — such a householder also attains liberation. 

57. The Brahmacharin student, and the forest dwelling recluse 
observing his vows — both of these approach the householder 
to beg their food after the mid-day is over. 

58. The householders true to their duty give alms and food to 
all with faith and tender words. 

59. No stage higher than that of a householder has been seen or 
heard. Wise sages like Vasishtha and others adopted it. 

60. What is there impossible of attainment by a householder 
observing the Vedic injunctions ? Heaven, deliverance, and 
noble birth, all that he desires he attains. 

61. Adepts in Dharma declare the precept of proceeding from one 
stage of life to another in due order. Therefore you should 
marry and establish the household fires and perform 
regular saprifipps, 
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62. 0 dear Son, propitiate duly the gods, the manes and the 
guests, beget progeny, 0 thou who has learnt the Dharma, 
and having arranged properly your domestic responsibilities, 

63. You may leave the home and entering the forest observe 
the higher vows, and having completed the period of Vana- 
prastha then enter the stage of Sannyasa. 

64. O pure One, the senses are definitely full of passion those 
five and the mind are difficult to control for one who has 
not married. 

65. 0 wise One, you should therefore marry in order to restrain 
them. The teaching of the holy texts is that one should 
tahe to austerity in old age, 

66-67. 0 virtuous One, it is said that Visvamitra overcoming 
the senses and denying food performed difficult austerities 
for three thousand years, but even he of great lustre 
was charmed by Menaka in the forest, and from their 
union was born the beautiful ^akuntala. 

68. My own sire Parasara looking at Kali, the boatman’s 
daughter, was stung with passion, and entered into union 
with her even while he was in the middle of the river. 

69. It is said that even Brahma, the Prajapati, became distressed 
with passion at the sight of his daughter Sarasvati, and 
when in pursuit of her he was stupefied, he was restrained 
by Rudra. [ The primal story of the Creator falling in 
love with his own creation and fecundating it with his seed 
was a favourite theme in several traditions. ] 

70. 0 virtuous One, you should therefore fulfil my wholesome 
advice, and having selected for a wife a girl of noble family, 
follow the path of life as instructed by the Vedas. 

[Devlbhagayata, I. 14] 
— V. S. Agrawala 



DID VYASA owe his ORIGIN TO BEROSSUS? 

By 

R. C. Hazara. 

ffci jfm 3ifgi; ^r?2r:' 5% m 

, ^ ?r??i 

f^^^cIT 3T^|: 3Ii?r^53jfg^jf ^ 

5ii^7ri^3i3; I qI>T«i5[r?i^ ^Tsg^rf 

Jlyf^JT wq; I ] 

Indian tradition of a very long standing and wide accep. 
tance connects Vyasa with the compilation of the Vedas and 
the authorship of the Itihasa and the Parana. The real name 
of this venerable sage of uncommon wisdom was ‘Krishna-dvaipa- 
yana’ (literally meaning ‘The Black Island-born one’), because, as 
the Mahahharutii and the Puranas say, he was born in an island 
of the river Yamuna and had a dark' complexion. His second 
name ‘Vyasa’ was due to his arranging the Vedic materials into 
four Vedas, and this name has been used much more frequently 
in the MaliabJiaraPi and the Puranas than his original name 
‘Krishna-dvaipayana’ 

From a comparative study of the Epics and the Puranas both 
textually and materially and from the early dates to which the 
oldest of the extant Puranas may reasonably be assigned, it 
appears that Krishna-dvaipayana had come to be known as Vyasa 
much earlier than the beginning of the Christian era. .But the 
absence of any such record naming Vyasa as can be assigned to a 
definite date and our lack of information about the earliest works 
containing his name, leave us in absolute darkness about the 
antiquity of the tradition. As a result, scholars have sometimes 
differed widely with regard to the age and historicity of Vyasa 
who has occupied our mind and enjoyed our veneration for such 
a long time. Of the views of these scholars the most striking 
seems to be that of Sri Buddha Prakash, who, in his interesting 

3 
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and informative article entitled ‘Vyasa (A Study in Indo-Babylo- 
nian Cultural Contact)’’, has tried to show that ‘Vyasa’ was 
indebted for his origin, name and principal activities to Berossus, 
a Babylonian priest and historian of great fame and learning, 
who lived immediately after Alexander’s conquest of Babylonia 
about 300 B. C. and wrote in Greek, for the new rulers, a com. 
prehensive history of Babylonia by recording in it the earliest 
traditions about the local people and their religion and culture, 
The original work of Berossus is now lost, but quotations from it 
in the works of later writers still exist to give us an idea of tire 
performance of the noted historian of the past. 

The above view put forward by Sri Buddha Prakasli 
deserves credit for its novelty and originality, but in spite of the 
evidences adduced in its support we cannot accept it for reasons 
stated below. 

The Vishudhrma, Vishnudhrmottm, Vahni-pwamf Vai/it- 
puram, Bnlmanda-p^nna, etc., which come from early dates’ 
are all fully acquainted with the tradition of Vyasa’s original 
authoriship of the Puranas, and these works presuppose and often 
utilise the Malabharata, which, therefore, pushes back the sail 
tradition to a date much earlier than the 1 ogV.ni-.'g of the 
Christian era. Patanjali’s M iTiahlmfiya, which, betrays ils 
knowledge of the Mahahharata by frequently alluding to its 
legends and quoting its verses on a number of occasions, contains 
the name of ‘§uka Vaiyasaki’ (§uka, son of Vyasa) ; Katyayaoi 
names ‘Vyasa’ in his VSrttika ‘vyasa-varuda-nishada-chandali- 
bimban5tn cheti vaktavyam’, with which he provides for the 
formation of the Taddhitanta words ‘Vaiyasaki’ etc. ; the 
Hmha'jiriidhm'tKtn (ii. 5. 27) names ‘Vyasa’, ‘Vasisbtha’ ail 
others in its section on the offering of libations (tarpana) to gols 
and sages ; the TaitUnya-arsnyahi (1. 9. 2.) names ‘Vyasa Para. 

1. This article wis published iu Journal of the Bihar Bescarch Sctidj, 
Vd XXXVII, 1951, pp. 32-42. 

2. Tor the probable dates of these works see E C. Hazara iStediei in 

b 15"*' 

P. . ra, Studies in (he Pwanie on Ifindu cjnd OttAf, 

R>. 13-W. 
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sarya’ (‘Vyasa, son of Parasara’) in the line ‘sa hovacha vyasa 
parasaryah, vidynd-vadham evahatn rartyum aichchham iti’ ; and 
in giving a list of teachers the Sama-vidhana-hrahniam (iii. 9.8) 
names ‘Vyasa Parasarya’ as a pupil of Vishvaksena and preceptor 
of Jaimini in the following passage : 

So’yaip prajapatyo vidhih, tam imam prajapatir brihaspa- 
taye provaca bvihaspatir naradaya narado vishvaksenSya 
vishvakseno vyasaya parasaryaya vyasah parasaryo jaiminaye 
jaiminih paushpindyaya ... /” 

The facts that in dealing with tarpana the Asvalayana-grihya$utra 
(iii. 4.4) is completely silent about Vyasa’, although it names 
Sumantu, Jaimini, Vaisatnpayana and Paila, who are supposed 
to be Vyasa’s pupils, that in the same topic the Baudhayana- 
grihyasutra (iii.9.3) and the BTiaradvaja-grihyasutra (3.9) name the 
sage DvaipSyana as Krishna-dvaipayana (and not as Vyasa), 
and that the Buddhist Krishna-dvaipayana-jataka frequently 
names this sage as ‘Kanha-dipayana’ (Krishna-dvaip5yana) or 
simply ‘Dipayana’ (Dvaipayana) but not even once as ‘Vyasa’, 
do not deserve any serious consideration, because the list of 
teachers (acharyah) in the said aphorism of the ASvalayana- 
grihyaiutra is not exhaustive as the words ‘ye chanye acharyas 
te sarve tripyantu’ indicate, and the Gopatlm-hrahmam, which 
cannot be placed later than the sixth century B.C., names 
‘Vyasa’ in the following passage : 

“atharvanam chandrama devatam tad eva jyotih/sarvani 
chhandarhsyapah sthanam'sarn no devir abhishtaya ity evamaditn 
kritvatharva-vedam adhlyatejadbhyah sthavara-jahgamo bhuta- 
gramah satnbhavati, tasmat sarvam apomayara bhutam sarvam 
bhngvangiromayam/antaraite trayo veda bhrghnahgirasah sritS 
ity ab iti prakritir apam omkarena chaitasmad vyasah purovacha 
bhrigv-angirovida samskrito’nyan vedan adhlylta nanyatra 
samskrito bhrigvahgiraso ’dhlylta/ ... ... /” {Gopath.a 

Irahmaita i. 1. 29)- 

So, the name of ‘Vyasa’ had been known in India centuries 
before the birth af Berossus of Babylon. 
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PUCANA 

The legend of the divine Man-Fish (Ea-Han or Oannasi 
and great flood, described in detail both by Berossns and Vyasa, 
and the fact that both these authors wrote on the history and 
mythology of their own country, must not be taken to prove the 
indebtendness of the latter to the former. There is much 
evidence to show that the proto-Indians were familiar with the 
idea of the horned fish and a particular divinity attached to it 
and Berossus himself says ‘that the civilization was first establi- 
shed in Sumer by men who came from the east, and that those 
were half-men and half-fishes. According to Father Heras these 
must have been the same as the Minas of India, whose deity was 
closely associated with the fish.’^ So, there is little doubt 
about the fact that the flood legend migrated from India to 
Babylonia and other places at a very early period. 

It is true that in his Siddha-licma-sabdanusasana (whicb 
forms the eighth chapter of his I'rakriu D- _r:sri^, ulm 
Kumarapalaeharita^ Hemachandra gives two rules, viz. ‘vadho ro 

luk’ (viii. 4. 398) and ‘abhutopi kvachit’ (viii. 4. 399), which he 
explains thus : ' 

“apabhraAse sarhyognd adho vartamano repho lug va bhavatil| 
jui kevai pavTsu piu//* pakshe 

jai bhagga parakkada to sahi majjhu priyena/j^ 398)/'’ 

and 

“apabhrariisa kvacid avidyamanopi repho bhavati/ 
vrasu maharisi eu bhanai jai sui-satthu pamanu/ 
mayaha clialana navantfiham divi divi ganga-nhanu//® 

1-2. A. P. Karmarkar, Religions of India, Vol. I, p. 157. 

3. Ed. S. P, Pandit, (second edition revised by P. L. Vaidya, Poonn 
1936). 

4. yadi kathamapi prnpayami priyam’ — (If somehow I meet my lover) 
Ibid Notes, p. 694. 

yadi bhagn-ih parakTySh tat sakhi mama priyei.ra” — If the eneniie! 

have been defeated, that, my friend, (must have been done) by mv 
lover. 

i>. •■tyssah mabfirshih etad bhaijati yadi IrnthSastrani pramaimm/ 
matiniitiii caranau namatam divase divase gaugs-snSnam// 
yssa, the great sage, says this : If the Veda and the .Ssstra m 
to be regarded as authoritative, then those who pay homage to ths 
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kvachid iti kirn/ vasena vi bliaraha-khambhi baddba//' 399//” 

Of these two rules (which have been repeated in Lakshmidhara’s 
Sliad-hlmlia oliandtika'^ of ‘r’ (y ) forming the second member of a 
conjunct consonant, but the second has been translated by 
P. L. Vaidya as follows : 

“repJia is substituted for a member of the conjunct in some 
cases ; e.g. Vrasa for Vyasa.” 

From the use of the ‘/cia’-pratyaya in ‘abhula’ in the second rule 
and from Hemachandra’s explanation of the same it is clear that 
this rule (abhutopi kvachit) relates not to any case of substitution 
of ‘r’ for any member of a conjunct consonant, as P. L. Vaidya 
says, but definitely to cases of inseition of ‘r’ immediately after 
a consonant. So, this rule should be translated as follows : 

“In Apabhrarhsa the ‘r’, though absent, sometimes comes 
in (as a second member of a conjunct consonant).” 

It is evident that by this rule Heraachandra provides for the 
derivation of the Apabhramsa form ‘Vrasa’ optionally from its 
tat-sama form ‘Vasa’ derived from the Sanskrit ‘Vyasa’. But 
this is not a solitary case in which ‘r’ is inserted in an Apabhra- 
rhsa word. Similar insertion of ‘r’, though very rare, is also 
found in the words ‘Vradi’ (for Sanskrit ‘Vyadi),^ ‘bhrasa’ (for 
Sanskrit ‘bhasya’),® ‘vragaranu’ and ‘vrakrosu’ (for Sanskrit 
‘vyakaranam’ and ‘vyakrosa’ respectively),* ‘prassadi (for Sans- 

feet of tbeir mothers get the merit of bathing in the Ganges every 
day.’' Kumurcipala cbarita, Notes, pp. 694-f . 

It is probable that the word gruti-gftstra’ like ‘veda-sastra* in 
Manu-smrit 4. 260, means ‘the Vedic scripture’. 

1. ‘‘vyfisenspi bharata stombhe baddham, 

Vyasa also hes said this in the BhSrata books". 

The other reading gives 'vygsenspi Bhjratam stambhe baddham’. 
For want of context the meaning of the line is uncertain.* 

Kumd7a'pfila~charita, Notes, pp. 394*6. 
la. ’Ed. K. P Trivedi (Bombay Sanskrit Series LXXI, 1916), p. 267 
(Sutras 3. 3, 5 and 3, 3, 6). 

2. See Markandeya’s Priihrita^sarvasva (ed. Bhattanatha-svBmin, 
Vizagapatam. 1912), 17. 3. 

3. Kramadlgvara’s Samkshipta-sdrat 5. 6. 

4. Frulcnta-sarvasva, 17.3. 
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krit ‘pasyati’),^ ‘bhrantri’ (for Sanskrit ‘bhrantiy and so on.* 
So, Sri Buddha Prakash is not right when he says “Evidently 
‘Vasa’ is derived from the Sanskrit form ‘Vyasa’ but it cannot 
be the tatsama form of ‘Vrasa’ or ‘Vrasu’, since there is no rule 
of universal application by which a ‘r’ is inserted in the Apabhra- 
ihsa forms of such words. Hemachandra found the form ‘Vrasa’ 
or ‘Vrasu’ in use in popular speech and he had to make a rule 
simply to describe this particular irregular form. The tatsama 
form of ‘Vrasa’ or ‘Vrasu’ has to be searched elsewhere”.^ As 
a matter of fact, ‘the insertion of -r- as a second member of a 
consonant group where no such historical relation is traceable to 
Old Indo-Aryan, is one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
Apabhranisa’,^ and the final u in ‘Vrasu’ is a case-termination 
(as in ‘mohu’ ‘kalu’, ‘bhamaru’ etc. respectively for Sanskrit 
‘mohah’, ‘kalah’, bhramarah’ etc.) If, for the presence of ‘r’ and 
final u ‘Vrasu’ is to be derived from ‘Berossus’, how then are we 
to account for the forms ‘Vradi’, ‘bhrasa’, ‘vrakrosu’ ‘vragaranu’, 
‘piu’, ‘sui-satthu’, ‘pamanu’ etc. ? We do not deny the 
possibility of the spread of the name and fame of Berossus into 
Gujarat through merchants who carried on maritime commerce 
between Babylon and the mouth of the Indus ; and that might 
be the reason for the confusion of Sanskrit Vyasa with ‘Vrasa’ 
in Apabhrathsa in Gujarat, but how could ‘Vyasa’ be derived 
from Apabhramsa ‘Vrasa’ and how could the final ‘u’ of ‘Brasu’ 
(<Berossus) be changed into ‘a’ in the Apabramsa form ? 
Neither Hemachandra, Lakshmidhara or Markandeya, nor any 
other Prakrit grammarian provides for these changes. So, the 
attempt to derive ‘Vyasa’ from ‘Berossus’ is against the Indian 
tradition* and its antiquity is also against the prescription of 
grammarians. 

1-2. Hemaohandra’s Siddha-hema-fabddnusasana, 4, 393 and 360. 

S. For more instances see G. V. Tagare, Historical Grammar of Apa- 
hhraMa (Poona, 1948) pp. 100-101 

4. Journal of the Bihar Research Society, XXXVII, 1961, p. 33. 

5. G. V, Tagare, Historical Grammar of Apabhramsa, p. 100. 

6. We must not overlook the epic and Puraijio statements that Vylsa’s 

name was due to his arranging the Vedic materials into the four 
Vedas. 
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^ 1 ^ ^ M § 5 R|[f^i^s;^ I 

% ^5: 1 VfJTqT’^WUT’g^Pli^ 

’TT^©5?ni^^ 

i^i^: m# 8T%^fci: f^vni^fl^ ^‘%iJfT 

«nj|: 1 ?t Efirqin^j; 1 

g?;T'ioTi |3 ^*^t, k^ ^53^ 

#5^1 5 JrT%^i:Jlf 5 T|cirJTc?I^?T f^=gidsi^fiq:l%fcf: 1 

g?j<iiT5T^ '<w§[i^i^, q:r%^c^Tf?rj ^ifjr=? 5 (^ 5 [rfjr 

5R«IRT^^cit^^ 3n giTTJft JflRl^^ =g 2f5I cl^ to 

cir ^’iin^r f^rc 1 ir^^r 

1 ^[ 'pj’ ^5^: 1 
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The vocable is used in the Ava Mahapuraiia : 

jgnq^ m hww{\ 

^ Wi 3^‘ 5^* II ^ II 

3#3?rqf^2|^ ^ ^ I 

vO 

5 ^ ^l#irt 11 ^ II 

^ mm\ 

^5R5lJ#«ligR ^IDT II II 

^ t ^llwW3[ II ^ II 

W> fTR;^ll^'^: W' ’^•11 •' 

( 3 r« 2 rr^ \ ) 

TheSuta for the purpose of introducing the subject of the 
Mahapurana invokes the help of the Shatkullna sages as inter- 
Jocutprs "who are assailed by doubt and approach BrahniS fpf 
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the resolving of their problem. This prologue is repeated in a 
rather expanded form in the beginning of the last Samhita, viz. 
the Vayavlya Saifahita of this Purana : 

m RP II ? 11 

nfiigni^i mn ^ \ 

II ^ II 

^m: W \ W 

11 V II 

II ^ 1 1 

5(11 #^J(| cll=^ E||f^I%SI II II 

^ I ’Tfiwn JlfrarSTT | 

%4 ^^wm ^TO: II 11 

E[T^^3|^ II =1^ II 

355: — 

fevTT H II II 

^ t I 

m m 11 11 

3^01: %m I 

II ^<i u 
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Verses 6 cd., 7, 8, 9 and 10 ab of the first citation are verbally 
repeated in the second which is more amplified. Monier-Williams 
explains the word as ‘belonging to six families or tribes’. 

The word is also found in BR. The two forms and 

of the Purana seem to be but variant readings, and the 
latter seems to be the genuine reading. 

The (also called and even flfl^s) seem to be 

a Brahmanical version of the Buddhist or 

group of six monks. All the three forms are recorded by 
Edgerton on the authority of the Divyavadana, and also Maha- 
vyatputti, corresponding to the Chhabbagiya monks of the Pali 
literature. In Pali they seem to be represented as followers of 
the Buddha, though very imperfect ones, often transgre&sing 
rules of conduct. In Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, at least 
in Divyavadana, they seem to be heretics from the Buddhist 
standpoints’ (F. Edgerton, Buddhut ffyhrid Sanskrit Dictionary 
p. 538). In the earlier Pali tradition the form ‘a group 

of six, a set of (sinful) Bhikkhus taken as exemplification of 
trespassing the rules of the Vinaya,’ (Stede, Pdi Dictionary, 
p. 106). In Pali their names are Sm 
in Buddhist Sanskrit the list is 
and 9471-76 ), where and 57^? are 

also separately mentioned as influencing householders for 
deviation from the true path. 

In the Furanic context the sages enter into disputa- 
tion amongst themselves ( ), and it is said that their 

discussion about the nature of Ultimate Reality was quite 
heated and prolonged ). Their minds 

are assailed by deep darkness ( ) and hence they 

become distressed ( feslt: ), and discussing ( ) they are 

unable to arrive at an agreement, and thus thwarted in thier 
effort they approach Brahma who is omniscient. BrahmS 
receives them with such honourable epithets as 

and observes their special feature of moving in mutual 
company ( ^im^IrTr: ). In the Puranic version they 

4 
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are depicted as earnest seekers after truth ( ) and 

there is not the slightest hint of any heretic thought in them. 
Their problem as to the identity of the Transcendent 
Purusha ( qf?;: ), the Pure, Eternal, Perfect Lord 

( ) is conceived in the aroma of 

spiritual vibrations and Prajapati Brahma responds to their 
earnest query in the same spirit. The subject was a real one 
to the Puranic authors of the Golden Age, and is initiated in 
a lengthy chapter of the Bhagavata under the caption cT'nTIR 
(Bhag. XI. 22. 1-25), which represents a very compact statement 
of the differing metaphysical viewpoints as to the number, 
nature, and relative priority ( ) of the funda- 

mental principles ; 

^ ^IFU I 

(Vfl^To 


‘Thus the seers have arrived at different reckonings of 
the fundamental principles. All that is justified, supported 
as it is by reason, and for the intellectual approach nothing 
should be condemned.’ 

The adaptation of the word in Brahmanical 

literature must have been fraught with dignity and invested 
with a new meaning or background in the context of its own 
ideas and conditions. They would not tolerate a Buddhist 
term, for its own sake. The sages of the ^iva Purina 

had many points of controversy amongst themselves, over 
which they were engaged in long-drawn arguments that tired 
them out. These controversies arose out of the desire of the 
different schools of philosophers and religionists to vindicate 
and insist on their own point of view. Fortunately the Puranas 
and the epic texts afford an insight into the stand of these 

controversialists. The Vayu Purana refers to the Six Schools 
of Philosophic Doctrines ; 
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m ^ I 

'\ 

( ^50 'ioVh^ ) 

There were also the different religionists : 

The fllsrg^'il also records a list of these doctrinaires : 

r^vlfefil =^1;?# ^3# I 

^ II \ \\\ 

( 3T® ) 

The causal categories behind the manifest creation are 
manifold— this is the root of the diversity of beliefs and schools. 
Some are discussed in the Puranas; others in the Saiva 
Agamas ; and still others in schools centring round Sahkhya 
and Yoga. Many more are said to form part of the §iva- 
Sastra, by which may be meant the non-Agamic Saiva literature 
of the Pasupata school or of the Mahesvaras, e.g. the 
the knowledge of the Six Adhvans expounded in the Vayavlya 

Saihhita, ch. 29. 

The Agni Parana repeats a similar list : 

to II 

These were the five orthodox systems which together 
assumed the name of the Five Doctrines. Although 

their points of view with respect to the ultimate categories 
varied, they were reconciled to each other and rolled into a 
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single concordant creed of traditional orthodox beliefs which 
made a common cause against the heretic Buddhists and Jainas 
whom they depicted as deluded into falsity of belief by Maya- 
moha. The Kurma Purana goes so far as to exemplify amongst the 
deluded doctrines {Moha-sastm) even the Kapala, Nakula, Vama, 
Bhairava, Paiicharatra, Pasupata and thousands of other Sastras 
that stalked amongst the people (Kurma, Uttara Bhaga, ch. 3S ; 
also ch. 12). The Mahabharata has recorded a graphic descri- 
ption of these religious schools (§anti, ch, 342). A certain gentle- 
man, living in the city of Mahapadma on the right bank of the 
Gahga, passed on his domestic responsibilities to his son and 
wanted to devote himself to the honest pursuit of the traditional 
Dharma as propounded in the Vedas and Sastras : 

^ ^ I 

II 

Three strands are here mingled into one for conscientious 
people who wanted to tread the traditional way ; firstly the 
Vedic metaphysical ideal centring round Brahman and Moksha 
(as taught in the Upanisbads); secondly there was the way of the 
Sastras vi 2 . the Dharmasastras like Manu who taught the 
Pravritti Dharma of the four Asramas with duties defined for 
each ; and lastly there was the body of traditional moral-social 
duties and observances which went under the name of 

the last always constituting the bulk and 
foundation of a man’s religious beliefs and outlook so lorjg as 
he accepts to live as a normal member of the established social 
order. It is exalted elsewhere in the Epic and the Puranas (cf. 
Vayu Purana, 59. 33-51). But the bewildering variety of other 
Dbarmas, each raising aloft its standard, screeching its dogma 
and proclaiming its flamboyant creed, did not allow men to 
sit in peace : 

( ijiTffgo 
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Persons of a sMviha temperament are being pulled by 
contending doctrines and torn asunder by hostile loyalties, 
and people are virtually festooned overhead by the spreading 
strings of false religious banners ( '-i. •t-i'.'i' ). This seems to 

depict a true picture of the sectarian life in the Kushana-Gupta 
epoch : 

(#tT<> Poona ) 

Multifariously dressed shop-windows of sects and beliefs 
cause distress to an honest mind, •! it in different 

directions, like a forlorn cloud cast to the fury of winds. 

This depicts the mental distress of the sages 

drowned in the quagmire of controversies. If there are many 

doors to heaven, the assailing doubt is as to the choice of the 
particular path meet for entry : 

sffTO 1 

^ ^ ^ II 

( ) 

An enumeration of the so called manifold ‘Doors’ to 
heaven is also given, making a critical and intelligent circums- 
pection of the social conditions prevailing in that age. We 
may examine this Epic list more closely : 

(1) These appear to be the followers of 
Sahkhya-Yoga doctrine who prized Moksha as the highest ideal. 

(2) f^5f[ ; — These were the followers of the 
Yajna doctrine, whom Bana mentions under the name of 

teachers in the hermitage of Divakaramitra {Hmh' 
charita, Uchchhvasa VIII, p. 236, Nirnay Sagar edn. fifth, 1925). 

(3) Those who upheld the Vauaprastha 

ideal may have been the Vaikhanasa teachers, as explained 
in the Vayu ( ). 
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(4) -The advocates of the ideal of a house- 

holder’s life were the Bhagavatas. They proclaimed its inspiring 
sanctity and made it the foundation of their philosophical tentes; 

( go ) 

In the words of the Santiparvan : 

IIF2WT ^ ^ | 

( fTlffcTo 

As Kalidasa has praised it : 

^ ir=!i I 

( Hn 0 ) 

The second stage of life is the virtual support of all others 
and if the scheme of asramas is disturbed, as done by the 
Sramanas, the whole society becomes disrupted. 

In one of the most inspiring passages of the Purina 
literature, the question as to the superior ideal of Mukti or of 
Karma and the Gi’ihastha life dedicated to it is raised ■ 

This was the problem before Janaka. His teacher 
Yajhavalkya sends him to Varuna for instruction : 

^ 5 §i%: I 

^ II I O 

^ mm I 

^ ^ II 
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^ ^ I 

3f^"o[: ^ f JJ ^\\{\ 

5ifc2T[f^^ 533 

^ w II \ » 

^:i0T?-7'-“::3r ^ mm ^^i I 

#^1111 {\ 

(^ngo 3T» 

■ Salvation is preached through action by some and non- 
action by others. The Vedic injunction is decisive that action 
is superior to non-action, since the Four Ends of life depend 
on action. It is a false doctrine to tread the path of salvation 
by renouncing action. Look, the crops for food in the fields 
are raised by toilsome labour. Bhukti and Mukti are the outcome 
of Karma, which springs from the pursuit of the Asrama scheme 
of life. The Four Asramas in turn depend on fulfilment of the 
holy GSrhasthya. 

Some preach that the home is the cause of enchaining 
a person to the world : 

Sukadeva’s mind thus assailed is pacified by his father 
Vyasa ; 

^ spii^iPTR ^ ^01;^ I 

TO ^ II 

ff SSl ?1 ^ I sra: II 

VD 

■T[5F’y"V::* %: || 

TO ?ii II ^9 
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This exaltation of the Grihastha ideal was the most 
powerful weapon in the armoury of the Bhagavatas to counter- 
act the paralysing effects of the Buddhists who took delight 
in preaching the miseries of Grihastha : 


^ 

(Divyavadana, Cowell Neil edn, p. 224). 


The triumph of the Bhagavatas was a hard won battle. 
The conception of their deity as =g§s|| was raised on the firm 
bedrock of Grihastha relationships. 


(5) %f%j; — This is a reference to the Smriti and 

Arthasastra doctrinaires who taught that polity holds the 

key to social prosperity. The path shown by Manu descends 
through a succession of noble and strong kings whose political 
dispensation makes the people virtuous and propitiated : 

II 

(Raghuvaihsa, 1. 17) 


. In the list of religionists as given by Bana these correspond 

to (Ranhadhanta, loc. cit. 

p. 173) 

(6) %i^^R'B55r^3rH7“Some concentrated on the self as the 
aim of all activity. Bana offers a commentary on these, enabling 
us to identify them with the Maskarins as they flourished in the 
Gupta age: 

q^oT: | 

{Rarshicharita, loc. di). 

The Maskarin mendicants were once distinguished for their 
tenet of which they now developed in an exclusive and self- 
centred doctrine of spiritual culture 
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(7) This is a reference to the Pasupata 

teachers who formed one of the most powerful sectaries during 
the Kushana and Gupta periods and have left an indelible stamp 
on Puranic literature and religious culture. They had evolved 
elaborate metaphysics as well as an intricate Sadhana, but the 
unifying thread of their manifold teachings was the reverential 
worship to the Gurus or ^aivacharyas who traced their lineage 
from Lakulisa, the founder-teacher of the sect, coming down 
through Kusika, Garga, Mitra and Karushya : 

ipfsr ffR: ^ ^ I 

11^ Ul 

Indeed the Pasupata authors wrought a miracle with their 
or doctrine, developing the theory of 28 different 

Vyasas in 28 Dva paras, each having four chief disciples on the 
model of Lakull and his pupils, who come only at the end of the 
succession. This was evolving a 1%1T% on the pattern of the 
ancient Upanishadic lineage of teachers and pupils. All the 
great teachers of antiquity, like Vasishtha, Vamadeva, Kapila, 
Asuii, Jaigishavya, Panchasikha, Bashkala, Aruni, Bharadvaja, 
Gautama, Ahgiras, were drawn into the evolving vortex of the 
Yogacharya incarnations and their pupils (^ft^RcIRs and 
as revered by the Pasupatas. A full account of this remark- 
able phenomeiion of may be read in the Linga Purana, 

Purvabhaga, chs. 7 and 24, and its genesis can be grasped 
only in the light of the above sutra supplied by the Santiparvan, 
vix. The names of the twenty-eight Vyasas 

amplified in the account of the Linga Purana are traceable to 
the Vayu Purana (ch. 23. 98-224, also, 103. 58-66). The typically 
Buddhist term parivarta is used in the Linga Purana (1. 24. 35, 
43, 55, 59 etc.) to denote that ip tfoe revolving wheel of tiipe tlie 
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different seers typified as so many Vyasas represent stages in the 
development of knowledge through the ages, which was verily an 
exalted and truthful conception. 

(8) This seems to have been the 

original and significant reading, ; indicated by a wavy 

line. It refers to the Atraavada doctrine enunciated by Yama 
to Nachiketas in the Katha Upanishad, and represented 
generally the Vedanta doctrine of the Upanishads, the word 
Vakya having the special connotation of an Upanishadic 
statement or Mahavahya, In Kalidasa’s verse 

Vedanta signified the Upanishads, which 
represented the Brahmavada doctrine prior to its development 
in Sankara’s new thesis. In the period of renaissance, 

— all stood for one and the same 
philosophical school, the traditional Brahmavada metaphysics 
of which the Upanishads were the best sources. The Puranas 
make frequent reference to this school : 

PRiTO ^ m II 

The repeats these names : 

I II 

( ?r[f?crc ) 

^ qi^q^ ^311 I 

TO ^ I 11 

( ) 

The ^|tf3r a unique T=q^r;r text of the Gupta age, 

|ives an elaborate discussion on the literary sources pf the 
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various philosophical doctrines (ch. 12 on 

and ch. 13 on ), and has the following significant 

statement : 

^ qigqg 38IT I 

^ m II 

( ) 


It is a virtual repetition of what the §antiparvan states as 
and i.e. the five orthodox schools which 

pinned their faith in an identical Supreme Principle and were 
knit together in their endeavour for religious revival in the 
Golden Age. It was admitted that the gtrqw 5IT5IJr, the iJTgqcT W 
followed by the severe disciplinarians ( 

thegfqqurq, the 5r|i%R and the qtq 
doctrine (ch. 1 3.21-30) were different aspects of one and the 
same Dharma based on the greatness of Brahman. The 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita adds two more names to the list, viz. 
the discipline of qra^, and the four including 

and ?fqlcr which concentrated on the two major objectives of life 
called Artha and Kama. This was evidently the same school 
as mentioned under of the Santiparvam list. 

The other school in the Samhita is that of the ^l%?rq-5^Tq, 

which is given the rank of an gqlq and characterised by its 
lending a helping hand to each one of the above schools : 



II 


( 3Tto ) 

There could hardly be a more correct and factual enunciation 
of the position and purpose of the Itihasa-Purana literature as 

it was recast in the mould of the new idealism of the Golden 
period. 
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(9) — Some advocated the pious duty of 
devotion to parents, an obvious reference to the 

who, as stated above, insisted on the sanctity of the Grihastha 
life and paid high encomium to filial piety. The story of 
Dharma-Vyadha discoursing to an ascetic Brahmana on the 
merits of devotion to parents is illustrative of the ideals of this 
school, who regarded it as piety made concrete in life 
( ) : 

^w. ^ II 

( • “Vh's ) 1 

He rebukes the Brahmana for having abandoned his parents 
to pursue a course of Vedic studies : 

m m ^ i 

ri 

II V9 II 

^ 5iii I 

t Tlf ^ H || 

( BTK'JJT 3To ^ o<^) 

The castigation was aimed at those Buddhist monks who in 
their misplaced zeal for monastic life ignored the primary duty 
towards their family. 

(10) There is a school inculcating 

heaven through the doctrine of Ahithsa. These were obviously 

the Baudha-Jaina religionists, but the Bhagavatas took the w'ind 

out of their sail by paying homage to the practice of Ahithsa, 

although sticking to a feeble and somewhat confused defence 

of the so-called hima of Vedic injunction. This was countered 

y a new kind of ^yajna based on aUmsa, and sponsored by 
the Agamas ; 
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^ ^ \\%<^ 

1 

m ^1 fl?fT ^ ^ 11^^ 

3ii#i I 

^ ft^i ^ 11 ? ° ® 

(^igo STo \s) 

The story of Vasu Uparichara is cited as an example of 
eschewing violence from the yajnas and is repeated in the 
Santiparvan and several other Puranas. 

(11) 'T^ — We know of the dialogue in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad between Sanatkuraara and Narada, 
in which the former expounds the doctrine of Brahman as 
Satyam (VIII. 3 4). Through Narada the tradition was handed 
down amongst the Vaishnavas, of whom the Vaikhanasa 
sectaries worshipped Vishnu and his four associates under the 
name of Paficha-Vlra or Satija-Ptticlmhx. 

(12) srri^sfqpfr: These were the 

adherents of the militarist school for whom death in the brunt of 
battle was an honourable means of attaining deliverance. The 
Vayu Purana refers to them as the Kshattriya advocates of 
Jramlh-yajna (Vayu. 57. 50), where Aramhlia is a technical 
term meaning military expedition or war (cf. Sabhaparvan, 14.5, 

^ ^ ; also Magha 2.94, 3T?r^«r?5JTRi:»Tt 

(13) gtnra^n— These are called Sid- 
dhas who led the life of a recluse and insisted on an abstemious 
1 -11 obtained by glean' :g corn (^^), The ^ference aeems 
to be to the religious order of the Vratms and Mahavratins whose 
main plank of sadhana was a planned course of fas6ng and 
regulated diet.- Here in the Santiparvan, reference is made 
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Mss. in the Sarsvati Mahal, Tanjore (I. 460, 461, niid. r tli*' tilk* 
Dadhichi and Vin5vi#i ; sec especially the lel'iiu.o- at tin; 
end of the ms. on p. 369 of the Calalogiie'. 

In the same Catalogue, ms. no. 279 i.' ih.'icribtd u;: 
Sarabha-puraiya and the editor remarks that all tln't’** thri’o, 
Sarabha, Dadhici and Vinaviflai, appear to bi- of same uuthur- 
shlp. That is, all these three are parts of a tr.-r.o lat iini of th-' 
&va-pur§na probably by Tirunialainatha. In tin priiilt d Hivu- 
purSna (Venkateswara Press), the etirn-spondiug .^I'Clitni doajii.;; 
■with Sarabha is chs. 10, 11, 12 of the third bonk, the ^ataii;- 
driya-samhitS. The Uadhlchi-.story is to he found in the .-a me 
PurSrja, book two, Rudra-sarljhita, sectind siib.section milled Snti- 
khanda, chs. 38-9, and also to some c.xleiil in book tliiee, S.'itm u* 
driya-samhita, ch. 24. 

A recent prose rendering {vaehumm} of the whole J^ivn- 
purSria by Ratnavelu Miulaliar is available in jwiut (HHIOn 

The VSvu-samhita 

There is in Tamil a metrical version of a Sanskrit IMirftrnr 
text called VSyu-saibhita. Thi! author of thi.s tiuii.^lation is 
Kulasekhara Varaguijarama Paiidya who cun be ideiitilied a-, 
a cousin of AtivIrarSma PSiidya and son of Parakuuna Kulasi- 
khara, of Tenkssi (1543-1550), This is in print t'Adikalanidiii 
Press, Madras) and .e:;. g to the Preftic»‘, tlii.s uiitioii Was 
based on six manuscripts. There is a niami.'«cMpi lif it in lln* 
Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library (R. 593). This lin.s nothing 
to do with the te.xt of the Vayu-pm‘aj,ni puUlisiictl by the 
Venkateswara Press ortho Anaiulasrama. It i.s a niideiinguf 
the seventh book called VayavIya-.saiiihitS of tin; ^iva-mahii* 
purSpa, as found in the Venkateswara Press edition. Tlio Tamil 
text closely follows the Sanskkrit original though there is tioudeii- 
sation as well as slight differtaices in the or*ler of tin* 
topics and chapters. The whole te.xt of the 'rninil ver.*‘irtij 
extends to 1334 verses. For a mamiscript of this, see Trieiiniul 
Catalogue of Tamil Mss. in tlic Madras Govt. Oricmtul Mss. 
Library, R. no. 593 (a) 
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as he was in quest of the true Agama, and finally coming 
under the influence of the Sankhya doctrine as preached by 
Kapileya Paiichasikha, he freed himself from the bond of 
those dogmas : 

m ^ I 

II 9 

55^53 w tiq; II U 

( ^ITRcfo 5 jo Poona edn.) 

An informative record of the various philosophies is found 
in the Linga Parana, Uttarardha, chs 15-16, where in the 
style of we meet with the doctiine of (for 

or sijftRgr), (Upanishads), (ascribed 

to the ), (ascribed to qM-TTairr ), 

in (prabably 1^®!^ ), (probably Vedantins of 

the Upanishads), (ascribed to the & the 

qtPcTs of the same denomination). 

Kalidasa refers to a plethora of Agamas but views them 
with an eye of synthesis : 

vm I 

5iii^qr II 

(^P?I ) 

These warring Agamas exercised their pull on unwary 
individuals driving them into their fold as the mahouts do to 
the newly trapped elephants : 

The raging controversies backed by dogmatic doctri- 
narians find a vivid mention in the Vayu Purana : 

^ IK 11 
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3 fw vi^oTR; IIvsII 

^ Ik II 

^ l^^ra; I 

^ I ^ M ^ \M 
^ IK 0 


Here Sruti stands for the basic or primary texts of each 
religion and Smriti for the secondary and commentarial 
literature that was coming into existence through the individual 
efforts of the Brahmanas, the Buddhist and the J ainas. Each 
wanted to adjust his Smriti in accordance with the primary 
Sruti or Agama (cf. Raghuvamsa 2.2, 

The differences, however, came into relief and even the 
followers of one and the same camp became divided, what to say 
of the rift between controversialists of the different religions. 
People Decame divided about the essence of Dharma 
and this gave rise to diverse points of view (RfJfvT ?fg, 
the words ?fg and were both of ancient usage for ‘philosophi- 
cal approach.’) The cleavage was based on the different con- 
ceptions about the ultimate cause or categories. The searching 
voice of every one was about the number and nature of the 
final reality or primal cause. The Sankhyas, for example, 
evolved subtle distinctions about the Tattvas being 24, 25, or 26 : 

II A ^11 

11^30 II 

q?^ JR I 


The Pasupata teachers adopting the Sankhya metaphysics 
were putting their house in order and adjusting the Saiva tenets 
in accordance vith the triple categories of 24, 25, 26 ; 
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II SM t I 

^ il (]% 5^rci <ii^^i'») 

24 were the categories of matter, 25th became the Jiva and 
then the 26th was §iva, the Supreme Principle : 

^ % I 

\RM\ 

JT I 

qi % iRvsii 

These are but solitary instances. As a matter of fact 
doctrinal controversies and defferences during the period from 
circa first century to seventh century A. D. knew no bounds. 
Subtle brains studied, explained, argued, raised doubts, resolved 
them, urged objections, pondered over controversies and listened 
to the exposition of their own doctrines, as Sana has graphicully 
put it about" the multitude of teachers in the hermitage of 
Divakaramitra (3T¥5r??rf^:, 

This created an assemblage of sectarian and doctrinal 
differences. We are indebted to the author of the Vayu Purana 
for rescuing the appropriate term of contemporary usage for this 
warring state of scriptures : 

II ? 0 11 

sjo 

The growth of philosophers and philosophical literature 
brought into existence a i.e. a community of the differing 

branches of knowledge represented by individual treatises and 
scriptural texts. What their exact number was is immaterial. 
It could not be precisely reckoned even then, and expressed by 
an indefinite number, such as ‘a hundred teachers,’ This 
concourse of creeds went by the comtnon appellation of 
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all marked by the same approach of critical and burning 
reasoning : 

So far as the Brahmanical teachers were concerned they 
arrived at some kind of unity in diversity by selecting the names 
of five major schools viz. and qiiT under 

the common designation of who were knit together 

so far as their efforts to combat the heretical 
BTrtcI controversialists , were concerned. The Vayu Purana 
actually mentions the STIfrfs in its more rationalised list of the 
Six Schools of Philosophers, the other five being WlH ^Vedists), 
( = <TipeT, ir|Te[ra 5 j;), (=71=51^51, | 5 ?rT?ig, 

and 511 ^, divided into manifold paths of 5 TM and fd? 

(Vayu. 104. H-16). 

o 

( \ ) wf ^iTf% % I 

( ^ 5 rro ) 

( R ) f I 

. ( Tlc?2ro ’Wl'^VS ) 

( \ ) 1 %^ I 

( 5? ) ?cti 5^0R I 

( T^rso v<.i«}^) 
( ^ri^RT \ 

( i^JTo '^Ivs'jlioV ) 

( ^ ^ cr; I 

^ crgqm^rT flf q^ll 



5irgqi?re[ 

[In this aiticle the learned author demonstrates 
in the traditional dialectical way that the main theme 
of Parana literature relates to the metaphysical doctrine 
of cosmic creation. Although the contents of the 
Purans are generally spoken of as five-fold, and also as 
ten-fold, yet in the ultimate analysis they can all be 
resolved into the one supreme principle, namely Brahman 
or Hari as the ultimate cause of the creation and 
dissolution of the world.] 

SRTOPrpi Swni 

w— 

wfswi fenfe rifiRi# ^ I 

^ II 

(Hfo 

TO sff^TO # ^ I 

II 

(^o ¥rTo vw) 

I 

5fgqi?i cf| ^ 

^ 
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“j[T mm 

mmm ^ilf^ i 

a«ii% — 

m i 

? ff m 5 m\ ? 

WH' %Tr^?X iPTt^ II I II 

^ sTf: 3 TrX Jr%^: I 

^raiR^r q?: ^=q^e II \\\ 

(^'> %«» 

ST%2T?ll^ 

'O 

I 

S^^raxR qi^TRqrX qf^qq 5?:roi^q 
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THi POSITION AND ANTIQUITY OF THE 
pAtAla-khanda of the PADMA PURANA 

By 

Asoke Chatterji 
(Continued from Vol. I, No. 2) 

pi!T[. 

'h R«i%: 

m I ^ r^=?iR: sii^: 5,^ 

3¥r^5r 

Jiff f3l»lc^qjr #f fTT I Jf^ll'st qirfR^'ii?^ I 

?rcIl*?|TRf%:, m ^TliqRTiyfejr 

(3T» 

As is the case with most of the Puranas, the determination 
0 tie correct date of the three parts of the Patala-khanda is 
tea y a veiy difficult task. Prof. S. K. Belvalkar is of opinion 

that the first (which is the earliest of the three) portion of this 
khanda IS anterior to Bhavabhuti’s UUararamackdta, as he 

says ‘•More probably, however, Bhavabhut! derived his material 

(tor the Hmramachrita) from the first twenty-eight chapters 

P'inia-pwa^a.' He further 
of 'the lift ”” T’* incidents in acts IV- VI 

'”• ^ ■“ 

h e finds ‘-no support 

Transktioii, Harvard Pt. U Introduction and 

portion is mine, ' ambridg©, 1915, p. Ivii. Bracketed 

2. Ibid., p. Iviii 
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that this Ramasvamedha-prakarana in the Pdma-fwam was 
posterior to Bhavabhuti. * Bhavabhuti as we all know flourished 
most probably near the close of the seventh century. So, if we 
accept Prof. Belvalkar’s observation in this respect, the 
Patala-kha'nda is to be dated at least a hundred years before 
Bhavabhnti, i.e. near the close of the sixth century A.D. Let us 
discuss whether it is possible to accept this date or not. 

It is necessary in this connection to point out some 
characteristic features of the Ramayana stories occurring in 
the UUawmaslianta and the first half of the Patala-khanda of 
the Padma purmi but not found in the Emmy am proper. The 
Patala-khanda deals at length with the Horse-sacrifice of 
Ramachandra. The sacrificial horse marched victoriously 
through Pancala, Kuru, Uttara-Kuru, Dasarna, UjjayinT, 
Ahichchhatra, the land of the Payoshnl (river). Ratnatata, the 
land of the GandakI (river.) Nila (mountain), Chakranka 
Tejapura, the land of the Reva (river', Devapura, Hemakata 
(mountain), Anga, Vanga, and Kaliaga. Moreover it deals 
elaborately with the war between Satrughna with his followers 
viz. Hanuman, Suratha, Sugriva and others on the one side and 
Lava and Kusa on the other as the latter tried to snatch away 
the sacrificial Horse from its keepers. The lesult was that all 
the forces on Satrughna’s side including himself fell down 
senseless and they were completely over-powered with the 
prowess of Lava and Kusa. They bound the leaders of the 
defeated party and brought them to Slta.^ She at once recog- 
nised those people and revived them by her power.’ In the 
fourth and fifth acts of the Uttararamaekrila we find similar 
instances, the fight between Rama’s soldiers and Lava. The 


1, Ibid., p. Iviii 

2. Patala-khadna, 38-44 

8* Yadyaham manasd vdchd karmand raghundyakam j 
hhajd'iM ndnyam manasd tarhi jived ayam nripah // 
sainyam chdpi maJiat sarvam yan ndnUm idam haldt / 
putrdbhydm tattujlveta matsatydj jagatdin pak]\ j/ 
iti ydvad vacho brute jdnahl pati4evatd / 
tdvat smaih halam nashiam jlvitam fanamiirdhani // 

Ibid.^ 64. 78-80. 
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supreme inborn faculty of Bhavabbuti prevented Mm from 
delineating all these affairs which would affect the dramatic 
effect certainly to a great extent. However, the main point (i.e. 
the defeat of Rama’s army) has been the chief point of attention 
both in the Uttararamachrita and in the Patala-khanda. It is 
needless to mention that the Bmayana does not deal with any 
of these topics’ So taking all these as innovations, would it be 
impossible to say that the Puranakara took its theme, i.e. the 
defeat of Rama’s army from Bhavabhuti’s Uttar aramaelmita ? 
Moreover both in the Uttararamaeharita and in the Patala-khanda 
the story has a happy end, i.e. it ends with the union of Rama 
and Sita, while the Bamayam has a tragic end. This also 
confirms our above proposition. It is important to note in this 
connection what P. V, Kane thinks about this. He says '-There 
IS great similarity between the story given in the Padma-yuram 
and the story of the Ultararamackarita. Whether Bhavabhuti 
borrowed from the Padma-puram, it is difficult to say. From 
the way in which all Purarras have been tampered with and 
interpolations have been introduced, I would rather say that 
the Padma-purma is the borrower”*. 


There aie, however, some varktions of the I'adma-f, from 

Bhavabhuti which prove the originality of the write!' of the 
Patala-khap^a to some extent. First of all, UttmmArita 
desenbes only the conquest of Rama's party by Lava and not 

the victorious march oi&ttrnghna's army as has been described 

elaborately m PaMa-khanda. Secondly in the Uttamramelianta 
we see that Rama appears personally all of a sudden on the 
battleHeld and seeing the twins his affection for them grows tip 
but m the Patala-thappa, Rama does not appear himself and as 

we have noted before, Sita revives the defeated army. Thirdly, 

Bhavabhuti seems to be inclined to Sita's second ordeal but 
ere IS no nientiou of the second ordeal of Sits in the Patsla- 

'*"“5 advanced stage 

from that'of tte' Pstsk kh'" d 
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Sita wished to see Lopamudra and other chaste ladies whom she 
had seen once long before’; while in the Uttararamaehrita, Sita 
wished to go again to the Dandaka forest to wander in those 
serene and majestic sylvan avenues and to take her bath in the 
Ganges*. Besides these there are some other minor variations 
of the Patala-khanda from the Uttararamacliarita which are not 
worth considering. But these dissimilarities between the two do 
not stand against the proposition that one is the borrower. 
What we are going to say is that it is not Bhavabhuti the great 
poet who has borrowed from this Fatal a-khanda of the Padma-p., 
but it is the Patala-khanda which is the borrower. That it is 
so, can be proved by some of its expressions which have definitely 
been taken from the Uttararamacliarita. Is not the verse — 

‘kofarastlia mahagarpah pMt-hurvanti iukopitah j 
ghfika ghuthurvate yatra loka-cUttabhayamharali 
of the Patala-khanda a shorter form of the verse 

‘hujatlc'iifijakutzra-kauUkagliataghitharaviit-MoJiaka 
stambadambara-muka-maukuUkulah krauHohavatdyam giriJi j 
etasmin prachalWdnani prachalaiamudtiejkah kiijitair- 
udvellanti piiramrohina-taruskandhesJm kumbhlnagah jj^ 

of the Uttararamacliarita ? The following observations will 
strengthen our theory that Bhavabhuti was anterior. 

It is not very difficult to show how Bana’s style was 
immitated by the author or compiler of the Patala-khanda. 
At least in one place, it can safely be remarked, the illustration 
of the ‘Parisamkhya alankara’ has definitely been copied from 
Banabhatta’s Kadambarl where the poet excels in delineating 
this figure of speech with his masterly hand. Let us take the 
help of the examples of each of them 

1. chirai/i ydiciin mayd satyo lopdmudradikdh striyak / 
drishtdh svdmin mano drashium td uisukati suniarlJf, // 

Ibid , 55. 12, 

2. See UttarardmacJiQrita, ^ct 

*jdne pumrapi prasanmgambhlrdsu vanardjishu viharMydmi pavitra^ 
saumya^Hsirdvagdhdm gang dm hhagavatlm bkdglrathzm avagdhishye 

3. Patala kharida* 59. 5, 

Uttarardmaojiaritat IF, 29, 
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Patala-klianda 

sadamlha nimnaga yatra na yatrajanata hvacldt jj 
Kulanyeca kulindni varnMam na dhandni ca / 

Vihhramo yatra ndrJshu na vidvatni na karliuUt jj 

nadyahk i/i' igrt yo na yatra nshays p'ajaJi j 
tamoyiiJaali ksJiapa yatra bahideshu na mamvah jj 
rajoyujali slriyo yatra nd {na) dliarma-halmld nardh j 
dhanairanandho yatrdsti jam naiva eha hhojanam jj 
anayah ^yandanam yatra na cha vai rajapuriisliaJi j 
danduh parahikuddala-bala-vyajana rajisJiu jj 
dtapatresbu ndnyatru kuacMt krodkoparodhajali j 
anyitrdlcsMkavrindeb/tyah kvaehinna paridavamm jj 
dksMkd eva drisyante yatra pdiaka-ydnayah j 
jddya-vdrtd jaleshveva strimadliyd eva durbaldh j 
katlmahridayd yatra nmantinyo na mdnavaih j 
OsJiadhishveva yatrdsti kushhayogo na mdnuve jj 
vedito yatra snratneshu Mam murtikareshu vai j 
kampali sattvikahldvottlio na bhaydt kvdpi kasyacMt jj 
samjvarali kdmajo yatra darldryam kalushasya ca | 
durhbhatvam sadaivasya sukrite na cha vasinnah jj 
ibJia eva pramatta vai yuddhe vlcliyo jaldsaye j 
ddnahdnirgajeshveva tlkshnd eva hi kaniakdh jj 
bdneshu gunavislesh bandhoktih pustake dridha j 
snehatydgak khuleshveva na eha vai svajane jane jj'’ 

KADAMBART 

d. (Yasmimscha rdjani jita-jagati pdlayati maliim) chitrakamasn 
varnasavikardh, rateshu kesagrahdh kdvyeshu dridhabandhdh, 

Sdstreshu oliinid, svapneshu vipralambhah ohdpeshu 

gunaehehkeddh turangeshu kasdbhighdtah makaradhvaje 

eJidpadhvanirablmt ^ 

i. Yatra ehamalinatd havirdhfmeshu na chariteshu muhhavdgah 
Snkeshu na kopeshu, tlkslujiitd^ kusdgreshu va svahhdi'eshi, 

1. Patala-kliaiKla 5 32b-43. 

2. BSyabhatta’s ‘KadambarV with the commentaries of BbSnuohai dra 
and his disciple Siddhaobandra. Edited by Kasinath Pandurang Parab, ninth 
^iticn, pnblished froip the Nirnajra-sagara Press, Bombay, 1948.pp. lO-Jl. 
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elaflehdata kaddiddesliu m mamhu, kokileshu 

m jparakalatres/tu... Ihujamgamaiiam hhogah, 

kapinaih snphalabhilashah. mulanam adkogatih’' 

5. {Tasmii/iselia rajani) girinam vipakshala, pratyagmam paratvam, 
dari r h.!'. < dl' >■ kl ?■ ■ Sulapanip'otimmam diirga- 

Sleshh, jnladharanam chapadlaramm, dhajanamumdih 

kammkwhahhangeshu vakrata, karinam daiia-vicheldntti/i, 

ahliaknddsu iunya grihadarSinam (prithivyamaiilh 

This above comparison definitely proves that the author of 
the Patala-khanda was very much influenced by the style of 
Banabhatta whom he tried to imitate partially. It will perhaps 
be unwise to think that Banabhatta, the master of prose-writer 
in the domain of Sanskrit literature and famous for his rhetoric 
language, would borrow these from an ordinary Purana- 
writer of’ common intelligence. If 75-100 years time be given 
for Sana’s writings to become very much popular and widely 
recognised, the first part (which is evidently the earliest) 
of the PatSla-khanda cannot be dated earlier than the 
middle of the eighth century A. D., as we all know Banabha- 
tta flourished in the middle of the seventh century A.D. Thus 
we find that Prof. Belvalkar’s opinion cannot be accepted for 
Bhavabhuti becomes anterior to the writer of the Patala-khanda 
at least by 50-100 years. Moreover there are frequent references 
to Tulasi-plant which has been glorified to a great extent^ 
This tends to assign a much later date to this part. It should 
be mentioned in this connection that a large number of verses 
have been quoted from the Fadm-p. by different Smnti-writers, 
some of them have mentioned the name of the Patalakhanda, 


1 . 


2. 


8 . 


Idid. pp* 89-90. 
Idid, pp. 125*127. 


3? mastake yasya Hid hridi manohard ] 

)he Karnt* thava rama-nd^a muhtastadaim sahjj 
iddanena tulasl maetaJce vidhrita purdi 
mtaih ramanammrn hridi sudharita // 


tulasl mllahha yasya hadachchidyaohohhirodharamf 

munchati rarnonaiha^padafodm sra^uUamall Ibib. 


8 
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but) except those quoted by Gopalahhaita^ none of these 
verses can be found in this Patala-khanda. But from this it 
will be unwise to jump to a conclusion that this portion was 
written not before those Smriti-works, for that will be a'r;)vm)\iivii\ ■ 
ex silentio. It is more probable that the Smriti-writers. 
finding the first half of this Khanda not helpful for their 
purposes had not quoted from it. Really this portion did not 
possess any chapters which might be helpful to Smriti-writers®. 
Gopalabhatta in his ffaribhaktivilasa has quoted some verses 
of the Patala-khanda (chs. 84-94, 96). This portion, as has 
already been said, was not in its origin an integral part of the 
Patala-khaiida but as we have shown above, came to be included 
in the latter during its third recast by the Bhagavata Vaishnavas, 
If about 200 years’ ti me be given for its gaining so much 
popularity and reputation that it could be quoted as authority 
by such renowned an author as Gopalabhatta then it must 
be admitted that the third recast has been made near about 
1200 A.D. So by process of subtraction the time of composition 
of the first part of the Ramaites comes near 800 A. D. This 
analysis corroborates our earlier one and it can now be averred 
that the earliest portion of the Patala-khanda which constituted 
the nucleus of it and was an original contribution of the 
Ramaites, was composed between 750-850 A. D. This early 
date can be supported by the fact of its inclusion in the Bengal 
manuscripts also. So, it cannot be ri-cogiiisra as spurious or 
superfluous. 

The fixing of the date of the second part is much easier. 
We have shown its spuriousness and its total non-occurrence 
in the manuscripts of Bengal. This tends to show a much later 
date. It is also observable that it betrays the knowledge 
of the Kurma-p. It says that one who listens to the identity 

1. See VlramUrodaya (Chowkhamba ed). PujaprakiiSa, p. 504 and 
y'idkanpdrijata, (Bibliotheca Indioa) Vol, II, 520. 

2. All the verses quoted by Gopalabhaita in his Harihhdktivilasd have 
b.eu traced by Dr. R, C. Hazra- See Hazra Puranio Records, pp. 305-7 

3. References to Smriti-njatt^rs t^re npt wanting, but these are few 
pnd fftr between, 
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of the two gods as delineated in the Kurma-p is purged of 
all sins.’ It has further been said that only a hearing of 
the KumoL-p. rescues even those who kill the Brahmins 
or are addicted to drinking or unite themselves with the 
wives of their preceptors.® This proves that the compiler 
of this part did not only know the Kurma-p. by its name only 
but was thoroughly conversant with the subject matter of it 
The date of that purana falls between 550-800 A.D.® Thus 
allowing 150-200 years time for its coming to limelight, the 
second portion can be dated c. 950 A.D, This also is in 
accordance with the date of the first part (750/850-1-200=3 
950/1050 A. D.) 

That the third part has been added later has been shown 
above. We have also seen how it depicts a picture of a 
developed Radha-cult. Moreover this abounds in references 
to Tulasih Traces of Tantricism are also vividly observable.® 
Agama has been admitted as an authority®. Tantric mudras, 
have been referred to more than once.? Mandala and Yantra 
have been regarded as the medium of worship.® All these 
tend to assign a much later date to this part. We have also 
observed that only some portions of it (upto ch. 80) occur in 
the Bengal manuscripts. Giving vent to the earlier process 
we can fix its date as between 1150 to 1200 A. D. It cannot 
be much later as Gopalabhatla in 1400 A. D. quotes verses 
from this portion. 


1. Kaurmoktam yai purdnam 'taddevayorahhiddlihidam / 
srinoti yastat prathamam tasya pdpam vinasyati jj 

Patala-khanda 110. 487. 

2. Brahmahd madyapah stenas-fathaiva gurutalpagaji j 
Kaurmam Purdnam srutvaiva muchyate pcitahattatah j f 

Ibid. 102. 42 

3. Hazra, Purdnic Eecords, pp. 65, 71 

4. See, Patala-kbaiula, 72.146, 73.38, 79.32,56,68,60,63-66; 80.581 94.4- 

7, 9, 10 etc. 

6. See, Ibid., 74, 152b; 90. 1, 4, 8, 21, etc. 

6. See, Ibid, 84. 84a; 9323b, 26a; 100.403,45a; 109. l.^b; 110 224betG. 

7. See, Ibid., 72. 27, 74.39, 81.33-34. 

8. See, Ibid,, ?9.1. etc. 
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Thus to be precise we can say, that the first part of the 
Patala-khanda consisting of the first sixty-eight chapters, 
dates between 750-850 A. D. The second, which consists of 
fourteen chapters from ch. 100 to 113 (i e. to the end) dates 
between 950-1000 A. D., and the third part from ch. 69-99 
dates between 1150 to 1200 A. D, 

There is another source from which we can prove that 
the Patala-khanda in its present form cannot be dated later 
than 1200 A. D. It is the Nariidiya-p. This purana while 
going to give a summary of the Padma-p, narrates the contents 
of this Patala-khanda in its present form and we know that 
the N aradlya-p, cannot be later than 1400 A. D. 

We should now focuss our attention on the provenance 
of this khanda. No definite information can be given about 
the provenance of the first and the third part of the Patalu- 
khanda, but some observations may be made in connection 
with the provenance of the second part of the Patala-khanda 
of the Padma-p. and this we believe will not be a very difficult 
task. 


In this part, a vivid description of the beautiful physique 
of the ladies of Videha has been given in connection with the 
gorgeous marriage ceremony of Rama and his brothers. From 
their custom of putting on the clothes, it can be suggested 
that the author although going to describe the womenfolk of 
Videha (modern North Bihar) is delineating nnconciously the 
mode of putting on the clothes of the womenfolk of his own 
country i. e. Western India, Maharashtra or Rajputana in 
particular. It is necessary to quote the requisite text to under- 
stand its full implication. 

...... dahJiinangushthasparsi-JeaeJicTihagra uparihaelioliham 

nlvim kfitva karadvayayuta vaitrapradeSahanthaM- 
(tp^avrityapaavasana-paiV'haga vrittastana-vasaanapara- 
Haye vamamsa eva dakshinaparsvagatena diisal>kagsna 
nmiprantena praveSinopaSohUta-gmrayashtayo yosUto 
karma-kara^ayanekaSa agaohohan.’*^ and 

1. Ibid, 112 - 51 . ” ~ 
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mr'-l-tV t 'i-'< ^ i .- . ,■ ”’7, 

f ' 7- . ■ ■ ■■ I'a-paraspara-'-' ;i . . 7? madht/aprades- 

opaSolJiita-va mamakanthopaSobUtavaniiam'’ ^ 

“One end of the extended portion of their cloth touched 
their right toe. The upper end of the extended part of their 
cloth was tied. The breasts were enclosed with another piece of 
cloth. With that tied, two-cubit-long cloth on which keeping 
the neck open, was made to come across the back from the left 
shoulder to the right and into the garment at the navel, many 
well dressed women came to perform the auspicious duties of the 
marriage ceremony.” and 

“The upper part of the soft white cloth which surrounds 
the waist, appears charming in between the two pleasing, round- 
shaped, thickly-placed breasts (and) falls on the left shoulder- 
near the neck. Thus the women are beautified.” 

These suggest that a portion of the lower belly, the two 
hands and the neck remained uncovered by the clothes which 
they wore. A picture of the Maharasti or RajputanI (MadavAri 
in particular) ladies is drawn before our eyes as soon as we go 
' through the lines. Not to speak of the Bihari (it is to be kept in 
mind that the author was depicting the picture of the women of 
Mithila-modern northern Bihar) but not in any other parts of 
India, the ladies put on their clothes in such a fashion. The 
procession of a good number of ladies in connection with the 
auspicious marriage ceremony is an additional proof to its 
provenance being in Western India, Maharashtra or Rajputana in 
particular. 


1. Ibid. 112. 54. 



[In this article the learned author draws attention 
to the peculiar literary qualities of the Bhagavata 
Purana, and also its insistence upon the ten-fold 
constituents of a Purana ( ). Besides other 
points the similarity between the language of the Vedas 
and that of the Bhagavata comes in for special 
observation.] 


W’i; I WrW t ff fe5fl: ^[: 

(f) Ifef I I gsii ff- 
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'RPi ^ I I :q 
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^?([qq =q ?ffJTqq | 
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W^ ^ SFfRf ^f%^^q^^qO[T[fq ^ 

*# I ffHOT^^oni^ ^ifq ^ri ^^ifq 
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(=?) If^ 3 ?IFTn:5rR"^7;.f?I'; I ^ 
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9 
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(3) If^ 5 wmw 
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The date oe the pur an as 

By 


-Shivadatta Gyani 


( Continued from Vol I, No. 2 ) 


1 . 8n^5T-# mi: ( ^r55r^Rvjr ); 

\, (|o ) V, 

m'PfftRf ) 1 ^RT5r 

a^TT^l:] 


A critical survey of the contents of the various Puranas 
throws interesting light on the process of development through 
which the Puranic literature had to pass before it assumed its 
extant form. The contents of the Puranas when analysed may 
be placed under the following heads :— 


(i) Akbyana, (ii) genealogical accounts, (iii) cosmogony, 
(iv) rnythology, (v) Varnasrama Dharma, ((vi) Yuga Dharma, 
ivii) Sraddhas and other rituals, (viii) religion and philosophy, 
(ix) Bhakti.CLlt.ii>canMt:ci..of Vishnu, Tirtha-Mahatmya, (x) 
miscellaneous-rhetoric, palmistry, astronomy, etc. 


An outer glance at the extant Puranas would show that 
thePurSnas generally treat of sectarianism, and are, more or 
less, religious glosses for expounding the cult of Bhakti with 
refereiice to a particular deity, generally either Vishnu or ^iva 
wit t ^ ir different epithets. The PurSnas in which the sectarian 
maUer is found in a predominant degree may belong to a later 
pe od and those in which the sectarian matter does not 
Fedominate maybe d.d as earlier. The earlier Puranic 
_sc^ ^rs like Wilson ^ amd. others^ confined their efforts mostly 
1- Vithu-Purana, Vol. irPr'^a'^.^ V^ ~~ 
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to the upper surface of sectarian matter and consequently failed 
to judge the Puranic literature in the right historical and chro- 
nological setting. This is also responsible to a great extent 
for their assigning the Puranas to a very late date. With a 
few exceptions sectarianism is the dominant characteristic of 
most of the Puranas, while the Upa-puranas are wholly devoted 
to it. Besides, there are several Mahatmyas, sometimes forming 
independent works, which are purely sectarian. Hence, it may 
be inferred that the addition of sectarian matter to the Puranic 
literature represents the last instalment of extraneous matter 
being introduced into that popular literature, and this may 
easily be regarded as the last phase of the development of the 
Puranic literature. 

With the advent of Mahayanism on the eve of the Chris- 
tian era, when the cultural effect of the contact with the 
Indo-Bactrians, at least in the domain of art, was being felt, 
the cult of Bhakti was coming into great prominence on the 
religious horizon of India. The adoption of the Bhakti cult 
by the Kushanas, Sakas, Guptas and the Hunas during the 
first six centuries of the Christian era clearly indicates the 
great popularity that the cult had attained. And most of the 
sectarian matter that is found in the extant Puranas, may, 
naturally, have been added during this period. This process 
may have continued from the first to the seventh century of the 
Christian era, when a definite reference is made to the Vayu- 
Pufatin in Bana’s works.' The Vayu Purana referred to by 
Bapa may, perhaps, be the earlier recension of the extant Vayu- 
Purana. 

Thus in the light of the facts stated above, it may be 


1. Harshaoharita (edited by Jivanand Vidyasagar, fourth Edition» 

Calcutta, 1939) p. 238. q-qys 1 

5lfe5frrf^ k ^ II” ibid. Tp. 240- 

ibid, pp. 242, 247, — In these pages references are made to certain important 
incidents connected with the Akhyanas of Puranas, Nahusa, Yayati, Sudyumna, 
Mandhata, Purukutsa, Kuvalaya^va, Prithu, Nriga, Saudasa, Saihvaraiia, etc, 
which occur in some of the extant Puranas als^. 
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inferred that the beginning of the Christian era witnessed a 
great change in the religious life of India, and the cult of 
Bhakti became the pivot of Hinduism. The worship of Brahma, 
Vishnu, §iva and several other deities became a prominent 
featuieof the religious life. And this cult of Bhakti could 
not fail to find its place in the Puranic literature, which came 
to be regarded as a common heritage. The devotees of the 
various deities began to supplement the Puranic literature with 
the accounts of the glories of their particular deities resulting 
in the growth of this literature and giving it a sectarian tinge. 
Thus the period of the Mahapuranas was ushered in, when 
the old Pafiea-kkshm^ definition was found inadequate and 
replaced by the Bm-lahhm^ theory, and the Puranas came 
to be named after a particular deity. This phase of the 
development of the puranic literature constituting its uppermost 
layer and being predominantly sectarian, may, easily, be termed 
as the Sectarian stage of development of the Puranic literature. 
By this time, several other topics may’ also have been added 
on to this literature, thus making it encyclopaedic in its form. 
Hence, this stage of development of the Puranic literature 
during A. D. 100 and A. D. 700 may be called Seetamn or 
EneychpoBdie.^ 


Another important layer of the Puranic literature, 
coming next to the uppermost layer of sectarianism, consists of 
co^ogonical accounts, Manu-periods, philosophical speculation 
and such other accounts. A thorough examination of the 
contents of the Puranas reveals how Sankhya and Yoga doctrines 
m their crude form are described in the earlier Puranas The 
influence of these doctrines may definitely be traced’ even to 
other Puranas. Besides, customary law almost amounting to 
social code, ritualism etc. may be traced to Varna^ram Dharma, 

m atter pertaining to 

Anliffuarv Voi V ¥ pp. Xl-XIfl, New Indian 

im^ary, Vol. V. No. 6 (Sept. 1942) pp. 131 . igg; 

2. AmrakoSa, I, 6, 6. 

^ahmavamrta, IV, I 33 , 6-9, Bhdgavata, XII, 7, 9-10. 

inliguarj,. Vol. V, No. 6, (Sept l!)42]. pp, 13M35. 
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philosophy and Dharmasastra may easily constitute the second 
important layer coming next to the uppermost. As a result 
of caieful SOI ting of the Puranic contents, the second layer 
representing philosophic and Dharmasastra matter may easily 
be traced to most of the Puranas. 

The sixth century B.C. was a period of great philosophical 
speculation and religious upheaval in northern India.’ Men’s 
minds were directed towards the ways and means of liberating 
the soul from its bondage. These philsophic tendencies 
together with the speculative thought about the creation of the 
universe and the human beings could easily creep into the 
Puranic literature, thus opening a new page in the history 
of the development of that literature. This stage of develop- 
ment of the Puranic literature may rightly be assigned to a 
period between the 6th century B C. and the commencement 
of the Christian era,^ This phase of Purajaic development marks 
a new orientation of the conception of Purana, which originally 
comprised genealogies, Akhyanas and such other topics. A 
critical examination of the Pafieha Laksham^ definition would 
suggest that with the addition of various other topics the 
original form of the PurSna was transformed, hence a definition 
was necessitated to fix up the connotation of the word. This 
is how the Pafieha Lakshana definition may be accounted for. 
Thus, it may be remarked that the changes that had crept 
into the Pura;aic literature were responsible for giving rise to 
the Pafioha-Lahhana definition. Hence, this phase of the develop- 
ment of the Puranic literature may conveniently be called 
Pafieha Lakshana stage.* 

The Third layer in the Puranic literature, which marks 
an important landmark in the development of that literature, 

.1 Cambridye History of India, VoL T, p, 160. 

2. New Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, No. G (Sept. 1942) pp. 134-135. 

3. Amarahosa I, 6, 5 ; II 

pcf i> II 5 1” 

4. New Indian Antiquary, vol. F, No, 6, (Sept, 1942)^ pp. 1344 35^ 
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may be said to be represented by the Bhavishya account in the 
extant Puranas. It may be noted in this connection that 
the Puranas in their genealogical accounts resort to the use 
of the future tense for describing the kings of the post- 
Bharata war period. This use of the future tense may be 
explained on the assumption, as the tradition would have it, 
that Vyasa, the author of the Puranas, as a could easily, 
foretell the events of the post-Bharata war period. But there 
is some hidden meaning of great historical and cultural import 
lurking behind the traditional explanation. In the words of 
Wilsom,' “He (i.e. Vyasa) wms the head of a college or 
school under whom various learned men gave to the sacred 
literature of the Hindus the form in which it now presents 
itself.” Vyasa’s efforts may best be understood when it is 
realised that the Bharat war was a great catastrophe for tire 
Hindus and their culture; those who survived deemed it 
necessary to preserve all that was best in the past, thus giving 
a final shape to all the traditional lore, whether Brahmanic 
or Kshatriya, which had perhaps, already assumed a literary 
form ; henceforth the canon was closed. 

The closure of the canon led to the bifurcation of the 
Puranic literature. The traditions about the kingly heroes 
subsequent to the great war had to be preserved, as the popular 
taste might have demanded it, but the last word' on the Puraiyic 
literature was already written by Kyshna Dvaipayana, the Vyasa. 
So a device was found out and the Puranic compilation began to 
be supplemented with fresh traditions about post-Bharata war 
events described as occurring in future, so that the sanctity of 
old authorship may not be polluted, on the other hand, it (sanctity) 
may, even, be enhanced by ascribing prophetic insight to the last 
compiler, a veritable sage. In course of time this supplementary 
addition pew in bulk and came to be regarded as an independent 
^mpilation by itself. Thus came into existence a BIiavMyal, 
fana, a contradiction in term, to which perhaps a referenced 
made rn the Jpagtamba BJiarma Sutr-i .^ That the Bhavishya account 

2. PP- 
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in the Pnranas begins with the post-Bharata war period kings 
lends support to this view and suggests that in the Puranic 
literature post-Bharata war period was invariably called 
as Pargiter also infersd The Jpastamba Mama Siitra, according 
to Btlhler, cannot be later than the 3rd cent. B. C. and a century 
and a half or two earlier.® Thus at least a century or two may 
have elapsed before the Bl> fUhji‘-p'rn_' i (referred to in the 
jpastamba Dharma Sutra) attained the position of Dharmasastra. 
It may be inferred that about the 6th century B.C,, the Blavisliyat 
purana had branched off from the original Purana. The process 
of bifurcation starting after the Bharata war attained its finality 
about the 6th century B. C. This phase of development of the 
Puranic literature may dimly be discerned in the extant Puranas 
ryhen they describe in prophetic language the post-Bharata war 
period kings. This phase of the Puranic development may rightly 
be termed Bifuraation Stage of the development of the Puranic 
literature, which may roughly be assigned to a period between 
G. B. C. 1000 or 950, the probable date of Bharata war and 
c. B. C. 500.3 

After going through the three layers of the Puranic contents 
representing different phases of Puranic development, the last or 
the lowest layer is reached which comprises the genealogical 
accounts of the old kings and the sages and the various Akhyanas 
lying interspersed in the various Puranas. The Akhyanas and 
the genealogical accounts cannot be very old as far as their form 
is concerned, for the linguistic garb in which they are wrapped 
is of very late origin. But the matter, that may be discerned 
behind the comparatively modern linguistic wrapper, is of great 
consequence ; for in it are enshrined the memories of the great 
heroes and sages of the ancient past. In the light of this, it is 
easy to assess the historical value of the Akhyanas occurring in 
the Purinas. They revolve round the kernel of a great 

.. 1, Ancient Indian Hislorioal TraditionSt pp. 53.45. 

2. Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. Up, 43. 

3, Pargiter discusses the date of the Bharata war ia all its details and 
fixes B. C. 950 as the probable date of the war. Ancient Indian IJistorioal 
Tradition^ pp. 179-183. 

10 
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historical event of the ancient past. So the historicity of the 
various Puranic Akhyanas about the heroic kings e.g. Pururavas 
and UivasI, Yayati, Harischandra, Rama, Jatnadagni, Arjuna, 
Kartavirya etc. may well be established. Thus the last layer 
of the Puranic contents comprise the old Akhy5nas and the 
genealogical accounts, and these may well represent the original 
form of the Puram in the literary garb. This stage of Puranic 
development may be called Jklyana-Vamk Stage.^ 

In the light of the facts stated above, it may be concluded 
that the Puranic literature passed through a long period of 
development before it assumed its extant multifarious form. The 
extant Puranas are poles apart from their counterparts at the 
period when the PaHeM-iakshm definition was formulated, or ^ 
from the Puram as it was originally composed. This develop- ; 
ment of the Puranic literature falls under four stages which may , 
be assigned to different chronological epochs as under : — ■ 

I JhJiyana-Vam^a stage — from the eafly Vedic period to 
the end of the Bharata war {eirca B.C. 1200 to c. B.C. 950) i 

II Bifureation Stage — from c. B.C, 950 to c. B.C. 500 

III Pafiea-Lakshnv Stage — from c. B.C. 500 to the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

IV Sectarian or Pneg do laedie Stage — ixom the beginning i 
of the Christian era to c. A. D. 700. 

I 

This is how the riddle of the Date of the Puranas » 
may be solved by explaining the course of development of . 
the Puranic literature through four stages as stated above, I 
when the Puranas being originally one dealing with old tales, | 
anecdotes, genealogical accounts etc, came to be multiplied, ; 
and t^day the Puranas are eighteen in number, besides the 
same number or even more of the Upa-Puranas and several 

1. A glimpse of this stage may be discerned in the memorable Purap 

verse 111,6,16: I 
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Mahatmyas as also other accounts of mythological interest. 
Tbe four stages of development may be assigned to definite 
chronological periods representing important epochs in the 
evolution of ancient Indian culture. A critical analysis of the 
Puranic contents shows how most of the Puranas embody matter 
pertaining to the chronological periods with reference to the 
four stages of development of the Puranic literature. 


I ikoii 

wt ^ asgsusN iw I 

wi ^5pi9i Ik? II 

aw; #1^ i#ii5Wr; ikUi 

IFTORI feip: I 

R Rito f^iOT: ikUl 

ifeRIMlIa 35R: JW^WIkSlI 
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[In this article it is shown that the Linga-puraija 
contains a large variety of subjects, and seems to have 
continued to be compiled for several centuries. According 
to Dr. Hazra and Hara Prasad Shastri, the date of the 
compilation of the Lihga Purana may fall between the 
seventh and the tenth centuries A. D. Alberuni has also 
referred to this Purana, so it must have been compiled 
before the 11th century. In the Liiiga Purana there is the 
mention of Nakulisa as an Avatara, and the Vayu Purana 
also mentions him as an Avatata. In the 9th chapter of the 
first part of the Linga Purana, there are many references 
to Yogic practices, which sometimes agree word by word 
with those given in the Vyasa Bhashya of the Yoga Sutras. 
Yyasa flourished in the sixth century A. D. So the 
seventh century A. D. may be fixed as the earliest date 
of the extant Linga Purana.J 
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fq^DT qf^^Tf^T | 3I% ^ 

^ 3 J « I 

M^rl^f^j:, ^#ii?Tfq qq^r ig: | fq?i^ =^ 

I =q ^l^TlffoT I ?ffj^ fq ^ 

^^R5f I =^ Tffi^piift i ^qf^- 

45n??5F=qt ^ siRRJT?^ qi ^ig; i 


|^3R 3q^vijq| I ^JTOT- 

qR^lI I ^ ^ifq^ 1 ^^IT: 


stto: ^nR3f^ TO ???][ 

^ 3^R %TO 5FSl^ I ^ 

1 1^? iRqj: 35Tf^R: R^ %q^5q^s: | 
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fig 3Tq3;q. 

t 3151 gi 3{fg^^ 

^ I 

mm Hazra 

fg: 1 =Fq-rri 'I^?2jr:-‘3g5r3^g; qgg n5jg[ai:rf^?i:- 

5 ifioif s^ggfgoiT 5 [Rfiflf ^ \ 

’isf =g i^gfqg; jig' 

m ^13^^ ^gr 3ii??ti^ra I g|g =g wm fgfq^ 
5iP^3 g% 2?ig^ 

gg 5®^ 1 

%td[5^^ gigg[ tfR'joif sf^^g. 

^gpeig;# 1’ 

g% =g xr'’:^g!g;gi7 

W‘ I f^srg: — ‘A1 Beru^i 

gft^g {q\o g^ g? w - 1 gi?^- 

3^Nt =g TO gg; ^rgf^^g §f?gg ^3#g 

w^ I gR^jiif ^ ggTOi5?iT l ^g =g 

gggjTgv.'g; gi=gig fetigur^fg sig^g I 

g^<^w 3iggR^g gofg f^wggDi gg^'gg 1 gig- 

3^Nt5fi[ gfM^ ^ I g[ 53 fiunpT =g ^iHTOfs^lf I =g 
fe^fisg^ gg^ 311^ gi gg% ^gi^* ^gj^ 1 

"^ '*' gggf^gi^ %g#gi ^forgr 1 ge#g =g gg 

%rag^ig ^ gi% I qrg^^JRJ^ 

*■,-”,■■■■: i%gfg|qi: g^^g^fgj:’ qjo^o^T^o (^-^0) 
%lRiggi: #igf 1 ‘5:’g=^Fgr^^gqf;qqj>jf)Cff 
(gfo^o^o H?) ?^iJi ^RJigg|?EiRu[f T:^^g^- 
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fro: |i^: I vTf=^:=3;=;f^! (qio^o?|^o 

\-\K)T^ ^ 51#^: I m 

*11^' #i ^ ^3^1t)T- 

^ ^ 


I mm wii 


#irasj 


\, o3?[fsi:~5qiHiqt 

TO I 

( ■?.. 3T, <\ >i5f. V ) 

toot: I 

( -i;. 3T, ^ 4 i. H ) 

W- 

m I 

i \. 3T. S >'^. ^ ) 

9. ^l5f|Ri«i35- 

I 

{'i-^.s-'it \) 

'A. 

( % 3f. ^ ^ ) 

sfjfc f| I mFiJ- 


5WM^ 

( S. 1"^ t ^ ) 

R. TO 

I 

' ( 2. i. «s-\ ) 

(T. i. v^o ) 

9. 311^^ ^ 

p^ia:5f#: I 

( 5. \'^ 7. ^0-T'l ) 

'A. ^rifj^OT I 

( i \'^^- =1^ ) 

^TOT # 


( 'i, 3T s ^i\, v^ ) 


( 1. i. ) 


* Refereace bo pages according to the edition of Anandai§rama San^Vit 
Series^ Poofja. 



HHoiqr 

m m% 

fl^q: e|5f: 

3^: II 

( % ST. ^ ) 

<i. ^4fi^4-|=53[f^sf[g[r^ 

I 

( I 3T. ^ ^i\. \ ) 

t I 
fR li 

( % 3f. S «|\S.-,d ) 


^ ^'n%I I 

( T. 3T. !>i\ '1 <!> ) 

^ C ' 

? \ . f^s^^qiilf 5^ff- 

RIUTRq. I 

( % 3f. ^ #. 5,0 ) 

\\. '3TRqT?:-f^5q^^ ^^?R;3Tr- 
ITR^tRcl: I 

( q. 3T. ^ #. ) 

\\. =5f %q?|;H|[;;^i 

( % 3?. ^ yi\. ) 
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R I 

( %. S^’T. \ ) 

^fi: 

I 

( I- V'. q. v-H ) 

( I. t ^ ) 

^0. 1 

( S- 'f. ) 

n. 3TR^ f^5J(=^q?iq^ I 

( l, 'I'^i T*. V-^ ) 

(.?• =1^^ q. h) 

( i. '1'^?, i' \-\ ) 


^r3:TO: 

^'#1 ^5R4 I . , qq qqg ^ 

'^rqjq Sfq^^q]^ ^ 

Ri fqR?^4 q5t^ ^^oiRf^^qf 
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^T5Tf?r<3!?r: 

I ^^ I sjzmfJlRH: 5q|§ wm^ ^ 
R5i^ I fe^3^<JTOT mk^ ! #rf -:'..-.^..-.; 

5r^fj: sqr^ 5qps2iq5|^: %777Tq 
^ %r^ qq ^ I ^ qqqqr% 

WM I lq pfe[ I feipjiiq; :q 52# 

3Tci=p} fewgqoiiq; ^q!|;^3- 

# I 

WP!^\ ?Rqq qf^S3[Fi: 

I ^ I ^i^ #IR^l: I 

I ^ qqngqofjir#} qiHS^MTTqfe^ I tjgiqqi 

JF®iF^ 5 ^of q ^ fewporqjg: 1 

qq ^ -t— prq- ^ q?iqqifq 

m ^qfqsf^fq %m ^ R^ qifei i 

%3^i<jf ?i^#^sfq qr% i 

5ilI?l!Wl^ Htqji jrfoTJliq ^inqpj; qR^fe{Tf«f: 1 

^TO^^«Isr 5[iq^ ^rq^g; 1 qq 

^ 52(T^ qr^q: ifq l q|fq: 

Riqq: s^T^l^q ^515: ^0 TO ffe 

te#f^Sq fqqq: | ^ q flfg^oT^q qq^S^’qiq: ^ 

qoftq: wiq I %sw 

qft^q ^5f?qq5r#fqsr q: fq#q: i^fq q^ wm,\ 


n 



GLORIFICATION OF MARRIED LIFE 

[ ] 

. w ^ t I 

qqSqsmfel m\ \\%<^\\ 

^n^tf =q ^ =q i 

^ wiRfq 

^ W 1 

mM fe:F]fe\ll^oll 

m I 

?f W34 s^pq^ egqif^; w^iw 

tqifq^?iFT^ 4 te I 

q 1 ^: wi^ qjii^ ^zfr ii^^ii 

qiHt 3 fq 

fqqi f^qf^isR^fq qr \\^\\\ 

^Fi ^qife q^oitqw I 
q*q^: B|qqo[ ^ql^qqigzil^ II09II 

^iqf ^3c[i^ liv^’^il 

^ qqqqqifeif^i 1 

qq wv^ W^q iivs^n 

(Maikandeya, ch. 21) 

Verily a husband must ever cherish and protect his 
wife. A wife is her husband’s help-mate unto the 
complete attainment of religious life, wealth and love 
{Dhrm, Arlh, Kama), 
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69. When both husband and wife are subject to mutual 
control, then all the three, viz. moral life, wealth and 
love combine. 

70. How without a wife, does a man attain to moral life, 
or wealth, or love, my lord ? 

In her the triad of Mama, Arth, and Kma is 
established. 

71. So also without a husband a wife is powerless to fulfil 
Dharma and the other duties. 

This threefold group {Trivarga) is established in 
wedded life (Darnpatga). 

72. Men cannot perform the worship of the gods, ancestors, 
dependents and of guests, without a wife, 0 prince. 

73. And riches, although acquired by men, although brought 
to their own home, waste away without a wife, or even 
where a worthless wife dwells. 

74. There is indeed no love for him without a wife , — this 
is clearly evident. By the wedded pair treading together 
the path of duty (Dharma), men may attain to the ideal 
of Trivarga or the Triple Aims of life. 

75. A man satisfies his ancestors by procreating children, 
and guests with preparations of food ; likewise the 
immortal gods with religious observances ; therefore should 
a man protect his virtuous wife. 

76. Moreover, for a woman there is no separate religion, 
love, wealth or offspring without a husband. 

Hence the triple group of Dharma, Artha and Kama 
rests upon the wedded life of the home. 


V. S. Agrawala 



^TfT^R 

[ A number of stotras of Vishnu and His 
Avataras are found in the Puranas, A list of 
these is given here. The Deity of ,a stotra is 

also indicated. Stotras in the form of 
are not included in this list. ] 




<^|^o-^V3 





5J 


55 


5J 


y-rr - nrr- , ■ — 


JJ 




5J 



^'AlVV'A^ 

m 

U^WW 





5> 




«■ 



{%\\<:o-%o 

77 

5? 



■1 

9J 


77 

V 


>j 
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?IUH 


?nn-'s 
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?I8I?V^» 

m 

?l8l^?-«8 


?KI^V^8, 


?RI^<:-'38 

33 


33 

?K»KV8^ 

33 

?K'\hw 

33 

?l?8,l^8-i^ 


?Ro|VU 

33 



?l?U-=( 

% 



?RIVU 



[TOim 

?KR!-^'i 


?I8MV« 

33 

?|8l<;V^>s 

33 

?hRV88 

33 

?IUI!vn 

33 


TO 

^lURS-Sii 

53 


9. 3^101 


'Aiuiv<:-v „ 

'ARokM^ „ 

^fWT) 

?R^ho-^«A 

\m\%-n „ 

^RRR9-9R „ 

„ 

['JyiRn^ 

( ) 

[ TORCJII^^H. ] 
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[ ] 

{\\\\ 


[ #II^] 

\\{R 

?R?RV=^'9 % 






V9. TO3^ 





<;|8^-'^^ 

3J 


^^1? lEI 

JJ 



35 



^TFR 

TO 



K\\% T|Sf 

[*l^ %TO:] 



<i. 


^^5 



m 

RR^hy-^vs „ 


^RllSTior 

?R<'-^<: 



^l?Ho 



MSV'^'S 


niuR? „ 

'»l^?-8o 

3) 

UhRv „ 
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5J 






55 


IWRA 



Ho ) 

[ 3^5t f^’-.'jF^q: 5n|#i ^(Jiqn iqq; ] 

✓>o 

0 

1 

^COT 



55 

9Ko|^V9-H^ „ 


55 

„ 


55 



55 

9R^|^v5-H^ „ 


55 

<^R^\%o-lo \ fqt^ 


55 

mw^~n<: „ 


55 



55 

9|^V3|^oo-^o<: 




y|Rl'^R-<:o j, 


55 




m^R% „ 

9|v3T'^V^^ 

55 


^|v3l<io-<i<i 

55 

9|v3ohV^<A ^ 


yK°o|?.VR „ 


55. 



55 



V 
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IFF 

«U=l'3lH-'l<: „ 

!?. ^swii<j; 

m 

fi>?!<gldfli3»il 1 


\\\\\ 


[ ] 



^|VohV3-^^ „ 



?®r 



^|\3olV^o 

m 

[ ] 

[ ] 

m 


mmo ,, 

^KooK-^ 




\Ro<:\\\->i\ 





[ Wl^CnTJi^sir^ ] 

\Rn\^\-\\% „ 





M«Uo\3-U^ 



^Rv3oR5?-»^ ^ 


IFF 
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?R^h-^ Pfcig 

V^ ^^'S,5?:i!ii?3;(qTTcfirarfp^7a;q;) 

[ 31 ^ , 


^vsRvs^cij 

% ^^R'^ „ 


^ „ 



^^u\ „ 



(\ ^cpo^) 

[31^ i^i55H5;-g^5^^H'5r?' 

■V £1^. ,., . ..-?^ . 

•/ Vj I"'^ « ■"^■j *“■ ■*',V '■' ' 1* '■ ', •',■ '■ *' ,‘ 


^\\i'^-n ■„ 


3 „ 

^ RoRv<;^ 

3 „ 


3 „ 

1 ^3 

3 3, 

^^R^-\\ 3, 

3 „ ' 

5HRi?-9^ „ 


„ 

3 

S „ 

3 RyhR^ „ 

3 ^lUR'A „ 

3 qWJ 

3 „ 

12 

3 
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3 

^ <:i's-^ „ 

5 wm^ 


3 R|9v3-9^ W. 


3 ^ 


3 51JT5II^ 

?I ?^IV» „ 


I ?^i»-R.i „ 

^ „ 

„ 

^ ?v<;'s „ 

„ 

3I«l?o-?^ „ 


^ „ 




(^ Wk03) 

^<=R'^-8^ „' 



(9 

y \\'^^-<:\ ^ff 

1 8y^?-»«. „ 



^ ^k^<^9 m 


^ U\\o^\\ ^ 


1 ^'s|?^Ro ^ 

^ ?'MU-?<; „ 

^ VSRV'3'3 ?FI 



[ ] 
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^sh-\3 


^ RoRMv 3?^^ 



^ ^\\\^'<: „ 



[ 31^^ 

^o| 



[m sr^i^i^lfiw^iq^qilTODt] 


^\\'^R^-\<i „ 

5f „ 




(%o ^o) 

^«V9R cf^ril 

^V<:Rvs-y^ 









31^ ’^5frfar qi^ar 

3Icl: |qf gsi^ 



\\3 ) 
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■.-"■-.*7 TOjfgi Hmm: ^ 


mm 1 



? <i: ( JTtTOo ) ■ 


w-^ 


fqc^ 



?!! 

\V^\V<-V^ T%3 

sR,sjv^-y^ 

mm 

=<r^iU-Ho „ 

v3k|yo-'j,5i 

€k 


'^R.k-'Ao 

?? 

^(ri 

mR-\% 

R^!3 


<;i'AK^-'^o 

?? 



33 



53 

„ 


mm 



35 




8|^KV9^ r^’^!3 

^R=^R-n 

55 

„ 


[rgfei] 


<:Ry|y 

(irwprair) 

„ 


(W^) 

••■•TT-r 

M^K8-^? 

35 


?»l?oRV^i 

33 


?»l?8l?-?o 

■ >1 

^TO^IT =^ qof^- 


5/ 

3? 

1] 

?<>R'3|8-U 

3? 


^I»RV^8 (Scg) ?oR> 3|?VR? for 
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d3 

o 

o 

^tJI 

^ok^|ys-8^. W^ 


33 



35 



55 


^ 015,^1=^ v-y 'A 

33 

i'-DT 

\o\^'i\\o-\^^ 

53 


^olvsoRH-^o 

55 

Ul^R^'U 

\c\^^\6-l% 

53 


?oR§UV^5. 

55 



^C0| 



^^511101 

f|c 5 30 



^fsRo 


33 

0 

/^tiT 

0 



?? 



?? 



?? 

yRR^^‘^ 

m 

33 


55 

?3 

^Rvs|\3'^-<;^ 




m 

53 





|caiq%l 

Stl^o 


?f\ ’ 

^^o 



^^[Ogo 

yR.I'9v3-<^^ 


^^of^jTj 

\om^o %\%\-i 

0 ^ ^55fl[ 

W3.0 ^ 1^0 M^o-<iv9 ,, 

^^ojflTo^go y 5,1^0 

•*^v9 

5^a[o5f^o^5o ^ 



[ ] 

[Tfie theme of this clearly worded enunciation by 
the Goddess of Her greatness is that Prakriti and 
Purusha are identical, that the monotheistic principle 
called Biahman, who is One without a second, becomes 
transformed as the Many for purposes of creation, that 
the three deities Vishnu, ^iva and Brahma are emanations 
of the Supreme Goddess, who is the same as <T^Ji[c3Tr, 
the eternal Supreme Soul or Brahman,] 

m 

^ I q^: I 

ff ^ ^ qj^RFl I 

|19:( II 

w ^ qi^# m iiy^ II 

^ — 

^31^’ ^3# II ^ II 

imi ^ II VII 

m JTFi; tqr i 

qj ^^13Sq%: ||'^|| 

^ I q»Tq?2T5f | 
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?Ijf ^flq^32i ^fj; 11^311 

ifec I 

g’soTi ^ II (ill 
SFTI^: feliEFI =q ^ ^ I 

^IT W ^ \]%[\ 

qer =q =qFi i 

q^r ^^■^TF =q q^^r^l fqf^^rF^ ^n; IK o n 
^ ^Ff Wi w W^^F 1 1 

f^«iq ^ '^mwi II 

»#q fq> ^q ^ I 

f# =qFi^Jin ^{? I ^msm, ii Uii 

^ 1^5 »W7?Fiw;i 

^qift 2^fT5^^<jr qj^fq ^ q^F^^i^j; iK^ll 

TOl m\ qfqqrifff | 

^ 5qq%Fq^fjF I ikmi 

k^j qjfJT m m iK^li 

JT^IF ^ ^F I 

=q w ^«F^5q |q ^ iK'^ii 

^ f^f^F R^f^^i 

qqff ^’fWT?! iKHii 

w m ?Fq«FF m i 

€i^ m li'^^ii 
^ if^: e feq: ^F^I^F: %q: ^ ^ fR: ll'^M| 
^lq |{|DTt JFl^ qJFqf f^^OTFI 
^ ^25 W ^'tfH^lh^lj 
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W^' I 

■ W IK^li 

f^gtirr to W^^W 

5^^cRt50T#5^3 jftaft IR^II 

m\ f^OTI 3^ II 5; ^11 

nH®R mk p{%^i 

' ^ ^ ffisV ^ I 

^^ot: Ti~=r':#: ?! § Wi- ll^oll 

^I2°TT ^ I 

^ ^ \\^U\ 

^goTi I 

^I^^|fI#IlC II "^^11 

3T|fK«f ^ W ^5<JIlstT iff^fS^: I 

3^- 3r»^:rf=iT ll^s^ll 

mmi f| w ^ Wf fl I 

f| ll^'All 

wf I 

^Rf^ifoT 33^sr m ^ 11^5,11 

^ I 

W' ^ TO toRJT^: ll'-s^ll 

wm 33R# ^m:^ ^ i 

^^\st m mm mm’' lUoii 

?#: lu ui 



The Motif 

By 

V. S. Agrawala 

[ ^ ’?T 313^; I ^Rqi- 

ijitjr ^ I illl: Iter’ll twiST ![t5^: 

'Bif^ir « I g i ^ 

1 3?T^ ilpi’; ^r 

^ 1 ^cq^?i<iir mm ^ p'fi's 

^ feiprf^r 3^5??^ I 

515^: JF^cfT 8?¥[^ I %- 

5# 8?Ri^ l?n%‘, 3?ijiiT?mr^ 

m w 3!^3is 1 m i ^ 

5Tr?M w\, qif?iaq;i ] 

This word occurs in the following passages of the Padma 
Purana : 

m w 

sjsr ^W’* *15^ (^) ^ 

¥f ^ 5^"^ ll^°^il 

lUt «IpSlf^ ^ WflFT w 

m SJffWW't: IK Ml 

(R) gsji qiq^5W^PI 

w^ h Jim iKUll 

I. Atikaya and Mahakaya spying in Rama’s encampment 
were caught but treated kindly by him. They divulged this 
13 
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secret of Ravana’s ruin : ‘In the entrance gateway to Lanka is a 
beam carved with Pafioli-vaktra motif. Sukracharya has said : 
‘As soon as this beam is cut into pieces, Ravana will meet his 
death. Therefore when this event takes place you should move 
to Patala to save yourself’. This prophecy of Bhargava ^ukra 
is engraved on a plate. Therefore, 0 Rama, you cut that Paru 
into five pieces by a single shot of your arrow. We shall 
thereby know your might and offer stiff resistance (208). 

When Rama learnt it as ^ukra’s prophecy, he put an arrow 
on his bow and communicating (his intention) to the two demons 
through Hanuman, let the arrow fly (209). 

The shaft so discharged from the bow split the wooden 
beam (darn) into five pieces. The demons when they saw this 
prayed to Rama to spare their family (210). 

II. ‘The wooden beam that forms part of the Gopura (in 
Lanka) and which is carved with the PaHcha-vaJctra motif would 
be split into five pieces and thereby Rama 'will cause your 
death,’ — thus spoke Vibhishana to Ravana (233). 

(Padma Purana, Patala-khanda, ch. 112). 

It is clear from the above that there was a deep-seated 
superstition in Lanka that the destruction of the PuficJia- 
vahtra Paru which formed part of the chief entrance to the 
capital, would result in the death of Ravana, the ruler of the 
kingdom. The apparent meaning of is ‘five-faced', but it 
was an architectural term meaning the decorative motif of a 
lion’s face carved on the lintels of doorways or friezes of 
buildings. A lion is called or because of its wide 

gaping mouth (the word being derived from 

commentary on the Amarakosha).’ The motif was 
the same as the motif of a ncient Indian art. Originally 

1. For this meaning of see also 

(BaiiabhaUa, Harshacharii, 

Nirnaya Sagar 6th edn., p. 147; my Cultural commentary on it, p. 83, where 
this difficult passage has been correctly explained in preferepce to Cowell 
pnd Kane. 
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the word signified an excavated chaitya-hall, and then a 
temple or palace, and its earliest use in this sense is recorded 
in a copper-plate inscription from Kanheri dated A. D. 493 


The large window or opening with which the hollowing 
out of the rock started and which remained as the most 
conspicuous part of the whole excavation, was naturally called 
i- e. the opening to the interior ^rij^ or or 

This design was employed as a decorative motif on the 

fa 9 ade of the earlier chaitya-halls. Later on it was used to 
enclose or frame beautiful human faces in the frieze of Gupta 
buildings, and in the third stage the human faces were 
replaced by lion-faces, when the word €11%^ became synony- 
mous with the lion-face motif 


fN fN? • '•S C • 



(Manasara 18. 151) 


According to the Manasara the front portion of the 
doorway ( ) was to be decorated with the design of a 

gavaJcshcc, a circular motif enclosing the figures of a deva, bliuta, 
vyak, simha, Jiamsa, etc. and adorned by plants or creepers 
of foliated pattern, and this was beautified on the top by a 
projecting or design : 

■ ^ 11 I II 

II w 

i RwR 1 


This became a favourite motif in Gupta art, and 

dozens of sculptures are preserved in the Sarnath Museum 

1 . JDBBAS, V. p.32,pl. XXVI; Arch. Survey of Western India Series 
Ho. 10, Inscriptions from the Cave-temples of Western India, Kanheri Caves, 
Ins. 1, line 8. 

2. See my article, Klrti, Kirtimukba, And Kirbistambha, VAK, No. 6 
(Feb, 1967), pp. 147451, Deccan College, Poona. 
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illustrating this ornamental design, showing a conventionalised 
grotesque form, with several features specially noted in 
the Manasara, viz. large goggle eyes ( round 

plump cheeks ( ), fan-shaped ears like those of an 
elephant ( ), and wavy lines on the lower 

portion of the cheeks ( W , Manasara,' 18, 147-148). 


This motif began to be considered auspicious and expressive 
of the divine power of Rudra for warding off evil. The lion 
became an integral part of Siva’s retinue, as stated by Kalidasa : 
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(Raghuvamsa, II, 35). 


Of the Eight Forms of Siva, as explained in Saiva 
philosophy, there are three categories: 

I Mind— called TR?r, ilsrt, Sir?l"T, etc. 

II Energy— called STd, or or representing 

the dual form of Sakti. 

III Matter — comprising the Five Elements, 

the or or the gross material forms. 


This constitutes the principle of manifestation, 

referred to by Kalidasa as the eight visible forms of Siva 

q^^irivRgTM^r:, Sakuntala). We find very 
ample elaboration of these in the Liaga Purana (Uttara Khapda, 
chs. 12-13). The gross Five Elements or the Pancha Bhutas 
are symbolised by the Lion, who is mentioned as the servant 
of Bhufapati Siva (^Jjrqrqi^ir, II. 58). The Five Elements 
were regarded as the five faces of Siva called or 7=^3^, 

whose iconographic form was conceived of as the Linga with 
five faces. By the use of double entendre on the word the 
lion was also described as and considered to be an 

appropriate symbol of the q^jj^gs or the Five Material Elements 
of Rudra’s esoteric manifestation. 
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The artistic symbol of the lion-face 
was gradually sublimated in the temple architecture of the 
Gupta age. The Vayu Purana giving an elaborate description 
of a Sahasrapada Prasada of Siva (corresponding to a Sahasra- 
stambha-mandapa temple) speaks of the lion-faces carved on the 
pillars, shov^^ing different expressions and beautified by a 

chain ornament fastened on the four sides of the shafts : 

m \\\{o 

Jgf 5 ^^ I 

feplf 5^ cI5f II R ^ 

(^igS^loiSTo 

The chain-motif ornament with lion-faces is a typical 
description of Gupta pillars. Rudra and Agni were both consi- 
dered to be identical 0 , etc.) and to be 

forms of Pasupati : 

• ■ ?fo, '('SIX'*) 

^ ^3*. (fllS[g0j X-^IX 

The chain-motif on the pillars thus symbolised the flames 
of fire and the lion-face the Pasupati aspect of ^iva. ;irqra|?T of 
Vayu 101. 21 has reference to the multiple forms created by the 
Maya or power of Rudra. Each of the thousand pillars in the 
temple of ^iva corresponds to the Yupa or stake of a Vedic 
Yajna. The Puranic Rishis of Naimisharanya questioned about 
the symbolism of the lion-faces and they were told that these 
represented ‘the wrath’ of Rudra, which born from His body or 
the single fiery principle, assumes myriad forms : 

3TSI I 

ik^^ii 
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wm^ ^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^l^upp: ^ ^ m- \R%\\\ 

fe: ^ I 

ItoiI: qit: IK^.^11 

•s '^^ 

m ^JTF^ I I 

q| ^ qiFRi I 

^ 5^1 I 

(grgo sjo Id) 

The Fire manifesting in each body is the fiery chain 
that keeps the five elements in the form of lions locked 

together. That Fire represents a flicker of Siva’s Anger [Krodh], 
which is the same as the Manyu of Sata-rudriya litany of the 
Yajurveda : 

Each lion symbolises the wrath of Rudra, but is kept 
restrained by the mysterious fiery chain forged as the rasana of 
each yajna. One of the beasts was permitted to get loose from 
this ordered dispensation (%T^) and he is Virabhadra who 
wrought havoc to Daksha’s sacrifice : 

M I 

^ ^ lit IWT ^ 

^ ^ I 

The grotesque lion-face called or as described 

by the Manasara seems to have become a popular and universal 
feature of Gupta temple architecture. From India the motif 
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travelled to Indonesia where enormous KjrttimuJehas crown the 
main entrance of the magnificent §iva temples e. g. at Chandi 
Kalasan in the Prambanam group (Coonjaraswamy. History of 
Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 203). 

This motif received the technical name of 

and found a conspicuous place on medieval temple gateways, 
as mentioned in the .following : 

wq%^^ IK ^ II 

(3?q^f^tI2=53T, ch. 121) 

i, e. on the sides of the two festoons on the door there 

should be two whose grotesque appearance should be 

indicated by frowning eyebrows, bulging eyes, fangs, ears and 
projecting horns (sq^’JT). Also we find in the 

qiWTOq?3;i 

i. e. on the gateway known as there should he a 

(space-filling spiral or festoon) motif in the centre and on its 
two sides two raakara-faces combined with the grotesque form of 
or {KaSyapa-sUpa, 12.8). Describing a 

it is said : 

14-27) 

i.e. the front portion of the beam or lintel of a toram should 
be adorned with the lion-face motif, and the torana is 

variously named as or Indeed in the 

medieval art motifs the or decoration had be- 

come very much formalised so that it seemed to resemble a 
also, specially owing to the goggle eyes and projecting 
horns. The traditional architects now name it as from the 

word Hra meaning a lion-face, and also ?it'5fr, from qff or elongated 
born-like appendages. 
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We have in the Padma Purana a parable relating to the 
origin of this rather important motif of the Kirtimukha. It is 
said that once Rahn, as the emissary of the demon-king 
Jalandhara, approached 5iva, causing great consternation 
amongst members of His family and their vahanaa. 

^ m fW II II 

^ I 

R^^ll u II 
lu^ II 

^5 m II 9 0 II 

^ to: II II 

^ II II 

m j 

^3^f|^3TO; II n II 

( 'Tqgo, Sfo T ^ ) 

The chandralehJia ornament on Siva’s head oozed out its 
ambrosial fluid owing to the fiery sniffings of the serpent 

Vasuki, as a result of which Siva’s body was drenched with 
it, and the series of his heads became fresh with life again and 
muttered their practised recitations. There ensued a lively 
debate amongst them as to each one’s superior rank and 

priority of function, and they also became depressed with the 
thought of omissions in their duties. (Thus when the five heads 
were in a state of confusion) there sprang up a mighty Gana 
frpm the pile of Siva’s inatted locks. He had three faceSj three 
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Fig. 1, Kirtimubha with femala face (Ajanta). Fig. 2. Kittimukha with lion-faoe (Ajanta), 

Fig. 3. Ktttimukha (Bharat Kala Bhavan). Fig. 4. Tertifio Lioa.face (Ajanta). 

Fiu. 5. Lion.Jaoe with haiiiaas (Samath). Fig. 6. Lion-face with chain (Mathura). 

Fig. 7. Pauohavaktra (Harshanath §iva Fig. 8. Pattchavaktra toraoa (Borobudup 
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feet, three tails and seven hands, —he was the mighty Klrti- 
raukha, having a resplendent tawny colour on the body and 
massive locks on the head. 

The five heads of §iva were struck dead at the sight of 
this strange creature. He bowed at Siva’s feet to pacify his 
enormous wrath, and Siva thereupon conferred on him the boon : 
‘You maintain yourself by making food of those who are killed 
in battle’. But the Gana Kirtimukha, unable to find any 
battle-ground ready at hand, pounged upon god Brahma to 
devour him, but was restrained by Siva. Thereupon the Gana 
Kirtimukha under the pangs of consuming hunger, devoured 
his own body and limbs. This bold action and devotion of 
his pleased Siva who assigned to him an abode in his temples 
with the following injunction : ‘he who enters my place but 
does not pay heed to you or does not become conscious of your 
presence, shall face instantaneous doom.’ 

The above legend makes the Kirtimukha motif a part 
of Siva’s iconography. Siva is Rudra and identical with Agni 
or Praitie energy. He manifests himself as Pailcha-Brahman 
or the Five Gross Material Elements which are symbolised as 
the Five Heads on his body. Oo the plane of manifest life they 
have their respective functions and governed by an orderly 
dispensation. But when there is disorder and confusion amongst 
them in the ah intra stage, i. e. when their duties are 
not specifically marked or differentiated, they have the form 
of a single monster concealing all the heads in the form of 
matted locks. That is the Kirtimukha emanation of Siva 
himself, ^iva as Agni is represented by a mandala, whose centre is 
occupied by the vibrating form of a Purusha of tawny colour (f^il55 
5^), who is no other than the or or himself, or 

the personified or principle of activity. His place 

is very conspicuous, occupying the centre or apex of the main 
doorway of the divine temple. Any one who enters the temple 
but is not conscious or attuned in mind to this presiding genius 
of life and Pranic activity, becomes devoid of life in no time. 
The word Mrtti originally signifying a rock-excavation, now 

J4 
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becomes syaonyraous with or and the ‘face’ 

filling it becomes esoterically identical with the or 

5^^, which is the same as 3^ residing in the Sun. Siirya 
himself is the the lion-face, the gaping mouth ia 

respect of this cosmos. The or ‘Face of Glory’ is 

911%^ itself, where from its inceptive meaning of ‘a chaitya- 
window of a rock-cut interior’ becomes synonymous with 

•\ 

TO !Rt; (3)i%q:) anfe 

®it m fm, 


The Aditya is called and so is described tobe 

^755 , both are forms of Rudra or Agni, The fillip is born 
of the matted locks of Rudra and is himself hairy Tbe 

significance of this is also clear. or hair is the m or refuse 
^ jected portion of living energy. Rudra is the predominant 
prinmple of ‘Life’ and is its material manifestation 

P 1% with rhythm of expansion and contraction, which are 
en of as the two jaws (|;^ of an open mouth. The 
IS new setting assumed an all-comprehensive significance, 
equa to that of Rudra himself, and as the principal ttci became 
bothT architectural feature of medieval temples 

various ^^fionesia. The Puranas testify to tbe 

-tif of li~ ^ 





'To 

( ) 

[In his previous instalment, Vol. I, pp. 130-138, 
the learned author has explained with profuse quotations, 
the meaning and scope of In this article 

he explains that each of the five topics is also five-fold, 
which are enumerated here. He further elaborates the 
meaning of the topics called gathas, kalpa and suddhi]. 




mmm \ 

w: II 




I Ir ^Wk- 


3Pi 5 wfq^ll 
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mi I 

^^ifeRi I 

f^: I 

1^4 3^ ^w:{^ I 

^^oii r(^?f^;:i%,T;;^ | 

^^ciq;, 

Wi> I 

ft f^sjft f^^q: qi^qi^i m ^ \ 

TOWisi torIW II 

^ 2^ mm' TOi[Rq3?5| ^1^; i 
fPttrfq %Rsi3rt?iif II 

I 

^q^Riqr ^f5j^ 

fiWq ^w^— 

W^ ^ flWlfcR^: w^w 

{ %S« I^IOggo, IJO ^0 ^V| ^<i ) 

^ ht ?}t!q^f 

^ Jfipmrj^ p: I 
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5# 3 ?SFci!^®r 'i^'#ilft 

gf^ -"“^■■t"”:"”r-^p:3^lJ[5f M 51^ 

r:^“::r-qr:;7^ Tlj^oi^ sTI^ 351 ^ 

?SSll1^ I ?S3?l?I5^!a5^, ^1 ’1^”!^ ^ 

JTIlffiFi^ I g^n:igiiilfi#Pl^- 

^^IT^TlfjT l\^ 3 

|^jfl|: 1 W\^‘ ^ ^ S^" 

5!^Bf w'T^rriv" %fgq^2[ W 

3 3iP??lIflF^5I, ^m^ ^}3lft^ %P?SIIfiHtf^ I 
I 'j;^'jrg;^3f^ ^P* 

If^gqqj^roffgjj^ f :;r'-ini^>:3 A ^ 511^: I 

^ ai^j^gstfgg gw^ifgg gr 

f^«l ^ ^ ^ ' 

^ ^ 3p^ gsiigiTRgpra: I 

^ 33 3g3g3 w ^ I 

TO gi^T gi^ifF ^iT #>1113^3 M' I 

W ^ 3IITO 3^ #R'3^^W3 

3 ^3 I 

|{gqi fcDiERgg 33 331^33 II II 

pi 31^1: — 1% pH P^ ^- 

PHR I m Piif Mm i 

gjpg^: I g3 3 3^ 33 ^11 

^ 3 «i^335in€WH, 
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kill 

^m-, m^o'^ 3TIF^ I ^?feil 

=%^qpi2(^ 

^ ?ii^4=^fR'jf1'^t^^; »i^r^F <1^^ 

TOf?F>§FF:, 

?^T(irMi:it ^wn - 

m |fl4^?iY^F:, 3T^S>^Y^it^ ^m: ^r5|q%5f^I^3§!- 


^ m ^JFI#=SF[: ^F^^r:, 31^IIF^[=:H5'iif: 

^ ^#3, ^•W'fozF57^2|% I 

^Hfd: '7iT'Y'7v^7F5^ ^ 




^F^^5 — ^IfFT^JFq^'STf^Mf'IF^I^^-lt^FFW- 
'if^^f^ I S(^^: q^r^Ff | 

^ ^ %^F: qii^F: I 

^ 3 ^'T^qiq f | ^^: 

’F^f: ^qjr^l^fTqicq qf^df ^c^q^lri^ 

^q%T ?FFqqf% I ^qgq^^ | 

^w^ q^ qj qqr qitaia[q(g, ^ ^q^ i qi#^qF- 

^q qflfq5%JFI^ ^q%qiq qq ^q| I ^ qqq q^=q^q^q^- 


3^^ '1''i3'Fi'Fqiqf^qiqqqqFq : , ^q^ ^FS^q^^^r f^FF'R<'q^~ 

^ "q q^qqF^q’F^ i arsi ^qxg'tfq ^ozq ^fcq^ 

qf|qT qRqqq ^q^lq^^qFqFq^ i ^=53cqF5[qF^ q5qaF^fFl^^5[=q- 
^^Fq:-^ | ^|q qsiFfqq q^q qR^f^OT WF 

^^iRqPifq ^Fqi^d ^Fqsfq | q^jq fFlf^F ^^qFfqq: ^qqF^^^T ?F?W 


^iq^:^Ffq ^sniq 3i%^qFqrqFcq%q q 

?F^F^ q^3^TOF qqqq q^Fq^qqf ^q^q q%F^q^qqF q 
qpF ^qFf^^ fw^qqqF(qjq) (^fq: q%q q^^^qqin qg'^- 
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^ I ?l?sfq 5RFi^: 

=^^2[f^ I 

#51^:^ ^sfq II: 

^TO^'^MT f^^«ir: snfqc^gr: I ^ 

Jljfwj f^l^: ^ q|3;r qjcjf^ I 

s^^W-^RS^fe:, ^%fe:, 31^3%:, 1 

iifei^ 2F^in?5^^Tiq^ra ^ 5?rqtq| i 

^ =?r 1 

^ TivijT-'^^^-qTr"-: I IqFtq# ^qqi^^T^R^^or 
qpsqi^ig: | | g WT-^m sifel sift ?l?13T’il^0T 

qwi ^ ^fq^gq^Fjrf^, w\^^m mw^ 

|qf i ^ w- 

lvu^t^\irvr”’i=?r'-! ^ qiifq fiq-q4'-v'-:?i'j ^sfifq 
sqiqiiR^ ^m ^sq: i ^ 3 ^ 

sqiquRq) « WK^^^^ ifl qiqr 

3igfeq^q I I =q |q qq qHu"rqF 

to{^, ^q iq jq^tq wqqq: ^^ifqq g^i^q =q l 


^ qq TOfq qqVl^fqqqj sffq S^Ftq #^q^‘ 

eqCtqi: I 'arfq I# qi qlqf^ =qR4q^, 

Iqf ?i^Di ^qqjq 3^ilq =q I qqtqqi^ife- 

q^q'^^qq> ^erqfq^i^cqj^ ^ =qi'iqi^l 1 qqi 

qqtqqHR^qiqfq |fq^q?^R^qqf^q qi^^i f^qi^qf q^wq 
^ I qqgqraqffqq^fq 1 q^^riqfqqqjRi^^ ^ 

fqfiqqfq feq; 1 q fw; qjiqp^^n: I 



TATO JAYAM UDIRAYET* 
By 

Sylvain Levi** 


^ 'jfRRci i 

^ ^^i5#g:ir 7 {jtr 

1 5^»TRc[r^?r ?«!T| sRiR^Tri ^=q|: 

jiRci 1 1^ I JTFiq^Ri 5 ?t mX 3?^fT 

JTTR^'n^jr Jifi^rr ^i^wcr:, 

^Jfif7 fq®! 5TTW'R?^?r[ftw. i] 


Each of the books of the Mahabharata begins with a 
uniform preliminary benediction : 

Mmjanm namaskitya Himm chiva narottamam j 
Defith Sdrasvitirn cTiaivu tuh jayam udlruyet 1 1 


The same formula reappears towards the end of the 
last Parva (XVIII, 232) in a kind of appendix that deals 
with the recitation of the Mahabharata. Its general banality 
does not seem to have attracted much attention.^ One 
reads it and understands it without pausing to consider. The 
commonly admitted interpretation follows docidedly the trans- 
lation of P. C. Roy: Having bowed down to Narayana and 
Nara, the most exalted male being and also to the goddess 
Sarasvati, must the word success be uttered (the slight variations 
that one finds between one canto and another of the English 
translati on of this formula do not affect the main sense). 

* Paul Hartmann, ed., Memrial Sylviin Levi, Paris. 1937, pp. 29 ’-298. 

♦♦Tfanilatedby Pramod Chandra 


1. Biihlor seems to have immediately recognised and pointed out its 
reUgioiu significance j “It is a characteristic mark ef the works of the ancient 

“■ **!»«“% "A ‘i» 

ip «S9KMM{,m 7ya»cm\, instead of eham (Indian Studies^ No II, p 4, n. 2.) 
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The commentator, Nilakantha however, points out the 
possibility of another interpretation of the last fcda : Mo 
v^aptas tayaiva Samvaiya . i.u i-'ui jamhodhayavishto 
jaUm “Jayo nmetilmo'yam" iti vahhmanatvaj 
BUTOtSMyam itihasam va. 

Aihtadasa Puranani Uanmya charitam Mia 
KSnlmm vedam yaiolamam eh yan Malabkaratam vidul 
Tatlaiva VislnvdharmaSela SivadlamahJia §a§vatah 
Jayeti nam tesham eh pravadanti manuUmh 

iti Bhavhhyavaehatiat puranMikam va 

Cliafurnam pumilartlanam api htau jayo' striym iti Jcokd 
anyam va purmlarlTiapratipadakam grantlam SrnrahamrahlMyd- 
dinpam udlrayed ueleharayet. 

As an honest commentator Nilakantha tries to give a 
positive significance to the word total, which P. C. Roy neglects 
and which he usually translates as “following, after that (i. e. 
after the triple namasahira)”. Nilakantha attatches an immediate 
relationship between this adverb and the name of Sarasvati 
which it precedes and he explains : “under the influence of this 
divinity who is all compassion”. As for the word jaya, instead 
of giving it its usual sense of ‘victory’ he considers it as an 
appellation of the Mahabharata itself, and he cites in support 
the text of the poem itself which expressly declares twice “this 
recitation, by name Jaya” I, 2302, XVIII, 194 (the same 
designation is applied to an episode of the epic, the Vidulaputra- 
nuksana V, 4539). He cites the authority of the Bhavishyapurana 
which applies the name Jaya not only to the Mahabharata, but 
also to the eighteen Puranas, to the Ramaj ana, to the Vishnu- 
dharmas and to the Sivadharmas. It also proposes to include 
within the scope of this . designation the philosophical work 
of Vyasa, the Sarirakasutra, and subsidiarily the commentaries 
(of §ankara etc.) on the authority of a lexicon that also defines 
the work jaya “as all that causes the four human ends.” 

One can perhaps accuse Nilakantha of an excessive 
subtlety; one can reproach him with attributing a purely 

15 
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scholastic meaning to the work jaya, or even an imaginary 
meaning which can never be justified by the actual usage of the 
word in the literature and the language. Neverthless it is by a 
profound intuition of the realities of the languaage that he is led 
to instinctively reject the meaning adopted later by P. C. Roy 
and Western scholars. I do not believe that we can find a single 
authentic example in Sanskrit of the verb udirayati construc- 
ted directly with a work signifying expression. I do not need 
to recall that mlmyati properly means “to set something going, 
to make climb in the air, to let off, etc.” and from that, in a 
figurative sense, “to utter, to give forth, to emit (a sound)”. But 
in the latter case the verb is always connected by a word 
which indicates the idea of sound : m tarn vaolam udirayet, Manu 
11,116; vaehm vJlrayan, Rivaayms, 11,57,3; udlrayamasuh... 
alohkhdam, Raghu II, 9 ; mantram udirayan, Yajiiavalkya 1,136. 
One can no more say in Sanskrit, jayam udirayet than in 
French “poussser la victoire (utter the victory)” to express 
the idea of “pousser un cri de victoire (utter a cry of victory).’* 


adopting the certainly tortuous meaning of 
Nilakantha, it behoves us to examine if the text itself does not 

feet ““““5- Translating 

tec%,w,thn„lan,b.as: ■'Adoring N5rly>t,a, .„d Nar. tie 

best of men and also the goddess Sarasvatr who make victory 

0 come forth." Let us not forget that the pair Naro-Narayana 

timesT iit proclaimend several 

*1“' 228. 8202; III, 
This til I '.“'’^*24; VII, 11, 422, 77, 2707; etc. 

similar to the'nr'eli “I® evokes of another formula 

the poem a d 'nediclion, which is found throughout 

lives even now in the con J f inspiration and which 
of the Mbh- «s the highest teaching 

2584, VI, 21, 771 • 23 str're'roT-' 2“^' i 2''- 
“o-deKiish;, 168, 7746: 

is completed bv n ' ° several cases the formula 

5f»¥(....VI,23,82I;“KT2“3r97'“thr’ “• 

) 044, 3491 ; the two combined thus 
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become, yatah Krishnas tato harmo yato dhmas tato jayah, XIII, 
7746 — “unde Krishna inde jus; unde jus, inde victoria ; from 
which finally results the formula yato dharmas tato jayah, VI, 
65, 2695, In this form, the maxim seems to proclaim a lesson 
of absolute morality ; right gives victory. But it is to falsify 
the very Principle of the Mbh. to make this interpretation. 
Without doubt the Mbh. is a didactic and moralising epic, 
but the epic, no less morality, carry the powerful imprint of 
the social and religious organisation of India ; it is like all 
creations of the Hindu genius, a work of caste and sect. It is 
also the Fifth Veda, as it is called, and as it calls itself 
because the four Vedas of the Brahmanas teach the holy life or 
rather the sacred life, while it teaches with an equal authority 
the warrior’s life of the Kshatriyas. It is also the Karshna 
Veda, “the Veda of Krishna”, because it preaches to the 
kshtriyas, the cult of Krishna as a guarantee of success and 
salvation. Success for a kshatriya is in victory, jaya ; salvation 
for a hshatriya lies in the god of the hhatriyas, Krishna. “Where 
Krishna is, there is victory ; for, “if one has Krishna, one has 
all” — yatah Krishnas tatah sarve ; “Where Krishna is, there is 
dharma”, the law proper of the kshatriyxs, which commands 
them to figbt, to conquer or die, which assigns to them 
their function of wielding the rod of command, danda, 
the rod which strikes the evil and which imposes respect for 
the laws. The Mbh. in its entirety is the illustration and the 
development of these principles. They converge and are illu- 
minated in the Bhagvadgita, that incomparable dialogue 
considered often as a sublime, if extraneous chapter, of the Mbh, 
but in reality the heart and centre of the entire work. The two 
inseperables, Krishna and Arjuna in whom are incarnated Nara 
and Narayana, tutelary divinities of the epic, commune with 
each other, face to face, at the hour of supreme decision. The 
perfect warrior questions the Blessed One, Bhagavat, the perfect 
master of chivalry. He teaches him to follow without hesitation 
Ms own dharma in the context of universal dharma ; he should 
spill without scruples the blood, even of his near ones, if the 
triumph of the good is to result from it. The metaphysical 
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speculations of the Brahamanas, conceived through repugnance 
to action are for the KsJiatriya in keeping with the necessity 
to act. Arjuna the perfect warrior is also the perfect devotee ; 
free to choose between the effective alliance of divinities and 
the simple assistance of Krishana as a chariot-driver, he chose 
Krishna as the promise of infallible success. Western critics, 
accustomed to consider the Mbh. as a treatise of absolute 
morality are often shocked by the acts committed by the 
Pandavas which go ill with the ideals of honour and chivalry : 
Yudhishthira employs a subterfuge to get rid of Drona ; Bhlm- 
sena strikes Duryodhana a foul blow. The author of the epic 
does not hesitate to lay the responsibility of these acts on 
Krishna himself (VII, 190, 87-18 ; IX, 58, 3246); his transcen- 
dent wisdom knows and utilises these transactions necessary for 
the practical life. The end justifies the means when the end is 
the victory of right. 


One should therefore not hesitate in translating, it would 
seem to me, the preliminary benediction as follows ; ‘T adore 
Nariyana, and Nara, the best of men, and also the goddess 
Sarasvati, because they bring forth victory,” 

If the interpretation I propose is correct, the laborious 
combinations built around the Mbh. fall to the ground. Some 
are even led to present the Mbh. as an artiHcial twisting of a 
previous poem which had for heroes Duryodhana and his brothers. 
It IS at the same time simpler and more honest to take the poem 

hirii-c discover within it its own origin. That India 

ad Its own rhapsodists and minstrels who spread the recitations 

0 e epic is not a matter for surprise ; the conditions of feudal 

71 

relaxed lie l "°a ’ modern Rajputs, must lave 

Sllr,;. 1 impatient 

‘tats. Lt 117 • 

strung logetler ; 1 T i°°* ““’y 

around a central the organised with art 

which pervades and "" dominant sentiment 

^ ^ it. In the West, where the 
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unity of the group affirms itself in national sentiment, it is the 
soul of the nation that inspires the poet. The Iliad, the Ennead, 
glorify Greece and Rome ; the Pucelle of Chapelain, like the 
Henriade of Voltaire- seeks to glorify France. Rd'gio.is faith 
is also one of the strongest sentiments of community life and 
tlie epic derives inspiration from it. Jerusalem Delivree, Paradise 
Lost and the Messiade were written for the edification of 
Christianity. India never succeeded in isolating its national 
conscience in the above sense. She did not recognise her unity 
except through its social organisation and its pantheon. The 
Mahabharata flows from this double source ; it glorifies the 
Jeshatriya caste and the ideal role that is assigned to it in Hindu 
society. It also preaches to the hshatriyas the glory of God 
that ensures success and salvation. The adoration of Krishna 
that has accomplished so many miracles in Indian literature 
through the centuries is indeed worthy of giving to Hindu 
society its epic. Hindu India has concentrated in it all that 
it has ever received of grace, tenderness, sweetness and humanity. 
It is only the exquisite charm of this heroic and gallant figure 
that could have checked the Buddha. The one incarnates the 
ideals of a melancholy community, weary of the woes of life, 
without any consolation save the hope of nothingness. The 
other sought to attract to itself souls enamoured of action, 
adventures, mighty blows and gallant feats. Both of them 
accepted converts from India as well as beyond. Menander, the 
philosopher king was inclined towards Buddhism ; but about the 
same time another Greek, Heliodoros of Taxila, ambassador of 
the king Antialcidas to an Indian prince dedicated himself to 
the God of the hshatriyas, and built a pillar of Garuda in honour 
of Vasudeva, God of Gods. When the Kushanas founded a 
Scythin empire in India, one of the successors of Kanishka 
took to himself the name of Vasudeva. With the lack of 
historical documents, these small indications, taken together with 
other indigenous evidences (inscriptions of Ghosundi, Nanaghat), 
reveal the active propaganda of the Bhagavatas in competition 
with the Buddhists. 
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From the style of composition also, the Bhagavata epic 
seems to enter into deliberate competition with Buddhism, 
The Mbh. prides itself on being a “hundred-thousand” 
{satasahasn), in other words a gigantic creation that surpasses 
the ordinary measure of merely human works, {iti Sri MaTia- 
bharate SaUsaTiasryam Sarhliitayam Vaiyasikyarnt.. .joarmni.,, \ 
adhyayaJi). The designation is well established in the usage • 
of the fifth century ; the inscription of ^arvanatha found at 
Khoh and dated 214 (Chedi era ?) explicitly refers to the Mbh. 
as “the collection of a hundred-thousand” {uktam elia Maliahliarate 
satasahsryam SamHtayam,..). And this designation inevitably 
recalls that fundamental work of Buddhist literature, “the 
hundred-thousand”, ^atasahasrika, as it is best known, or to 
designate it by its full title, The Perfection of Knowledge in 
one hundred-thousand (lines), Satasahasrika Prajna-paramita. 
Before being given its present form the work underwent 
successive reductions, in twenty-five thousand, in eight thousand 
(ashtasahasrika : this is the classic form of the treatise), in seven 
hundred and in five hundred lines. The ^atasahsrika lends 
itself to this process of abbreviation without difficulty, it being 
sufficient to prune the tautologies, the homonyms, the 
redundancies and the repetitions that inflate and enlarge it. 

It is evident that the author had proposed to attain at all costs 
the enormous dimenstions which he had assigned to himself. 

In its continuous efforts towards the beautiful India had mani- 
festly to pass the intermediary stage of the colossal ; before the 
enjoyment and realisation of the beauty in the harmonious 
equilibrium of lines, it allowed itself to be dazzled by the 
prestige of mass. In secular literature, the Brihatkatha presents 
a similar case ; Gunadhya, the Vyasa of stories, prided himself 
on writing a “Great ^History” ; but his work did not have as 
safeguard, as the SatasahasrI of Vyasa and the Buddhist 
Satasahasrika, the pious zeal of copyists ; it has not survived 
except in reduced adaptations : Ksheraendra has taken out from 
It a bouquet {marijaH); Buddhasvamin has versified the 
abridgement §]o:vas::; ir,r;;h!; ; Somadeva formally calls himself 
an abbreviator (samgraham rachayamy aham). 
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And it is to Buddhism that we will have to look again 
to find the most striking parallel to the Mbh. The school of 
the Mula-Sarvastivadins, that used Samskrit as its sacred 
language, and which had a strong literary tradition, has left 
behind an immense Vinaya, double at least in length to the 
Vinaya of the Sarvastividins which itself surpasses by far the 
Vinaya of other schools viz. Sthavira (Pali), Dharmagupta, 
Mahisasaka, and Mahasathghika. Its Vinaya is even larger 
than the Satasahasrika; the Tibetan translation occupies thirty 
volumes in the Kanjur while the ^atasahasrika fills not more 
than twelve. Around the brief and dry prescriptions of 
monastic discipline, the redactor has accumulated the narratives, 
the stories, the jatakas, the episodes, not to speak of a veritable 
biography of Buddha, a kind of Buddhavamsa. comparable to 
■the Harivamsa, an organic complement of the Mahabharata. 
With all its overloading, all its episodes, its thick and luxuriant 
mass, the Mahabharata carries at its base a Vinaya, the code 
of hhatriya discipline for the use of the Bhagavatas. 
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Recently a large collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts from 
Kashmir has been purchased for the newly established Maiuis- 
cripts-Dept. of the Banaras Hindu University. This collection 
consists of about fifteen hundred valuable Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
of which nearly five hundred are in Sarada sc ript — three written 
on Ihurja-patra (birch-leaf) and the rest on paper. Some of these 
Saiada manuscripts belong to the Puranic literature, those of 
Matsya, Vamana, Garuda, Bhagavata, ^iva, Brihan-Naradiya, 
Brahma-Vaivarta and Nila-mata* Puranas need specially to be 
mentioned. Dev^agarl mss. of this collection include some 
urana manuscripts also, which perhaps belong to the same 
textual tradition as that of the Sarada manuscripts, It is 
proposed here to study some of the useful details of the B. H. U. 
Sarada Ms. of the^ tsya Purana (to be referred to as B§). 


places of 
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On a close study of this B. H. U. Sarada Ms. it will be 
seen that this Sarada Ms. differs from the Matsya Purana 
Sarada Ms. of the Scindia Oriental Institute Ujjain (No. 4481), 
some important textual peculiarities of which I have already 
discussed in my articles in numbers 1 and 2 of Vol. I of the 
‘Purana’ Bulletin. The Matsya Purana Devanagari Ms. of the 
same Institute of Ujjain (No. 4646) also represents the Kash- 
mirian version of the Matsya Purana, but it also differs from 
the above mentioned Ujjain Sarada Ms. (to be referred to as 
US) in many respects. The B. H. U. Sarada Ms., however, 
has close similarity with this Ujjain Devanagari Ms. (to be 
referred to as UD), which will be clear from a comparison of 
these two manuscripts. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BS MANUSCRIPT 

The B. H. U. Sarada manuscript belongs to Collection 
IV of the Sanskrit manuscripts of the Banaras Hindu University. 
It is written breadthwise (like hhurja-patra manuscripts) in clear, 
bold Sarada characters on thick country made paper, and is 
dated Samvat 36 (which is probably the SaptarsM saihvat 
4836), and saka 1683 (A, D. 1761). It contains 228 folios of 
12’3" X 9'5" size, each page containing about 26 lines, and 
each line about 35 letters. No folio is missing, but one or 
two pages and parts of a few pages are left blank apparently 
for the reason that the scribe considered the corresponding 
portions of the original worn out or missing, which lacunae 
he might have intended to fill up afterwards from some other 
exemplar. The text extends from the beginning upto the end 
of Adh. 263 of the An. edn. of the Matsya Purana. The last 
colophon and the post-colophon statement read as follows . 

# II II 

^ ^ ^ [The scribe at first copies the sentence 

from the exemplar and then strikes off this sentence 

n nd remarks — 

1* See the plate of the last page of this H. tJ. SRrsdij' Ms* appended 
after page 162 of Vol. I (No. 2) of 'Parana’* 

J6 
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^^'^5 ‘q li’ and then writes 

The Ujjain Devanagarl Ms. also ends after the An. Adh, 
263, and gives the similar colophon (except the date and the 
scribal remarks) — 

|i I g»nig n 

So it seems probable that both these Mss. represent 
some old Kashmirian text of the Matsya Purina which extended 
npto the eudofthe An. Adh. 263 . The poshcolopbon remarks 
oltheBS scribe give only an indication of the extent of the 
Matsya Putina text which was known in his time and which 
KsUlthe vulgate text of the printed editions of the Matsya 


B§ does not number the Qlntoc 

duufucr rue siokas, and no VJramadandas are 

^en after the slokas. Adhylyas ate generally numbered 

o V aZ bTu T" 

copyt f 

scri 7 Is LrT-"'' “*= “rtaiii 

umteed wrongly. Folios 190, 191, ,92 are numbered as 110 

^oes„otc„„t.i„anyi:zr:!::rz°'‘" 

and there. There Ar^a f i • i P ® lew corrections here 
>-»»‘earem!L tu? ^cunae in this Ms., some 

‘0 =bow that Z !' 7”“'*'' «■>« P^bably 

fitter quite illt t,! ™'? 
such lacunae; the “ZeT ktdZlT” 

leaving a page or itd no f ui ^ are indicated by 

corresponding portions P^o^ably to show that the 

the B§ scribe iutendel tl1r'''“'"^^^ 

fill up such lacunae afterwarda 
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from some other exemplar. Thus the latter half of folio 62 A, 
whole of 62 B and about | of 63 A have been left blank. 
Sometimes a missing portion of the original is indicated here 
by a EaJcapada sign ( X )> such as on folio 157 A, line 12. 

SIMILARITIES BETWEEN B^ AND UD MSS. 

There are certain striking similarities between the B.H.U. 
^arada MS. and the Ujjain Devanagari MS. of Matsya Parana, 
which clearly show that both these manuscripts are closely 
allied, and that they must have been copied from one original. 
Below are given a few cases of such striking similarities. 

(1) The beginning and end of both these MSS. are almost 
similar. begins as follows i — 

t 11 ^ ^ (^I ? ) 

II ^ II 

?) I ^ wif 

^ 31^ fe2[T%iTI5ffW I ^01121 

?) 

JD also has a similar beginning except some minute 
ariations, such as ^ ^ 113;^ wl" (5 ?) 

■qTq ll w: The Ujjain Ssrada Ms., however, 

lifFers in some respects from the B§ and UD MSS.; e.g, it begins 
-s ^ qul II 0? q'JT: reads for 

transposes the two slokas 

iq1'^q;and 3T#m: and inserts the words sgru: t 

t Both BS and UD amib the words ^ here, bub in UD the words 
ft sqi«: are written in the margin in some later hand, and this correction 
as b®cn made probably from the Uj jain ^arada Ms., for many readings from 
le U have been noted on the margins of UD by some later reviser or reader^ 
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before the sloka ?jjr^?r5fJTrel? 

B§ and UD end as follows : — 

3i?5is[r 

f qjf^q m\ 

m II ' 

Then both the MSS. have almost a similar colophon 
and a post-colophon statement, which have already been 
given above, 

(2) Most of the chapter colophons of both these MSS, 
are also similar, and differ from those of the US MS. A few 
snch similar chapter- colophons are given below : — 

(a) %% 5r§T5TtHqf2T: and UD) 

115^^551^ qjJ? qqJTfnqfsr: — US) 

3T ?) 

%% ST— ‘TT ^ STI^qj^qt fJR ’^■>,7;- <v'.;:UD} 

311^35^ qpT — US) 

(') 5& steSyM W II (BS and UD) 

(?la !I[IT u6) 

# Icwyill qpti^ in^ll 

(# ^ ^TSUfenraR: 

^mrlsilfq; — u§) 

^ qcR STKqiq: 

(B^and.UD) 

(US splits this Adhyaya into two Adhyayas with the 
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(3) Both the Mss. contain similar lacunae ; e. g. — 

(a) The latter half of the An. Adh. 74 (?eqr'4U[Hif!5Ir') and 

the whole of Adh. 75 are missing in 

both BS and UD. In BS the folios 62 A (latter half), 
62 B and 63 A (first f portion) have been left blank 
here to indicate the lacunae, but in UD. this missing 
portion is given in a separate sodhapatra in some 
later hand apparently from US. which does not miss 
this portion. 

(b) On folio 175 A, line 12 of BS Ms., there is a lacunum 

marked with a Kakapada sign (A) after the half-s'loka 
'q^TT =q f|?7IUUqffqcT: (An. Adh. 164, SI. 

17 ab) and this Kakapada sign is immediately followed 
by the sloka mqfg-: ^ etc. (An. 

Adh. 165 si. 18). Here UD also contains this same 
lacunum but unlike BS, it marks this lacunum with 
dots and not by a Kakapada sign. 

(c) In both the Mss. An. Adh. 240 (qisfr {qfqrlfr^^q- 

r^fUTRiq) and Adh. 241 qw) are 

missing. 

[An. Adh. 242 ( ^qiTRTq:) occurs in both 

the Mss., and the first sloka of this Adh. has the same 
reading in both the Mss, An. reading; An. 

Adh. 343 RM'^qrq:) is missing only in UD. 

and not in B§] 

(4) In their Adhyaya-colophons and Adhyaya-numbers 

both have often committed the same mistake ; e.g. both have 
3nqqR?qTR for (U S), and for 

(U6), for RRicrq: and for ’qqrq. After the 

Adhyaya which is numbered 54 the next Adhyaya is also 
numbered 54 in both the Mss., but the next Adhyaya is correcely 
numbered as 56 in both. Sometimes the same Adhyaya- 
numbers are omitted in both these Mss. 
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(5) Both the Ujjain Devan§gari and the B. H. U. §arada 
Mss. differ from the Ujjain Sarada Ms. in several important 
respects ; e. g. 

(a) The Ujjain Sarada Ms. adds the genealogy of the 
Ihhahus after the genealogy of the Sma-Vamk, but 
UD and B S do not give this V' ;y of the 
Ikshvaku dynasty. [In U D this genealogy of the 
Ikshvaku kings is given in a separate Sodhapatra 
in a later hand.] 

(b) The Ujjain Sarada Ms. divides the An. Adh, 154 
(having some 603 slokas) into eleven separate .\dhyayas, 
but U D and B ^ have not divided this Adhyaya 
at all. 

(6) There are other cases of similarities also, e. g. both 
the Mss. do not number their slokas, have no viramadandas 
except on both sides of Adhyaya-colophons, and both often give 
a dot after the hundreth digit of the numbers of Adhyayas 
and folios. 

These are some of the similarities found between the 
B. H. U. Sarada Ms. and the Ujjain Devanagari Ms. of the 
Matsya Purana, which clearly show their close alliance. These 
similarities also point to similarities of the reading of their 
texts ; but as the UD Ms. has been returned to Ujjain, and the 
collation sheets have also been sent to Madras for editing- 
purpose, it is not possible at present to give specific instances of 
the textual similarities of these two Mss. 

B§ BASED ON SOME DEVAN AGARI MS. 

On a close scrutiny of some of the corrupt readings of 
the B. H. U. Sarada Ms,, it may be safely inferred, as in the 
case of the Ujjain Sarada Ms.,* that this B. H. U. Sarada Ms. 
is also based on some Kashmirian Devanagari manuscript. 
The want of space does not permit us to go into elaborate 
details of this question; but a few instances of such corrupt 
readings as definitely prove its Devanagari source are given here. 
See my atticle on the Devanfigati source of the XJjjaia Sarada Ms. 

Matsya Purana, published on pp* 163-174 of Vol. I of the ‘Pufaija’, 
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(1) On folio 155 B, line 27-28, it reads I 

the scribe has himself corrected on the lower margin 
the faulty reading and rewrites the whole line as 

I As the ^arada symbols for letter cT and Jf 

are quite distinct from each other and have no possibility for 
confusion, and the DevanagarT letters cf and 5r being somewhat 
similar in shape, are most likely to be confused, the corrupt 
reading (tadyascha) must have been the result of the 
confusion of the letter ?r (n) of the Devanagarl word 
(nadyascha) with letter U (t). 

(2) On the first page (line 1) of the folio 193 (numbered 
as 1 in Devanagarl, there is the corrupt reading 

in place of the correct reading =^», and on line 18 

of the same page again there is the corrupt reading 

in place of the correct reading The conjunct 

letters ciT (tya) for cT (tpa) could only be written if this Sarada 
Ms. was copied from some Devanagarl Ms. 

(3) Some of the Adhyaya-numbers and folio-numbers of 
the Ms. are written in Devanagarl and not in Sarada; e. g. 
the Adhyaya-number 81 (on folio 75A) is written in Devanagari, 
and the folio-numbers from 1 to 36 after the folio 192 (wrongly 
written as 112) are all given in Devanagarl, and not in Sarada. 
Again Adhyaya-numbers 139 and 191 are written as and 

respectively where the hundredth digit is written in Ssrada 
and the rest in Devanagarl^ All this shows that the scribe of 
this B§ Ms. knew the Devanagari script and was most 
probably copying from some Devanagari exemplar. 

The close similarity of the B. H. U. Sarada Ms. with 
the Ujjain Devanagari Ms. and its textual and other notable 
differences from the Ujjain Sarada Ms. may lead us to infer 
that there were at least two textual traditions of the Matsya 
Purana in Kashmir, the one represented by the Ujjain Sarada 
Ms , and the other represented by the Ujjain Devanagari Ms. 
in common with the B. H. U. Sarada Ms. The importance of the 
B. FI. U. Sarada Ms. lies in the fact that this Ms. confirms 
such an inference, which was at first vaguely based on thq 
Ujjain Devanagari Ms. alone. 
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Dynastic lists constitute a principal and authentic portion of 
the Puranas. Pargiter examined this evidence in a very scholarly 
way which demonstrates its authenticity and carries conviction. 
By the same method the list of Ikshvaku kings is being re-exami- 
ned here. Sita Nath Pradhan and Bhagwad Datt also worked 
in the manner of P argiter, but their conclusions are involved 
and in a way tending to differ from Pargiter. 

The Puranas seem to have recorded the historical 
tradition from persons whose main function was the preservation 
of archaic facts. There is the recent tendency to compare the 
Puranic evidence with the Vedic sources. If this method be 
pursued logically, it becomes clear that the dynastic names 
occuring in the Vedas confirm the Puranic lists. This is specially 
proved in the case of a substantial portion of the list of Uttara- 
Pafichala kings. 

It would be a travesty of correct in^.tl'.odv,kgy to imagine 
that the Purina lists were worked out from Vedic sources. If 
this were so, then each king or dynasty mentioned in the Vedas 


•Translated from Hindi original by V. S. Agrawala, 
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would find its counterpart in a Puranic list. On the contrary 
there are many names in the Vedas of particular kings, or of 
their one or two generations about whom the Puranas know 
nothing. If the Parana writers had concentrated on the Vedic 
material, they would naturally have accorded the foremost place 
to the Uttar a-Pafichala kings, because this royal family had 
received the highest place in the B-igveda, which devotes 
substantial attention to the line of the Bharatas that ruled in 
Uttara-Paiichala. The I?.igveda being a contemporaneous 
document of the Panchalas helps us to reconstruct a list of the 
kings of that dynasty. All Puranic royal lists, however, are not 
confirmed by the Pigveda. This fact cannot upset the truth of 
the Puranic lists. 

The list given in the Puranas seem to have existed from 
antiquity and compiled at a contemporaneous epoch. If these 
had been fabricated later, some of them would not have been 
found incomplete or with gaps or in varying versions. At least with 
respect to the main Puranic dynasties like the Matsyas, the 
Nishadhas, etc , the fabricaters would have shown their art. The 
reality and historic references associated with these lists show 
that they were genuine and rooted in factuality. 

The Brahmanas in ancient times enjoyed a privileged 
literary position, but they did not care to invent any such 
lists about themselves. This also shows that they were 
working on authentic material when writing about kings. 

The Puranic royal lists also very often mention the birth 
of Brahmana families and of gotras as scions of royalty. Such 
references not being complimentary to Brahmanical succession 
would be absent if the genealogical lists of Kings were not 
based on fact. The picture of Aryan expansion in India as 
available by piecing together the accounts of genealogies gives 
support to the modern findings of ethnological and linguistic 
distributions in India. Such a contingency would be impossible 
in case the Puranic genealogies were imaginary. This seems 
to be the strongest argument in support of the^e lists. More- 

17 
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over, the period of glory of those kings had ended with the 
Mahabharata war. The Pnranic authors would not busy 
themselves to invent something about kings who were dead and 
gone. 

In the Puranas the history of kings is told genealogy-wise. 
Each dynasty had its own Suta who compiled and preserved 
the of their kings. In so doing they incorporated at 

the appropriate place whatever they wanted to record about 
each important king. 

Such genealogies were known as Vamsa or Vampa-puran.a 
lists which were the main source of the Purariic accounts of 
genealogies. Such ancient Varhsas do not now exist outside 
the Puranic description. The existing genealogies in the 
Puranas show that there also existed more than one version 
of the orginal Variisa lists. 

The Purana Saihhita compiled by Vyasa underwent four 
redactions at the hands of his pupils, based on four different 
versions of the archaic traditions, and the present authors 
of the Puranas based their accounts on those different traditions, 
which is responsible for the variations in the Varhsa-lists. 

The dynastic lists in the Puranas have suffered several 
discrepancies owing to faulty transmission or the unhistorical 
point of view of the compilers, e.g. : — 

(1) The gatha about King Vishnu-Vriddha of the Ikshvaku 
family in the Vishnu P. is misplaced. 

(2) In the Brahmanda P. several names are left out, and 
several lines are broken. 

(3) At several places necessary comments have been left 
out leading to some confusion, as, for example, in the 
list of Avanti-kings of the post-Mahabharata period 
there has been some confusion. Similarly the list of 
the Sakya branch of the future Ikshvaku family has 
got mingled up with the Ikshvaku genealogy, 

( ) e forms of the royal names have also become 
changed. 
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Of the Puranic dynastic lists the genealogy of Ikshvaku 
kings alone is the best preserved, most complete, and probably 
unbroken. ■ It may be divided into three portions for facility of 
treatment : — 

(1) From the beginning; i. e. from the time of Vaivasvata 
Mann to that of Ahinagu; 

(2) From the successors of Ahinagu to the time of the 
Mahabharata war or the end of the Dvapara; 

(3) The Ikshvaku kings of the Kali Age who ruled in the 
post-Mahabharata period. 

We propose to discuss here only the first two portions of 
this list. 

The Ikshvaku dynastic list is found in the following fifteen 
Puranas that may be divided into four groups : — 

I. Vayu, Brahmanda, Vishnu, Bhagavata, Garuda, 
Vishnu dharmottara and Devl-Bhagavata ; 

II. Brahma, Harivaihsa, and Siva ; 

III. Kiirma and Linga ; 

IV. ' Matsya, Padma and Agni. 

The Mahabharata gives the list from the beginning 
up to Dhundhumara, Amongst these the Vayu is decidedly 
the oldest, the Brahmanda follows it almost literally. The 
present Vayu and Brahmanda appear to be two recensions 
of a single original ; hence the Brahmanda calls itself 
Vayu-prokta. The Vishnu and Bhagavata belong to this group, 
but having mainly a religious interest and being subsequent 
productions, did not care about historical explanations or 
comments, or else lent to them a religious complexion. The 
list in Vishnu is in prose and that of BhSgavata in verses, the 
latter being composed by the author of the Bhagavata differs from 
that of Vishnu. The list in Garuda belongs to this group and 
the verses were composed by its author himself. The Ikshvaku 
list in the Vishpu-Dh. and Devi-Bhagavata are incomplete, and 
although they follow the Vayu version, the slokas in each are 
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their own. The list in the Mahabharata upto Dhundhumara is 
similar to Vayu, and the slokas also resemble. Vishnu, 
Bhagavata, Garuda, Vishnu-Dharmottara and Devi-Bhagavata 
belong to a latter stratum of literary composition, still they give 
us many useful details. For the sake of convenience this version 
of the Ikshvaku genealogy may be designated as the Vayu 
recension. Its chief feature is that it includes the names of 
all the Ikshvaku rulers and also contains historical comments in 
proper places. 

The second recension is based on Brahma, Harivaihsa and 
Siva Purana which we may name as the Brahma recension. The 
reading of Brahma and Harivaibs'a are almost literally the same, 
Siva also follows it more or less closely. This version is in all 
details similar to that of Vayu, excepting that between Kalma- 
shapada and Dillpa there is a difference of six or seven kings, 
which as will be seen later is significant. This version of the 
gencalogymayhavebeenbased on a different recension of the 
original Vaiiis'a. 


The third recension is based on the Kurma and Linga Puranas 
and may be named as the Karma version. Of this list, the names 
■om Manu to Ahtnoga are generally the same as of Vayu, but 
a ter that up to the end of Dvapara is entirely different. 

almost!!’' P”™ of 

the Padma 

the same "The A ' Matsya and Padma are literally 

verses. This “h ^ 

"•itl. the following speoiall!;t!-“ 

(»' The names of unimportant kings are left out; 

’f^hetft the Brahma list, 

list may have been h ! mportanoe, and the 

"P™ “ independent original 

above foiir * 

fall into two groups, firstly ThaT of Ikshvaku. genealogy 

Vayu and Brahma which 
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are similar, and secondly of Krirma and Matsya which also 
have much identity. The above classified grouping has been 
proposed with a view to the Ikshvaku dynastic list from Manu 
to Brihadbala. Possibly other dynastic lists may dictate 
different groupings. We shall strive to fix a probable 
version of Ikshvaku genealogy by a study of these four groups. 

Here an important point is to note the meaning of the word 
‘Vamsa*. We find its use in three other places ; namely. 
(1) Vamsa Brahmana in Vedic literature, (2) Ftishivadisa in 
the Pur anas, and (3) Buddha-Vathsa in Buddhistic literature. 
In these three places nowhere is Vaihsa indicative of family list. 
In the Vamsa-Brahmana it stands for a line of teachers and 
pupils through which they inherited the succession of Vedic 
Vakhas. The p.ishi>Vathsa of the Puranas relates to the line of 
special ^ishis who were born in succession to the original 
founder of the family and who became distinguished as Pravara 
teachers and who founded different family Branches. In the 
Buddha-Vamsa the line of succession is not from father to son, 
but of the twenty-five Great Men who obtained Buddhahood 
amongst whom Siddhartha was the last. 

The above uses indicate that the word Varhsa did not 
denote family succession only but also other kinds of succession. 

Therefore when they spoke of the Iksvaku Varhsa it was 
not recording the line from father to son, but giving the names 
of rulers as they came one after another. This Iksvaku Va*sa 
must have had several branches. The Puranas do hint at 
such branches, but without recording their genealogical lists.* 

The relationship between the names occuring in this list 
is of four kinds : — 

(1) B was the son of A ; or A was the father of B ; 

(2) B came from A (no relationship is indicated). 

^ E« G. (a) The fourteenth Ikshvaku ruler more brothers 

and the three gave rise to three different branches, (b) Renuka was an 
Ikyvaku king, his daughter Renuka was the mother of Paratoama. This 
Reriuka belonged to some other Ikshvaku branch. 


(3) B was begotten by A, or came after A (no relationship 
is indicated). 

(4) B was heir to A 

Of these in the case of (2) and (3) it was not necessary 
that A and B should be father and son. In the case of (4) 
B was only a successor of A. It was remarkable that even in 
the case of where B is said to be a son of A this relationship was 
not intended to be factual, for the word g?r also had the sense 
of a successor or follower, as in the case of ^akya-putra. 
Another instance is that ^5? and ^5? of the Ikshvaku family 
were real brothers, but in the list is said to be the son of ^55. 
Therefore in the genealogical list Pita may also indicate a 
predecessor and Putra his successor. Amongst the Ikshvakus 
the succession was not always from father to son, but the king- 
ship was elective in which the people also had a hand. The 
council of ministers also exercised their influence in the choice 
of kings, because of which the ministers enjoyed the title of 
King-Makers. ( ). In the case of such kings it was 
necessary for them to be of Ikshvaku blood but not to be of the 
same branch or related as father and son ; or to be the successor 
was not always to be the eldest son, but the best with respect 
to his virtues. This practice prevailed up to the time of the 
Sskyas. Let us take a few examples : 

(1) Harischandra is called a Vaidhasa in the ^atapatha. 
The name of Vedhas does not occur in any Ikshvaku list. The 
eighth predecessor of Harischandra, king Trasadasyu, was the 
heir of his predecessor, Purukutsa. Vedhas might have been a 
predecessor in that particular Ikshvaku line in which Trasa- 
dasyu was born and hence Harischandra, the eighth descen- 
dant of Trasadasyu, was also called Vaidhasa, owing to his 
being descended from a predecessor called Vedhas. It points 
to the fact that Harischandra belonged to a diflPerent Ikshvaku 
line, and being a ruler was admitted into the list of 
Trasadasyu line. 

(2) Similarly l^ituparna is said to be the son of Bhringasva 
in the Pafichaviifasa Brahmapa and the Mahabharata. The name 
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of does not occur in the present Ikshvaku list. Hence this 
j^ituparna must have been born in some different branch of the 
Ikshvaku family ; his name occurs in the genealogical list, 
since he became the royal successor. For this very reason he is 
said to be the heir of his predecessor, king Ayutayu, The same 
is indicated by his patronymic Bharugasva ( ) since 
Bhrifigasva was an ancestor of his branch. 

(3) After Kalmashapada and before Dilipa II, the Va'yu 
and Kurma versions give seven names, but Matsya and Brahma 
give only five or six, both of which are entirely different as 
follows ; — 

Vayu and Kurma 
versions 

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 

II 

The intervening names between and II are 

so entirely different that their identity (excepting perhaps that 
of and ) seems to be impossible; nor is it possible 

to disown the one and accept the other, because the preceding 
names in both versions are the same according to all the Puranas, 
and also after the difference of this limited sector the names 
from II upto are generally the same. This confusion 


Matsya and 
Brahma versions 

I 

I 

\ 

I I 

I I 



II 
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in the two lists points to the situation that for some 
generations there were two simultaneous branches accepted 
by the people as their rulers. 

The fact also seems to have been like this : lost 

his throne because of a religious feud. At that time there were 
two sects, one being adherent of Varuna and the other 
of Indra, The first was older and the second comparatively 
new. The second one was in the ascendency, still the old one- 
had its staunch followers. The traditional Mantrin-cum, 
Purohita family of the Vasishthas pledged its devotion to 
Varuna, hence the family was called ‘Apava’ and ‘Maitra- 
Varuni’. On the other hand Visvamitra stood to lend his 
support for Indra, inasmuch as Indra himself began to be 
called Kausika after Visvamitra’s family-name ‘Kausika’, 
and his predecessor Kusika was identified with Indra himself. 
In this religious feud Kalmashapada, a supporter of Visvamitra 
came to grief for his proving oppressive to the Vasishtha family. 

There are several versions of this calamity of Kalmashapada, 
as preserved in the accounts of the Brihaddevata, Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, and the Puranas. These legends will be considered 
at some other time. Suffice it here to say that Kalmashapada 
remained deposed for many years. It is said that Vasishtha 
begot by levirate on his queen Madayanti a son named 
Asmaka. We also know of a long drawn fierce struggle 
between the families of Vasishtha and Visvamitra, in 
which the Jamadagnayas who were related to and also the 
religious followers of Visvamitra supported him. This mutual 
hostility between the two families of priests continued even 
after Kalmashapada. Against this background it seems proper 
to infer that one of the two lists of kings mentioned above 
was attached to Visvamirta and the other to Vasishtha, but 
one or the other king from the two lists often wavered in 
his loyalty for fear of earning the wrath of the other band. 
Hence, we find that the fury and attack of the Jamadagnyas 
were directed against Sarvakarma of the Matsya list and also 
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against Mulaka of the Vayu list, both of whom were almost 
•contemporaries. 

(4) The names from DilTpa II to Ahinagu of the Ikshvaku 
list as found in Matsya-Kurma versions agree with those in 
the Vayu-Brahma versions, but after that the Vayu and Brahma 
give thirty-one names of whom the last Brihadbala was killed 
in the Mahabharata war, as against the Matsya and KCirma 
which give only six names, and those too are entirely different. 
It is well-known that Ramachandra had divided his kingdom 
amongst his sons and nephews, thus bringing into existence 
.several Ikshvaku kingdoms of smaller pretensions. It seems 
that for the post-AhInagu period the Matsya and Karma versions 
have taken their lists from one of these smaller Ikshvaku 
.branches. 

In the Valmiki Ramayana, there is a genealogical list of 
the Ikshvakus from Manu to the time of Rama. This list widely 
differs from the list in the Puranas. The difference is chiefly 
two-fold (a) in the Puranic lists there are sixty-three 
generations from Ikshvaku to Rama, whereas in Valmiki the 
number is only thirty-six (b) the names in the two lists also 
widely differ. Of the thirty-six names in the Ramayana, only 
eighteen are common in the two lists up to Rama. 

Besides the Ikshvaku list, Valmiki gives three other 
genealogies, viz, (1) of Kusika family, (2) of the Vaisall dynastic 
rulers, and (3) of Janaka family. These three lists are generally 
:he same as given in the Puranas. Under these circumstances 
:he divergence between the Ramayana and the Puranas in respect 
the Ikshvaku genealogy must be due to more special reasons, 
iince the Ramayana is the great store-house of the Ikshvaku 
legends and traditions. It is impossible that a work like that 
rf Vslmlki should have incorporated the genealogy of any 
ninor branch. It seems reasonable to infer that the Ikshvaku 
ist of Valmiki belongs to that line in which Rama was born, and 
vhich in fact had been the main line from the time of Ikshvaku. 
Consequently, of the main Varhsa only such narnes are found 
1 § 
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in the Puranic lists as were elected to the throne, leaving the 
rest of the names in the two lists to be different. This argument 
finds support in the fact that amongst the eighteen names 
common to the two lists, the groups of five, two, two, five, 
three have the same order of precedence as in the Puranic lists. 
(Please consult the tables infra.) 

As against this it may be argued that out of the eighteen 
nams the three remaining ones are not in the same order in 
which they should be, hence this list is not worthy of credit. 
To this we may reply that these names are either secondary 
names (siq?; ?fw) of the persons in the Puranic lists — e. g. the name 
Asita of Valmiki’s list is equivalent to Bahu. Bahu was not only 
a predecessor of Sagara but also his father, and similarly the 
other two names were also secondary to the names in the Puranic 
lists or amongst the two lists two different persons bearing 
identical names also possessed these secondary names. On the 
whole our argument does not suffer by this reasoning against it.* 

As to the difference in the number of generations there 
is also a satisfactory explanation. One generation of a ruler 
means an average of i5 years, which in the case of a 
person in the family list is 25 years. Calculated on this basis, 
63 generations of rulers are equal to 945 (63x15) years, and 
36 generations of family genealogy from father to son occupy 

*Fargiter had adduced two more reasons to prove the unautbentic 
nature of this genealogy — firstly, Nabusha and Yayati, the two names 

occuring one after another in this list were also Kings in the Aila 
dynastic lists. To this we reply that Nahusha and Yayati were not 
exclusive names for the Chandra or Aila dynasty* They could also be 
adopted among others. This is also seen that if a particular person is named 
after his ancestor then he names his son after the name of the son of 
that ancestor. The same seems to have been the case here. Moreover in the 
Bigveda wa find the name Nahusha Manava and Yaygti Nfthusha amongst 
Eishis, of whom the former is certainly the same as Nahusha of Valmiki, because 

Mar.ava as an ancestral name ^ ) has been used elsewhere for the 

Ikahvakus. This piece of evidence lends additiooal support to the list in Vulmiki. 
The second argument of Pargiter states that in the Eamayai.ia list there arc six 
such names as occur in the same order in the Puranic list after Riinja. To 
this also we make a similar reply based on the natural desire of persons to nart^^ 
"their sons after some hoarjr ance^tp^‘9* 
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almost the same period that is about 900 years (36x25). 
Valmiki’s list gives definite proof of the fact that the 
Ikjvaku list in the Purapas is that of a ruling dynasty ; in 
other words its names and their order follow the succession of 
rulers, constituted of the names of persons belonging to 
one or the other branches of the Ikshvaku family. 

(6) The Puranas also contain several family genealogical lists 
like those of the Yadavas, Satvatas and Vrishnis. Their nature 
is entirely different from that of the Ikshvaku list, and they 
abound in so many refrences to ramifications of families and to 
internal relationships, that in comparison to them the Puranic 
Ikshvaku list can not be anything else except the list of Ikshvaku 
ruling kings. It does not seem necessary to adduce any more 
argument, since we have thrown sufficient light on the charac- 
teristic features of the Puranic Ikshvaku list, and we have 
probably succeeded in showing that the list of royal names 
there belongs to successive rulers of a dynasty and not to any 
ancestral list of father and son. 

The available lists also show the following features :~ 

(a' The names of uterine brothers also occur in the 
Ikshvaku list. At one or more places even family 
names are found. But this happens only when such 
persons had any political significance; the uterine 
brothers may have succeeded one another, or 
may have been the founder of new branches, or become 
martyrs to some cause. Similarly a female name 
is mentioned if her son was the ruler. 

(b) Such persons as did not become kings or rulers are 
mentioned only if they were connected with some 
great political event. 

After this introduction it now remains to recons- 
truct a precise and undisputed list of the Ikshvaku 
genealogy as based on the several Puranic versions 
mentioned above. This list is as follows : — 
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“■ and 99 other sons. 

3. and 14 other sons 

ip 

6. (RRTO 

'^* sn?, 3T[;S^, 

0 f 

li. 11?^ 

19 ' 

» ~~r^ 

been 

— '- — _ y the y were founders of n( 

(^^) ^PTflT i ST J& L J f III 

‘‘“d ^':-.-.V;v!% (^) 

tbeeonof mjJ and Liuga^^ht’ 

The collated readintr f.v ^ ^"“^“a-gwup was 
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branches or themselves rulers. In the present 

context the two brothers of started new branches. 

1 

J I 

16. 14. 

From the Agni Purana-quotation 
it appears that ^ and were real brothers of whom SWlf 

was younger. But in the Matsya and Kurma versions the 

names of and come one after another, i.e. 

they sat on the throne in this order. Other versions do not 
give the name of 

1 

16. 

1 

17. 


18. i^) 

i 

^oiR^r) 

I 

I I 19. 

19. 20. 

1 

20. 5^^ n m. JTT^ 

The Vayu and Brahma groups give the name of 
after but the name of his father is not clear. Matsya 
and Korma mention after and he is called the 

son of The Harivamsa (a part of the Brahma group) 

goes into detail stating that had, besides two sons 
and also a daughter named 3%^!^ was her son 

and he sat on the throne after |R5FT^, and then dame 
The Matsya has omitted the names of unimportant kings and 
therefore the name of is not there. 
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21. JTTs^T^r m. 

It is necessary to consider minutely the several lists after 
?rf’'?r5Tr, in which there is some confusion ; that can be removed 
only by a comparative study of the material. 

qfi-TTcri had three sons— and The 

Puranas give their names in this order, but it is not certain if 
this order was due to the exigency of metre or of their age. 
After giving these names there is first mention of the generation 
coming after His heir was II. His successor 

wasiRtr whose descendants became the There- 

after the Puranas mention from his queen ^J75[T was born 

his heir. had two sons- and 3Tfr?:'’2r. 

also became a From him were descended the 

became a king. His son was 

The purport of this is that after ^NcTT, became 

the king. His successor was His son became a Brahmna. 

Therefore, the royal power descended to his uncle (brother 
of The line of kings after may then be fixed 

as follows : — 


24. 

25. 

26. qgpFOT 

I 


22 . 

2.3. 


1 


I 


27. 

I 


I 

I 

IRlRrmirai 




28. 

havp rn'v 1 * Garuda and Vishnu-dharma 

be accent! one person, but this cannot 

by coming between the two. 
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29. 

After him only Vishnu gives the name of as king, 
but the name not being found elsewhere and Vishnu also not 
giving any detail about him, we have not included him in 
this list. 


30. 

31. 


I ) 


82. ^^01 

33. m. 

The Matsya group gives after the name of king 

, but really this is a mislection of who was his 

queen from the Kekaya country. The Brahma group clarifies 
this confusion. ] 

34. W. |o?fI 

36. ^rf|i ( ) 

36. ff^ar 

I 

37. =5?^ ( =;fcr, ) 

38. 

The Bhagavata gives the name of before f^'ST^T, its 
order being 'qiq, f^q-. The names of both and fq^tq- 
may be due to the fact that both brothers might have ruled. But 
it does not seem proper to count both as rulers on the authority 
of the Bhagavata alone. It would be correct to take both as 
founders of branches ( ), 

1 

39. ) 

I 

40. fq; 

In the Matsya group afler comes at onge the name 
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of which shows that the intervening kings from 36 to 39 were 
short-lived and weak. 

41. 

, 1 

42. 

43. WK m. m, ^ 

(43a) I 

j I I 

The Pura^as differ about the names of ■EPK’s queens and 
their sons. 3Rpt3T?r was removed from his right to inherit, since 
he proyed to be a tyrant even while a prince, but his name 
comes in the list because of this political event. 

I 

4i 

45. I 

The Brahma group calls him which cannot be 

accepted, because all other groups mention '€ 451 ^ as the name 
of II in order to distinguish him from I. Moreover, 
in the Shodasarajika list of the Mahabharata, the patronymic of 
is This can be true only of U, since 

was three generations anterior to f^lT. 

I 

46. 

47, ) 

This name does not occur in the Matsya group 

1 

48. ^T^lFT 

49. 11 

60. 

1 

5). 315^13 ( ) 
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52. 

i, 

53. 

54. w) 

I 

55: 

After in the case of six or seven kings, the list of 

VayU'Kurma group is totally different from the Brahma-Matsya 
group. The reason of this difference has been explained above. 


Brahma-Matsya versions 

56. 

57. 

i 

58. fqg 
69, 

1 

60. 

According to both Brahma 
and Mafsya groups and 
^5 I were the sons of H3 who 
became kings one aiter the 
other, as indicated in the 
Brahma-version. 

61 - ^ 

According to the Brahma- 
group was followed by 1^11 
as king who was the son of 
The Matsya group 
does not give this name, but 
after ^ this list is confused 
as shown later. Therefore, the 
name of should be given 
here. 

19 


Vayu-Khrma versions 

1 

I 

The Puranic statement 
about is due to 

mislection, e g. 

(1) I 

(Vayu) 

( 2 ) 

(Brahmanda) 

(3) 5 

(Kuima) 

(4) 5 

(Liuga) 

A little attention makes it 
evident that • the reading of 
Vayu alone is authentic. 
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Probably of the Vayu- 
Kurrna group is the corrupt 
form of Such corrupt 

forms crept into the text of the 
Puranas when their historical 
nature became subordinate to 
the religious purpose. In this 
very list became 

and became Simi- 
larly wife of is 

said to be atyantadharmika in 
Vayu and Brahmanda, which 
in fact was a corrupt reading 
for Atinaratmaja (daughter of 
In two mss. of Vayu 
this correct form has been 
found, and it is also supported 
from other sources. Thus it 
was quite possible for 
to be changed to or gfe- 
This piobability receives 
support from the fact that the 
Brahma mentions as the 
son of 1%, but according 
to the Vayu-Kurma group as 
that of 


I 

I 

I 

iwi 

I 

rn, 

I 


® P™“P“> ttat of wW who 
younsest ! n I™ whereas was his 

InnobL . tr" ‘ho place of the main 

the V '* I hecanse in 

is cut f*'” “>0 ooccessor of Ifell 

form 11=‘ he was descended 

“ocessor of 
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62. m. 

He was called in order to distinguish him from 
I (No. 45) 

63. 

He was called in order to distinguish him from 
1 % I (No. 60) 

The Vayu and Kurma groups insert the name of 
between and but this was an epithet of 

as clearly stated in the Brahma version. Kalidasa in the Raghu- 
vamsa also mentions as the son of %slq 

64. 

According to the Matsya version the names from 
to Sfjf are as follows 

tsX ^ C SRi ), 3JW ( mm ), but 
this is unsupported by any other version and the Raghuvaifasa 
and hence unacceptable. 

65. 

66 . j ff m. m. 1 W m, 

67. 

It has been mentioned above that after iu the ninth 
generation came From to the Bharata War there are 
two versions of the Ikshvaku list. Of these the list, of the Vayu 
and Brahma versions is the original Kusa genealogy which is the 
same as in the Raghuvathsa. Hence we have also accepted 
it. The other list is too short and makes the interval between 
Rama and the Bharata War rather much too brief. Kalidasa 
gives the names of kings from p to {infra No. 91). 
Of these names only three are different from the list of Vayu 
and Brahma versions about which our explanation is as 
follows 
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(1) In the Vayu group the Vishnu mentions the name of ^ 

after sfitstg. In the Brahma group the name of comes 

at the same place. Both ^ and do not occur in the 

Baghuva±sa, but this name has been accepted by us, as it 
occurs in the two Puranic versions. Since the version of Brahma 
is comparatively more authentic than that of Vayu-Vishnu, we 
have preferred the name It appears that he was an 

unimportant ruler hence his name is omitted in the Vayu-Brah- 
raanda versions and in Kalidasa. 

(2) Probally due to his being an unimportant king, the 
name of has been omitted by Kalidasa after that of 

( - of the Mahabharata, and of Vayu-Brahmanda ; the 
name does not occur in Brahma). The name of ^ is found in 
Vayu and Brahma versions (Vayu-Brahmanda give it as 
Vishnu as Bhagavata as and Brahma as 

The Mahabharata gives his legend which shows that he was 
the younger brother of and succeeded him as king. There- 
fore the name of ^ after or cannot be left out in 
the list, 


(3) In the Puranic genealogy (or gRsf) 

sem^ be one name, but Kalidasa mentions 
and as names of three kings in order. Here Kalidasa 
seems to be right and the PnrSmc list seems to be mistaken, 
ecause m the Sankhyayana Srauta Sutra (16.9 11., 13) the 
P et Kausalyoa is given not to but to one called 

THs shows thit and were different 

^rsons and was the descendant of his own name 

^ mg If (Para) according to the Vedic sources. This also 
.ndtcates that hfes was an independent person. We give below 
hi namea npt„ Raghnvaisa, the 

« Puranic variants being given within brackets. In the 

from n^i^Thth loCth 

.®« wmcn shows the importance of this fist. 
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68 . 3 !^ 

69 . 

1 

70. ^ 

I 

71. 

72. ( 305 ^^ 1 ^) 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76 . 

1 

77. qrftqm 

78 . ^ (m, 

79. ^ (^, 511^, 3T^^) 

80. ^vlT^T ^) 

■ 81 . 

I 

82. 

83. jteR) 

84. (f^) 

1 

♦. After this the list of the Matsya-Kurma version becomes different 
of which the best form, according to the Matsya is as follows 

?15?TT^, =^^Frlt, 5ffT3=^% ^3 I 

I'hese names do not differ in any of the lists. In the Lings alone 
is equated with e.g. 

|fe 1 

^ II 
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85 . 

I 

87. 

I 

88. 3^(3s<T) 

89. 

90. 

91. i 

I 

92. #r(i5m) 

93. 

9i 


95. 


96. ^t5l(?wl) 

This name occurs only in the Vishnu and Bhagavata 

97. (JIWO 

98. NhH) 

The Bhagavata gives here the names of and 35?f 
which being unsopported from other sources are left out. 

99. 


This was killed in the Bharata war. After him 
begins the third sector of the Ikshvaku genealogy known as 
the line of the Future Ikshvaku Kings (vrf^ ^^^1'). ‘ 



THE VISHl^UDHARMOTTARA CHAPTERS ON MUSIC; 

A CRITICAL STUDY 
By 

Shyam Chand Mukherjeb. 

[ 3?sr^5iT^Tq 

I 3Ti|H5J: ^ f ci:, 

jfici'PT ^«irfr-5inT-^^-;gl^-ciR-32rT^^r =g i 

?r^Rt %g i 

3IT^?J5'2r ^K- 5iq:i^:, friq:, 

%RR3Tt f^?]’!: I 3T?% ITT^^r^ 

firf^s; I qisiR ^ 

qilg gpr: 

fctr I sT^qr^sr^TR fq%^ gq; i ] 

With the Hindus music (sahgitam) has all along been 
considered as a means of spiritual realisation. Hence, music is 
sacred. 

The traditional belief of the Hindus is that god Siva was 
the originator of the threefold science of music; and his mystic 
dance symbolises the rhythmic motion of the universe. It may 
be pointed out here that though lord Siva is associated with 
music, nowhere in the Vedic texts do we find him clearly con- 
nected with music and dance. In the Ramayana, however, there 
is an indirect hint as to the relation between Siva and music (VII. 
16.35). The VSyupurana, where various theories as regards 
the origin of music remain undiscussed (a characteristic feature 
of the later mythological texts), shows lord ^iva very often 
associated with music (11. 24-25). It is interesting to note that 
the Vishnudharmottara ascribes the origin of music to Vishnu 
(III. 34. 26 ff.). 

Music in India is as old as the Vedas. The hymns 
of the l?-ih and 3ama- Vedas are examples we have gf 
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words set to music. These hymns were closely associated 
with the rituals performed in ancient times. The Vedas, Epics 
(specially the Ramayana) Khila Harivarhsa and Puranas throw 
welcome light on the close association of music with the 
sacrifices. Names of most of the tanas, mentioned in the 
earlier texts like the Naradlya §iksha (Samavediya) and also 
in Vayu and Vishnudharmottara, have been given after those 
of the various sacrifices. 


_ considerable progress in the realm of music may be 
noticed m the references to music in the Ramayana (c. 500 B. C ) 

The Mahabharata (c. 450 B. C.) ; and the Pali ‘texts also refer 
to music (c. 300 B. C.). 


Among important landmarks music must also be 
counted some chapters of certain Puranas (and Upapuranas), 
particularly the Markandeya (c. 2nd century A. D.), Vayu 
(c^3rd century A. D.), Vishnudharmottara (c. 5th century A. D.). 
e Hindus claim a great antiquity for these Puranas, and 

temwr'? V tta teclnical terms' ™ed ia 

tern with reference to music. These texts are, however, fdl of 

VaTvidvTr'V'^T* &lpMlsta, 

Vastuvidya, Sangita and Nritya). 

The Vayupurana devotes two chapters ("chs 

Anandashramaedn.) which i • , . ^ 

with its theoretical side As t f 

Bhareta or his NSty.sSsir. w l! 
the materials of the said ch t ""T 

other texts earlier than it T"'’ ““ 

different from those mem- ’ as found in it are 

Forttesereasl^ Xr “ T 

oertainiy older than any remlrT' ri "**1! " 

(of. Some aspects of the vl P “ “ “““ 

‘ooWcal terms of T PP' 34-37). Some of the 

instruments can be foimri • ^ names of the musical 

Ksmaya^a, Mahabharata Ind a ft Jatakas, 

lata and Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
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The oldest detailed exposition of the theory of Indian 
music has been given in the NatyaSMra, which is said to have 
been composed by the sage Bharata (there is a great doubt 
as to the authorship of the Natyasastra by a single man). 
There is only one chapter in it (chap. 28, K. M. Edn.) which 
deals with music proper i.e. gita. This chapter gives a detailed 
exposition of the ‘svaras’, ‘grutis’, ‘gramas’, ‘murchhanas’, ‘jatis’, 
etc. The principles of this theory are still current in Indian 
music. 

The Nandlya Sihlia (c. 2nd-3rd century A.D.) has dealt 
with some technical terms of music like ‘sthana’, ‘svara’, 
•grama’, ‘tana’, ‘murchhana’ etc. 

Another important treatise on music is the BrihaddeSi 
of Matahga, which according to Mr. ^ 0. C. Gangoly, stands 
between the Natyasastra and Sahgita Makaranda of Narada, 
i. e. sometime between the 4th and 7th century A. D. (cf. Bayas 
and Baginit, pp. 16-17). Matahga has given a detailed descrip- 
tion of the ‘srutis’, ‘jatis’, ‘svaras’, ‘gramas’, ‘aibsas’, ‘varnas’, 
‘alahkaras’ and ‘gitis’. He has referred to three varieties of 
songs viz., archika’, ‘gathika’ and ‘samika’. Following Bharata, 
he has also taken into account only two gramas, viz., ‘shadja’, 
and ‘madhyaiha’. He has named the ‘tanas’ after the sacrifices 
like ‘Agnistoma’ etc. 

Now, let us come to the subject of our special study, viz., 
chapters on music in the VislimdJiarmoUara (a work of c. 400-500 
A. D.). The Vishnudharmottara throws considerable light on 
the science of music, and treats of music (both vocal and instru- 
mental), dancing & dramaturgy (cf. chs 18-34, Book III). Names 
of the topics described in these chapters may be given below 

1. Vocal mnsic— chapter 18 ; 2. Instrumental music- 
chapter 19 ; 3. Definitions of ‘Natya’, ‘Nritya’ etc— chapters 
20-29 ; 4. ‘Rasas’— chapter 30 ; 5. 49 ‘Bhavas’ and ‘Rasas’ 

-chapter 31 ; 6. Names and descriptions of various ‘Mudras’ 
-chapters 32-33 ; and 7. Story of the origin of dancing from 
Vishnu, and praise of worshippirg deities with dance,— chapter 34, 

20 
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In the opinion of Dr. M. Ghosh the Vishnudharmottara* 
chapters on ‘Nrittya’, ‘Natya’ and ‘Abhinaya’ are dependent on 
the Natyasastra of Bharata, and do not appear to be earlier 
than the 8th century A. D. (cf. English translation of the Natya 
Sastra— Vol. I. p. LXVII— by Dr. M. Ghosh). Dr. R. C. Hazra, 
too, thinks that the aforesaid chapters are based upon the 
Natyasastra. He has tentatively placed the date of the former 
work, Vshinudharmottara, sometime between A. D. 400-500.t 
In his opinion most of the verses of this work may date back 
to an early period though there are some which might have been 
incorporated into the body of the text afterwards. But, he has 
not raised any doubt as to the genuineness of these chapters— 
inspite of his remark that they were based upon the Natyasastra 
{ci. Studies in the Upapurams — Vol. I, pp. 200, 212-16 — by Dr. 
R, C. Hazra). It may be pointed out here that divergent views 
exist as regards the exact date of the composition of the 
Natya-sastra. Modern researches have proved that the 
date of this work (i. e. Natya ^astra) cannot go beyond 3rd or 
4th century A. D. (cf. Hist, of Sonshrit Politics —Vol. I, p. 23 ff. — 
by Dr. S. K. De ; The SaUtyadarpam Introduction, pp. 22 and 45 
by Dr. P. V, Kane ; and Dr. M. Ghosh, op. cit. p., LXXXVLa — 
200 A. D.) 


The reasons advocated as to the early date of the Natya- 
sastra (op. cit.) may also hold good in the case of (chapters 18- 
19 of) the Vishnudharmottara, and many other works of ancient 
times. The latter work does not refer to Bharata (so far as the 
above chapters are concerned) as its source, though some scholars 


* Vishiiudharmottara. We have followed the Venkatesvara piees edition 
(Ven. Pr. Edo). Bombay. 

t It may be pointed out here that Dr. Priya Bala Shah thinks that the 
Bk. Ill of the text— if not the whole of it— can be placed between o. ^50-650A,D. 
Inspite of this she hae not ruled out the possibility of anearlier date of the 

■.«.(VuMh..Bk.iii.a,o.s.,»o. oxxx. V.i. I, :958. i. 

contemporaneous with the latest painting of 
6th c.nto7A d!" VwhTOihlr. 1. ». ,h. I.t half .JUi, 
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have tried to show the indebtedness of the Vishnudharmottara- 
kara to Bharata. There may be some similarity of ideas and 
expressions between these two works. Thus, like the Vayupu- 
rana chapters on music (11. 24-25) we may reasonably credit 
chapters 18-19 of the Vishnudharmottara (Book III) as materials 
of a work earlier than the Natyasastra. Description of 3 ‘gramas’ 
such as ‘shadja’, ‘madhyama’ and ‘gandhara’ (the last one has 
not been dealt with by Bharata), 15 ‘gandhara-gramikas, and 
naming of 49 tanas after various Vedic sacrifices (which, though 
not found in the work of Bharata, are described in some detail 
in works like Naradlya ^iksha of circa 2nd-3rd century A. D., 
Vayupurana (Ven. Pr. edn.) circa 3rd eentury A.D. and followed 
by some later works amongst which mention should be made 
of the Bi’ihaddesi of Mataiiga (composed between 4th-7th 
century A. D.) etc., prove beyond doubt that the aforesaid 
Vishnudharmottara chapters may be dated in the 5th century 
A. D,, and not later. 

A detailed discussion of the Visnudharmottara chapters on 
music will convince any one about the truth or otherwise of 
the statement made above. It may be observed here that this 
work depends upon the Vedic, epic as well as other ancient 
texts in general, and the Naradiya §iksha and the Vayupurana 
(it may be observed here that, by its description of a Purana as 
consisting of 4 Padas, the Vishnudharmottara definitely points 
to the Vayupurana — see VisnMm. ‘III. V.’ 26) in particular, for 
its treatment of the chapters— (specially on music— including 
instrumental one). We shall presently show cogent proofs for 
the same. 

Gleanings from the Vishnudharmottara chapters on ihusic- 
vocal as well as instrumental (Book III, chapters 18-19). are 
being made in the following paragraphs. (The text is sometimes 
very corrupt). 

Qhap- iS—G-Ucdaksanam {Voed mmic) 

(i) ‘Trini Sthanani— firah-kanthah-sirascha 

In order to call a person standing at a distance the voice 
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should proceed from the head-register (Kras) ; and when he is at 
a shorter distance it should be from the chest (uras) ; and for 
calling a person at one’s side the voice should come from the 
thioi’.-itg (kantha). These voice-registers (sthanani) have 
the following pitches (sthayisj, viz., mandra (low), madhya 
(medium) and tara (high or loud) (cf. Nar. §ik., I. 1. 7 . 8 ; 

Vayu p. II. 25.4 , N.S. 14. 48 54, 56 & 19. 11. proceeding vs. 99 
and 101 ; and Brihhaddesi, p. 211). 


(11) Trayogramah— Shadja-madhyama-gandbarah’ A 
combination of svaras (notes) is called grama (English eqv for 
It may be a scale or mode). Our music is traditionally 
based on the three ‘gramas’ named, ‘shadja (it means born of 
snx and indicates that this note-which has now become the 
tomc-was the last to arise in a downward series), ‘madhyama’ 
(It means middle, and suggests that at an earlier period it was the 
central note of the scales), and gandhara (it was the starting 

ful 7 ^ V Naradrya Siksha 

1.1.6-7), Vaynpurana (II. 24. 36) and BrihaddesI (p. 21), there 
are three gramas . but while the first two (Shadja and madhyama) 

Z b I M ieL;. 

As ,L n T"'°” “■' 

thot fh^ < 0 ^ il- ’ ^ reasonably mfe.. 

the gandhara grama’ perhaps became obsolete at f I 

time of the composition of the said treatise -qi. r . • 
basic note from which the siv 

a>sc thebest of a„ ,1, “ It is 

-linrlotheN.S.) aLne l “‘“M'^Wbotica’ (22 accor- 

sHgh%, and Bharata his des'cllbrf 'th 

«rentsrutis may be formed. “^ttcd by which the 

parchi.,w.-|.|.l 

“ ri. ga, raa pa ■' f 'I? ‘*>8 ‘“‘Ws 

“■f «>’■ (uid 3 ^; Nhtadiya Siksha 

Srihaddesi (p. J,,' 'r^r to' Z 

to these 7 ‘svaras’, but all 
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of them make ‘nishada’ last, This order is violated by the author 
of the Vishnudh, for it makes ‘dhaivata’ the last. But the 
C. M. S. of the same (consulted by Dr. P. Shah - henceforth 
P. S. - along with other MSS., viz. A, B & F - see her Intro- 
duction to the Vishnudh., Ill ) gives the usual order. We know 
that ‘svara’ can be naeasured and a study of this (measurement) 
incorporates - ‘sthana’, ‘grama’, ‘sruti’, ‘murchhana’, ‘tana’, 
‘vritti’, ‘jati’, ‘varna’, ‘tala’ and ‘prabandha. 

(iv) ‘Ekaviihsatir murchhanah-sapta sapta pratigramasritah 
Tadyathasam namani’ : — 

(a) Sauviii - harinasva (sya in Vayu. P.; - "sva in N. S.)- 
kalopanata ( valopeta in V.P.; V.P. stands for Vayupiirana, and 
we have followed the Venkatesvara press edition of the same)— 
suddharaadhyama - margi (margavl in N.S.) - pauravl - rishyaka 
(it should be hrishyaka) cheti // Etah sapta madhyamagraminyah 
uttara sahga / (A. & B. MSS. give the reading as uttaramanda- 
rijani, while C. MS. uttarasaiicharijanl ; P. S. emends the reading 
as uttaramandra - rajani). (b) PranchinI (A, B & C MSS. omit 
it)-uttarayata - suddhashadja - matsarlkrita - asvakranta - udgatS 
(ahhir^in N.S.; uddhata in some MSS) cha // etah sapta shadjagra- 
naikah ; (c) AlapI (according to A B & C MSS. apoll & S.R. alapa; 
P. S. prefers the latter reading) - kuntima -■ sraddha (suddha 
according to P. S.) - uttara - shadja - paiicayata - udgata (A & 
B. MSS. read uddhata - which P. S. corrects as udgata ; Ven. 
Pr. edn. drops it) etah sapta gandhSragramikah / (21 

‘raurchhanas’ - 7 in each ‘grama’, viz. ‘madhyama’ 7, ‘shadja’ 
7 and ‘gandhara’ 7 ; according to N. S. & Biihaddesl only 14). 

The three ‘gramas’ give rise to 21 ‘murchhanas’. The 
ascent (arohi) and descent (avarohi) taken in regular order - 
beginning and ending with the particular note of the voice - 
register - is called ‘murchhana’. 7 murchhanas are possible from 
any set of 7 notes. Names of the 7 ‘murchhanas’ in the 
‘gandhara grama’ (only to be found in S. R., a later work) are 
not to be found in the N. S. It may be pointed out here that 
the 7 ‘murchhanas of the ‘gandhara grama’ as given in the 
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Naradlya Siksha (Nandi etc., 1.2.9) are termed as ‘deva- 
murcbhanas’. Do they stand for the ‘murchhanas’ of the ‘gandhara 
grama’? If so, they differ from those given in the Visbnudh. 
(for the ‘murchhanas’ of the ‘gandhara grSraa’, see S. R. i. e. 
Sangita Ratnakara, 1. 4, 25-26.). As to the reason of calling 
the ‘murchhanas of this ‘grama’, as ‘uttara’ (cf. Vishnudh.), see 
11. 49-51, 57 of the Vayup. The ‘murchhanas’ of the other two 
‘gramas’ are more or less the same as given in the Nar. Sik—- 
I. 2. 10 ff, Vayup, - II. 24.38 ff, N,S. - 28.29 £f and Brihaddesi- 
p. 22 ff. 

(v) ‘Ekonapanchasat tanah’ ; — (a) '’.a'l 

(20) - Agnishtomika, atyagnishtoraika, (A, B & C. MSS. drop it), 
vajapeyika (according to C, MS. only. Ven. pr. edn. omits it, 
see also V. P. and Brihdd), paundarika (paundraka in V. P.), 
asvamedhika, rajasuyika, bshusuvarnika (chakra, in V. P.), 
gosavika, mahavratika (vrishtika, V. P.), Brahmatana 
(Brahmadana in V. P.), Prajapatya, nagasraya (paksha, V. P. ; 
sarpa in BrihaddesI), yajnaSraya, godanika (godohana in 
Brihaddesi), hayakranta, ajakranta (mriga in V.P,), Vishnukranta, 
aranya (varenya in V, P.), mattakokila and ujjivika (udbhida- 
y5ga in Brihaddesi) ; 

(h) Shadjagramika (14) Prasvapana, paisacha, (Sagara), 
jivana, savitra, ardhasavitra (savitrl and adya-savitrl in 
Brihaddesi), sarvatobhadra (name of a mandala in Vastuvidya), 
suvarna, Vishnu (vaishnu in V. P.), jishnu, Vishnunara, sarada in 
V. P.), vjjaya hadisa, jyeshtha ; 

(c) Gandharagramika (15):-Tumburupriya, mah5laksmana, 
gandharvanumata, Alambushapriya (sheshta in V. P.), Narada- 
priya, Bhimasenapriya, vitana (vinata in V. P.), Matanga, 
Bhargavapriya, abhirSma, samsravya, kinnarapriya, punya, 
manohara and kalyanakara. 

So, there are altogether 49 ‘tanas’ in the three ‘gramas’. 
Names of these ‘tanas’ in the first two groups, i.e. (a) and (b) 
are clearly given after the Vedic sacrificial names, and those 
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of the last group, i.e,, (c) are after some celestial musicians and 
recognised heroes. Most of these names can be found in the 
Vayupurana (11. 24. 41-49) and Bjihaddesi (p. 26 ff.-names of 
various new tanas, given after sacrifices etc., can also be found 
in it). The Vayupurana does not complete the list of names 
of the 49 ‘tanas’, for it gives only 42 names. Some of the 
*tana-naraes’, given in it, differ from the Vishnudharmottara 
on the one hand and Brihaddesi on the other. These names are 
not found in the Natyas§stra. 

From a study of the names of the above ‘tanas’, we may 
reasonably opine that the sources of the Vishnudharmottara 
were possibly the Vayupurana and other earlier texts including 
the Vedic and epic ones. It may be pointed out here that the 
‘tanas’ are included in the ‘murchhanas'. Difference between 
the two is that while the latter includes all the seven notes, the 
former only one or two except madhyama in all ‘gramas’ 
‘dhaivata’ in the ‘shadja grama and ‘panchama’ in ‘madhyama 
grama’. The use of ‘tanas’ is said to be undistinguishing 
between the ‘jatis’, ‘ragas’ etc. in both ‘gramas’. The modern 
use of the term ‘tana’ is not very old ; and ‘murchhana’ in its 
original sense seems to have disappeared from the later Indian 
music. 

(vi) (‘Gandharvam-) Etachchaturvidhaih svarapadalayava- 
dhanayogat’ (svara-pada-laya and avadhana make up tanas) : — 
It may be pointed out here that save and except Dattilam and 
Vishnudharmottara no one has used the term ‘avadhana’, which 
is the very soul of music (for a keen brain, sense of hearing, the 
vocal cords all join to effect concentration). The Vishnudhar- 
raottara line may be compared with that of Dattilam. Laya 
of the former stands for ‘tala’ used in the latter (according to 
the latter gandharva consists of ‘svara’, i. e, notes; ‘tala’ 
i.e. time-measures; and ‘pada’ i. e. verbal themes). It seems 
that ‘gandharva’ is a combination of vocal (giti) as well as ins- 
trumental (atodya), music (NS. 28.8.) The Vishnudharmottara 
itself says in chapter 19 that ‘tala’ includes ‘laya’ (layavatt5la). 
The ‘tala’ or time measure, bestows equanimity. Topics under 
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'tala’ are ‘kala’, 'pata’, 'pada’, ‘bJiaga’, ‘matra’, ‘parivarta’, 
‘vastu’, ‘vidarl’, ‘anga’, ‘laya’, ‘yati’, ‘pani’, 'prakarana’, 'kriya', 
'vajra’, ‘giti’ and ‘marga’, ‘Laya’ means the interval of time 
occupied by the ‘ahgas’ in an ‘avarta. It may be of 3 kinds viz, 
druta (quick), madhya (medium) and vilambita (slow). Araon 
these the medium tempo determines the normal kala i.e. unit* 
time (cf. N.S., ch. 31, vs. 4-10, 486-8). 


(vi-a) Vadi-sarhvadi-antyavadI (anuvadi, acc. to N. S.): — 
Svaras, are divided into 4 kinds according to the number of 
‘srutis’ between them ; and they are as follows : — vadi (sonant), 
samvadi .-(consonant), antyavadi (assonant, anuvadi according to 
N. S.) and vivadi (dissonant) (cf. Natya Sastra, 28. 22-4 and 
prose pages 303-4). Each note is vadi, or ‘samvadi’ or ‘anuvadi’, 
or ‘vivadi to others. The Vishhnudharmottara mentions three 
such ‘svaras’ and terms virama as ‘vritti’. But, it is interesting 
to note that same text variantly calls chitra, ‘vritti,’ (varttika ?) 
and ‘dakshina’ as three ‘vrittis’ in the next ch., i.e. 19. Are these 
meant for instrumental music only ? However, on the 
authority of the BrihaddesI (p. 14) and Sangita Makaranda (2-7) 
we may observe that ‘vadi’ is the predominent expression of 
the'raga’; ‘samvadi’ reinforces the ‘vadi’, ‘anuvadls are the 
notes of a ‘raga’ excluding the other two; and ‘vivMis 
are their discordant position. The ‘vadi’ (or sonant) determines 
the emotional appeal of the ‘murchhana’. Each cycle of the 
murchhana’, consisting of an ascent and descent through the 
seven notes creates a fresh set of ‘vadi’ and ‘samvadi’. This is 
conducive to creating new melodies. 


/-.pnK Vishnudharmottara refers to the ‘nava rasas’ 

‘ka ‘raudra’, ‘adbhuta’, 

thlT. Santa, and says that of 

the scv6n svQirds srouDed intn ^ > 

Ldhyama’ -The first gro! 

rWbh tsT ’ to ‘k.runn’; fourth 

to l=.l=t.tse end and the fifth to -fenta' - Of the 


tio 
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three ‘layas the ‘madhyama’ will suit ‘hasya’ and ‘srihgara’; — 
‘vilambita’ ‘bibhatsa’ and ‘bhyanaka’; and ‘druta’ - ‘vira’, 
raudra and ‘adbhuta’ rasas (cf. N. S. - 17. 99 ; 19. 11 after v. 
102 ; 29 1-4 and 11. following v. 118). 

(viii) ‘Choksha-prayoga’ stands for ‘snddha (pure) - jati 
‘in contradistinction to ‘vikrita’ (modified) ‘svaras’ (meant 
for ‘suraradhana’ only ?). 

(viii-a) Jatayah da^alaksanah (i. e. the 10 characteristics 
of the jatis ; for a detailed study please see N. S. 28. 37-39, 
56-62 and 74-100) : — ‘Murchhana-krama’ has a note of 
inception, on which it ends also. That note is mostly called 
‘v5dl or ‘aiiisa’. If the latter is slightly shifted, then another 
‘melody-mould’ is created from the 1st. These ‘melody-moulds’ 
are called ‘jati’. They are primitive melodies from which 
the ‘ragas’ of later Hindu music developed. They are eighteen 
in number. The 10 distinguishing characteristics of the 
‘jatis’ are as follows ‘Graha’, ‘artisa’, ‘tara’, ‘mandra’, ‘nyasa’, 
‘apanySsa’, ‘alpatva’, ‘bahutva’, ‘shadava’ and ‘odavita’ (audavita 
inN. S,). The ‘graha’ is the note in which the song begins. 
It is an alternative term for the ‘amsa’. The ‘atfasa’ is like 
the key-note of the western music. It is always five notes 
above the ‘graha’ dor a distinction between ‘arhsa’ and ‘graha’ 
please see Sangita Ratnakara, I. 7. 29. 3 \ and 32-34). It is 
related to ‘graha’, ‘apanyasa’, nyasa and other notes and lies 
scattered throughout the song. The tara and mandra denotes 
loud and low pitched notes. The nyasa and apanyasa are 
the respective names of the concluding and intermediate note 
of the melody mould. Alpatva and bahutva (i, e. reduction 
and amplification) denote whether the note is used often or 
once in a while (i. e. whether it is due to a slip or non-repetition ; 
or imperfect pronunciation or oft-repetition. The ‘shadava’ and 
‘audavita’, denote the hexatonic or pentatonic treatment of 
notes. On rare occasions they may also interchange with 
each other. 

(ix) ‘Alaiiikaraschatvaro’ (4 ‘alamkaras’): — The ‘alamkaras’ 
are ornamental graces appended to the ‘varnas’ (melodic 
21 
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curves). Without these ‘alamkaras’ a song remains merely 
a chant. It should be pointed out here that Vishnudharmottara 
mentions only two ‘varnas’ in the next chapter in connection 
with the description of the instrumental music. The Vayu- 
purana, Natyasastra, BrihaddesI and other later texts refer to 
four ‘varnas’. The Vishnudharmottara mentions four 
‘alaihkaras’ (the number rises to 30 in the N. S. and other later 
texts, N. S. 29 . 23. 35). Such as ‘prasannadi’, ‘prasannSdyanta’, 
‘prasannanta’ and ‘prasannamadhya’ (which are more or less 
sthayi varnas). The Vayupurana verse give us the names of 
the following four ‘alarhkaras - sthapani, kramarejina, pramada 
and apramada (11. 25. 9). The above purana also says that 
the four requisites of the said ‘alarhkaras’ are as follows : — 
samsthana, pramana, vikara and lakshana (II. 25. 22). 


(x) Next we come to the seven types of songs, which are 
\ery old and seem to be ignored by the authors of Indian 
musical treatises. The Vishhnudharmottara gives their names 
as apar5ntaka,t ullopya (ka in N. S.), mandraka, (madraka 

n 29. 36; ^31. 220-21, and mandraka in Vayupurana, 
II. -5. 33), makari (prakarl ? in N. S. op, cit., and 31. 315 ff.)’" 
uvenaka (ovenaka ? N. S. op. cit 31. 323 ff.) sarovindu 

frovnndaka ?-N S. op.cit.& 31. 338 ff.) & „ttama (uttara ? - 
. S op. cit & 31. 350 ff,) (for these gitis, also see S. R., V. 58- 
59). I is said in verses 77-81, chap. 29 of the N. S. that 
the alamkaras depend upon the ‘gitis’. In addition to these 
seven tjpes of songs the Vishhriudharmottora gives the 

» (rII: hyZ tyye, vix. 


t it as vaiijika. 

fuIloffightbg'lTdbrcr"*"''^ used to 'denote an one-act play (nparupaka)- 
ground music (Sshitva Darpa^a, VI. 287— p. 5i6) 

of the Brahmagitia (^rl^x nf * Yajnavalkya) ie the creator 

(of. Q. J. A B n * T ' Dak^ayihita and Brahma. 
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(it may be pointed out here that in vs. 369 ff. chap, 31 of 
the N. S., it is said that seven types of songs — uttered by 
Brahman— came out of the Sama Veda ; that the songs and 
instrumental music performed in the worship of gods would bring 
limitless merit to the devotee, and that the playing of drums etc. 
in the ‘chhedyaka tala’ should invariably be followed in the 
Bik. and Panika hymns.). The Vishnudharmottara wishes that 
these four holy songs should be constantly practised (or it may 
be that the work wants that one of these four songs should be 
sung before the beginning of the seven songs already mentioned). 
At the end of chap. 18 of the same text it is said that if a 
musician does not attain the ‘paramapada’ (the highest step of 
Vishnu ?) then surely he will rejoice with the Lord as his atten- 
dant (see the concluding verses of ch. 18, Bk. Ill of the Vishndh.) 

VisTinudh. Chap. — 19 Modyandhanam (Tnstnmentd music) 

(i) ‘Chaturvidhamatodyam — tatam, sushirarfi, ghanam, ava- 
naddhadi cha, tatam vinadi, sushiram varhsadih, ghanam taladi, 
avanaddham murajadi:— 

Musical instruments which have always been held sacred 
with us are of four kinds. It may be pointed out here that the 
Vishnudharmottara and N. S. have taken into account the 
traditional or well-known instrumdents viz. ‘tata’ (stringed), 
'avanaddha’ (covered), ‘ghana’ (solid) and ‘sushira’ (hollow). 
Abhinavagupta and Sarahgadeva have explained in detail the 
importance of the stringed and hollow instruments in the pro- 
duction of an orchestra or a drama. They have also detailed the 
method of playing those instruments. In the age of Ramayana 
the above four classes of instruments were in use (consult the 
Balakanda and Ayodhyakanda). 

(Among the musical instruments) stringed stands for the 
instruments having strings i. e. vina etc., covered means percus- 
sion i. e. drum etc., solid cymbal etc., and hollow, flute etc. 

(ii) Svarastulyah sarira vainavasca ; tadvadvarhsah kintu 
yatha slriranaih arohavarohane tatha vainavanam vansanam 
viparyayat, talah kalaprayojyah’ The sources of the ‘svara’ 
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are human body (throat), vainava (lyre) and vamsa (flute). 
‘Svaras’, gramas’, ‘tanas’, ‘srutis’ etc, are available in the (wooden) 
vIna as well as in the human throat (N. S. 28.13-15), As the 
notes coming out from human throat may be of ascending or 
descending order, so is the case with those created by a lyre or a 
flute. The tala or time measure bestows equanamity. ‘Kala ; 
an integral part of ‘talavidhi’, denotes unit-time. By extending 
this unit-time fresh ‘kalas’ are created. The ‘tala vidhi’ is 
applicable to both human voice and lyre-cum-flute. In ‘marga’ 
type of music matra is equal to 5 ordinary matras. 

(iii) Tisro vrittayah citra vrittih dakshina ceti (acc. to P.S. ; 
V. P, edn. drops it). In playing the stringed instruments the 
four ‘dhatus’ are considered as very important (N. S., vs. 3C 
chap. 29). These again are related to three vrittis (or procedures) 
on which the playing of the above instruments depend. The 
styles of procedure (gativritti) are classified into three, viz. chitra- 
vritti (variegated), vritti (also known as varttika, i. e. movement) 
vritti and daksinavritti (dexterous). These are important in vocal, 
orchestral and instrumental music. The first gives prominence to 
vocal, and the third to instrumental. In the ‘chitra’ there should 
be two ‘matras’, in the ‘vritti’ the twice of it and in dakshina’ its 
four-fold. These are the three types of ‘kalas’ (N. S., vs, 102 £f. 
132 ff. chap. 29 ; vs. 123 if.— chap. 31). 

(iv) The tala has twofold sources— chanchatputa and 
chapaputa. Chanchatputa (chanchatputala in Vishnudharmat- 
tara which is certainly a corrupt form) is chaturasra and 
chapaputa (chaputa in Vishndh, a corrupt form) tryasra. 
Each of these two ‘talas’ have three varieties . ‘yathakshara’ 
(iiterab, ‘dvikala’ (of two kalas) and chatushkala (of four kalas). 
The two ‘talas’ consist of long and short syllables: ‘chanchatputa’ 
wi consist of two long syllables — followed by one short and the 

na p uta syllables (yathakshara variety); and ‘chapap ufa’ of 
one long syllable-followed by two short and final long syllables, 
j combination of these two is known as ‘mis'ra’ (or mixed) ‘tala.’ 
t includes the ‘shatpitaputraka’ (‘taputra’ in Vispdh is a corrupt 
orm) and ‘panch.-ipani.’ These are the three kinds of ‘talas.’ Their 
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‘patakala’ (alternate placing of kalas is known as pata) will be 
as follows ‘Sannipata’ ‘samya’ (sampa in Vishnudharraottara 
is a corrupt form), ‘tala’, ‘samya; or ‘samya’, ‘tala’, ‘samya-tala’; 
or ‘tala,’ ‘samya-tala,’ ‘samya’. The ‘chaturasra’ is known as 
‘yugma’, and ‘tryasra’ as ‘ayugma’ (ayuk in Visnudb). From the 
point of sound the ‘talas’ can be divided into two classes, viz., 
nihs'abda (silent) and sasabda (audible). The silent ‘tala’ has 
again four varieties such as, ‘avapa’ (avapa ? in Vishndh) 
‘nishkrama’, ‘vikshepa’ and’ pravesaka’ ; and the ‘audible’ four, 
viz., ‘samya’, tala’, ‘dhruva’, and ‘sannipata’. It may be pointed 
out in this connection that some of these technical terms are not 
found in the Vishnudharmottara, but in order to explain the above 
passage we have taken the help of the N. S. verses (N. S. chap. 
31, vs. 7 to 44). 

(iv-a) ‘Prakaranam dvividhaih’-kulakam chhedyakadi chai- 
These are the ‘tala-gitis’ : madraka etc. They are classed under 
two groups, viz., ‘kulaka’ and ‘chhedyaka’. If a piece or a part is 
complete by itself in meaning, it is termed as ‘chhedyaka’., but 
if two or more pieces collectively form a meaningful whole then 
it will be ‘kulaka (for a detailed study see the prakarana sec. of 
Dattillam ; and 31. 365 ff. of the N. S.). 

(v) ‘Athavanaddhaih— tatra paushkaravat-karananvitadi 
karunanvitam to B. MS. (karananvitaih ?) (cha)’ 

This passage refers to the playing of ‘avanaddha’ (covered) 
and ‘pushkara’ (drums, viz., mridahga, an earthen drum like 
pakhavaj ; panava, a drum or tabor ; and dardura, a large gong 
(or bell) instruments. By the use of the word ‘kvana’ (kona ?) it 
probably refers to the playing of the stringed instrument like 
‘vIna’ etc. In connection with the playing of ‘pushkara’ instru- 
ment (which are generally of three kinds) the Visnudharmottara 
refers to the following technical terms 

(a) ‘Karanas’ (which are six in number, viz., rupa, krta— 
pratikrita, pratibheda, rupasesha, ogha and pratisashka,--see 
N. S., V. 92ff., ch. 33) ; 

(b) ‘Shodashaksharas’, i. e., 16 syllabic sounds like ka, kha 
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etc. (these are necessary for the mnemonic patterns of the 
pusskara music, cf. N. S. v. 40, chap. 33) ; 

(c) ‘Pani-prahatas’ (hands strokes) — are of five kinds, viz., 
‘samapani’, ardhapani’, ‘ardhardha’ (not ardhyardha) as given 
in the Visndh.) — ‘pani', ‘ekapani’ (it should be parsvapani), and 
‘pradesini’ (samahasta and dvihasta) ; 

(d) ‘Margas — which are of four varieties, viz., ‘ahita’ (it 
should be ‘addita or adita), vitasta’, ‘alipta’ and ‘gomukhi’ 
(gomukha) ; 

(e) Alingya’— is probably the name of a drum, which is 
to be held against the breast of the player ; 

(f) 'Dakshina’ and ‘vama’ (or vamaka) probaly indicate our 
‘dahina’ and ‘baya’ tablas ; and 

(g) ‘Ilrdhva’ (or drdhvaka) is probably the name of a 
drum — (for a detailed discussion of these terms see N. S., vs. 
4 Off. chap. 33). 

(v-a) As to the application of particular strokes in particular 
‘rasa’ or combination of ‘rasas’ the Visndh. says that ‘addita’ 
(not aihghita as given in it) will be made in ‘sringara’ and ‘hasya’ 
sentiment ; ‘vitasta’ in ‘vira’ ‘raudra’ and ‘adbhuta’ ; ‘alipta’ in 
‘karuna’ and ‘Santa’ .and ‘gomukhi’ in bibhatsa and bhayanaka. 
Musical instruments, like ‘dardura’ and ‘panava’, should be 
played according to the ‘anuvadita’ variety (of stroke). It may 
be pointed out that ‘alingya’ and ‘mridanga’ strokes give rise to 
the ‘addita marga.’ 

(vi) At the end of chapter 19, the Vishnudharmottara points 
out that the musicians should sit in the following manner— 
(known as kutapa, vinySsa in the N. S.) : — 

‘Bhavanti catra-nepathya-bhavana-dvara-samanaranglbhi- 

vlk§anam jj murajsh (corrupt text — there will be no pi. m 
muraja and mardangikah) prshthata-stesh§ih tadvanmarj anikah 
(mardangikah) 

The ‘maurajika’ and ‘mardangika’ (facing the east) between 
the doors of the green room ; the ‘panavika’ and ‘dardurika’ on 
the dakshina side facing the south and looking to the north ; the 
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‘gatas’ oj the south and facing the north; ‘vainika’ to the left and 
two vaissi-vadakas’ to their right, and ‘gayikas’ in the front of 
the ‘gatas’. This description of the Visndh. tallies well with that 
of the N.S. (see, chap. 28. 4 ; 11, following v. 221. chap. 33), 

So, from a study of the above two chapters of the 
Vi§nudharniottata (18 & 19), it is clear that though the treat- 
aent of vocal and instrumental music of this text has many 
things in common with the Natyakra and many other ancient 
texts, it would be wrong to ascribe it to the 8th century A. D. 
as opined hy Dr, M, Ghosh, (op,cit,,p,LXVll). The date of 
the same can hardly go beyond 5th century A, D. (Dr, R, C, 
Hazra, op, cit, pp. 200-212). We have tried to show in the 

previous paragraphs that the N. S, was not the only source of 
the Visndh., for it evidently follows several other earlier texts 
like Naradiya Siksha, and Vayupurana. Influences of Vedic 

and Epic texts as well as other older texts hke Dattilam over 
the Vishndh. may also not be ruled out as impossible. 



[In this article Shri Vraj Vallabh Dviveda gives 
thought to an important passage of the Bhagavata 
Purana, viz. XL 22. 1-25. In it the problem of the exact 
number of Tattvas or ultimate categories is 

raised as a question put by Uddhava to Krishna. The 
reply is couched in the characteristic Bhagavata way of 
synthesis. The learned author elaborates the number of 
Tattvas from one to thirty-four, as advocated by the 
adherents of the different religious and philosophical 
systems in ancient India.] 
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About three-fouths of the epic and Puranic poetry is 
couched in the Anushtup or $Ioka metre. But other classical 
Kavya Imetres have also been used for an explicit purpose. 
The metres of the Harivaihsa may broadly be classified under 
three different heads, viz. regular metres with fixed number 
of syllables, irregular metres with some uneven Padas i. e. 
the Vishama Vrittas of Sanskrit poetry, and thirdly some 
prose-like metres which seem to have been used for a variety of 
purpose on occasions. 

The Regular Metres 

Of the regular metres besides the ^loka the Harivaihs'a 
has the following 

sir!, 

#?, »nM, sPwt, 

Of these Arya has been used twice in the Hariv. in 
the beginning of the Harivamsaparvan.^ Vasantatilaka occurs 
twice and that also in the beginning of the Harivansaparvan.® 
Both these metres have been used only to sing the praise 

1. Hariv. I. I. 3, 7. 

I, !• I. 2, 4. 
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of the Huriv. and its compiler. Vasantatilaka is one of the 
r:ae metres of the Mbh. like the Hariv. ^ These two metres 
become conunon in the later Puranas, being set apart for 
e\m.s.'ii.g the emotions of the devotees. This use of the 
Vasantatilaka finds culmination in the Padma^ and to an 
extent in the Bhagavata. 

Certain metres in the Hariv. have been used for the 
explicit purpose of introducing variety in between the monotonous 
Sloka metre. Sometimes the change of metre takes place 
where the poet experiences intensity of emotion. Thus the 
ch.iptei .lauata g ihe giandeui of Vishnu including his incar- 
nations presents the prosaic enumeration of the deeds of each 
incarnation in 6loka metre, while the virtues of Vishnu have 

been expressed though the Upajnti, Upendravujra, Indravajm 
and Vamsastha.^ 

exhibiting the intensity ol 
em on of « sltghtly different nature „uy be cited i/ the 

u. rue poet in close kinship with Nature is exalted to a 
S ate ol ecstacy and the metres are Upajati, InclraYajra, Upen- 
dravajra and Va.nsastha. The description of the ratny season 
by Pradyumna is in the Upajati metre.* 

I-- r- P^iyumna 

:iVr::L 

poetry. ' ' for such 

In.;,-,.-!!?!’ Upoodravajra and 

'■ms are some of the metres which the Horm i 
tor the leeling of devotion to God Tl , 

the devotees of Vishnu who h ' ““o “f 

+f u- ■ ’ ° raptures at seeing 

2* Pfl-dma, tJttara. 294 119 • ttaj. 

3. Hariv. 3 . 82 . ' 28. 167. 

*• » 2,95. 1-39, 
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5^; ^^aiUFi S ^!^ ; I 
'■3P>' Wft’’ II 


TJie long prayer to Krishna-Vishnu by Ghantakarna is 
in Indravajra metre — 


mm w mmi 


Like the Indravajra and Indravamsa, Upendravajra has 
frequently been used to enshrine the tender feelings of devotion 
to God. The long prayer to Nrisithha by Brahma after 
the killing of Hiranyakasipu is in the Upendravajra— 


^ ^ tRii jT^j^ j 

^ m m pq gqop?; 

Exceptions abound not only in the Hariv. but also in the 
other Puranas and epics, Thus the thoughts of devotion to the 
deity have sometimes been expressed in the simple Sloka metre 
as in the mutual prayers between Siva and Vishnu in the 
Bhavishyaparvan* and the prayers to goddess Arya by the 
sages Pradyumna® and Aniruddhah Some of the prayers 
in the Hariv. have also been expressed in irregular metres. 

The later Puranas have a larger number of classical 
metres than the older ones. But the Puranas of a still later 
period have their metres restricted to Va±sastha and Upajati 
Thus these two metres have frequently been used for prayers 
in the Brihannaradlya® and Brihaddharma®, as mentioned before. 

1. Hariv. 3. 118. 3. ~ ~ 

2. „ 3. 82. 11 ; also 3. 80. 38-51 

3. „ 8, 47. 27, also 28-33. 

4. Hariv. 3. 87*90 

5* 2 3. 

C. „ 2. 107. 6-13. 

7. „ 2- 120. 6-34. 

8. Brhannaradiya. 1. 66 ; 2.11 {Bibl. Indioa). 

9. Brhaddharma, Purv. 6-(Bibl. Indioa). 
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The Pauranikas are not very rigid in confoiming to 
a particular metre. Consfiguently, the Sloka, Upajati, Indravajra, 
Indravathsa, and sometimes Drutavilambita have been freely 
used for diverse expresions. 

Sometimes the purpose of inserting a metre in between 
the monotonous ^loka is slightly different in the Puranas and 
epics including the Hariv. There is a common tendency to 
change the metre at the end of a canto. The changed metre 
sometimes acts as a concluding passage, in which the idea 
scattered in the canto is neatly summed up. For instance, the 
chapters describing the battle between the gods and the demons, 
usually end with a change in metre. The chapter which 
describes the march of ^ambara ends in Indravajra — 

tor #11^ ^ wm if 

The chapter which narrates ‘diva’s arrival to see Krishna 
on the peak of Badarl ends in an appropriate Vaihsastha : 

^ fqtolfe; 11" 

The Puranas, the Mbh. and the Hariv. show only restricted 
instances of changing the metre at the end of a chapter, but 
the Sargas of the Ramayana usually end in metres other than 
the Sloka, a feature well maintained in the classical Kavyas 
where change of meter at the end of a Sarga was considered 
essential. 

The metres like MalinI, PushpitSgra, Ruchira, PraharshinI, 
VatormI, SalinI and Aparavaktra have been put in between 
the loka for the purpose of giving vent to feelings of deeper 
nature as m the case of the other metres discussed above. 

These metres put in between the common ^loka for the 

1. Hadv, 3. 5. 28. 

*• » 3 . 86 . 18. 
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purpose of variety depend on the fancy of the poets. Hopkins 
is right when he calls these fancy metres, as at times these have 
been used with no special purpose in view but only to exhibit the 
poet’s stock of metres. The statement holds ground if we observe 
the places where these fancy metres have been used. These 
metres in the Hanv. do not lack irregularities, which is so 
common an element of the irregular metres of the epics and 
Puranas. They have some common Haws and are less polished 
than those found in the Kavyas. 

The Irregular Metres 

Amongst metres of ' r. syllables the Mbh. has the 
greatest number, Hariv. has less of them and the Puranas 
present a still lesser number. 

The irregular metres may be called of uneven 

Padas. These occur twice in the Hariv., firstly in the Rudra 
stotra by Kasyapa and secondly in the glorification of Apas 
( Water ) by a VratinT in the context of Punykavrata 

feqi 211 TO I 

According to Hopkins the Jagatl and Trishtubh meters with 
extra syllables are called hypermetre,® while Dr. Edgerton 
amplifying the hypothesis put forth by Hopkins, holds that the 
metre with less than the required syllables is called submetricaP. 
Arnold calls these irregular metres hybrid verse.® 

Hopkins has classified hypermetres in the Hariv. into 
two varieties. The hymn addressed to Apas by a Vratinl is 


1. Hariv, 2. 72. 

2- Hariv. 2. 79.9. 

3. Hopkins, QELt p* 252-253. 

4. JAOS.,Vol.69,p. 160. 
Arnold^ Vedic Metre p. 16^ 
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an instance of single hyperraetre. Hopkins calls these hymns 
single hyperraetre, as only three or four syllables^ are surplus 
to the fixed number. The prayer to ^iva by Kasyapa is an 
instance of double hyperraetre because more than three or fom 
syllables exceed the fixed numberh The instance of the single 
and double hyperraetre may be read respectively as follows 

Vishama Vritta or Trishtubh hypermetre 

Single hypermetre 

^ ^ 0^® syllable more 

Ml tor:® I— two syllables more. 

Vishama Vritta or Trishfubh double hypermetre. 

Double hypermetre 

— four syllables more. 

II — eleven syllables of the Trishtubh 
(regular Pada) 

The Mbh. abounds in these irregular metres. It is not 
necessary that every irregular metre should be a hyperraetre. 
We come across instances where subraetrical lines have been 
inserted between the hypernetrical ones ; for instance a ^loka 
in the Mbh. where a woman, whose son lies dead having been 
stung by a snake, dissuades a hunter who wants to kill it in 
revenge, after proving the futility of anger and violence — 

fjf TO ^ II 

The above ^loka is an irregular metre as the first part of 
the second line is Trishtubh subraetrical and the first part of 
the first line and the second part of the same line is Trishtubh 
h yperraetre . The first part of the second line has one syllable less 

1. Hopkins. QEL, p. 297-298. 

2. Hariv, 2. 79. 9. 

8- „ 2. 72. S2. 

4- Mbh. XIII I. 24. (South, Eac., Madras). 
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while the second part of the same line has two syllables more 
in a Tfishtubh pada. The older portions of the Mbh. have a 
considerably larger number of such metres. 

The Puranas give comparatively few instances of such 
irregular metres. Most of them being later compilations than 
the older parts of the Mbh. tend more towards polished 
classical metres. 

The Prose-like Metre 

The prose-like metres found in the Hariv., the Mbh. and 
the Puranas have a significant place in the history of Indian 
prosody. Some of the prose passages found in the Mbh. seem to 
bfr a queer mingling of prose and poetry. 

There is only one instance in the Hariv. where such 
passages have been used. The prayer to Vishnu-Nrisimha by 
Brahma hns been composed in prose-like metre throughout 
the length of this chapter. ^ These passages cannot rigidly be 
called prose ones, as we find in some of them a rhyming scheme 
which is missing in ordinary prose — 

As regards the position of these prose-like passages in 
Sanskrit metres not much can be said with certainty. But 
nobody, it seems, will disagree with the fact that these passages 
are not very late and that they seem to be an outcome of peculiar- 
fancy of the Sanskrit prose-writers for poetry. Hopkins holds 
that these prose-like passages come between prose and metre. 
These prose-passages are neither old nor absolutely later and 
reflect the tendency of the prose-writers who could not abstain 
from the charm of poetry. 

1. Hariv.3. 68. 7. 2. Ibid. 3. 68. 7. 

3. Hopkins, GEL. p. 272 : Of what sort is this metrical prose ? It is, I 
think, an early form of popular verse, older than the present epic Sloka, which 
as I have remarked above is probably more refined than it was when first written 
and is less free even than the epic Sloka. It is not, however, necessarily 
antique, nor necessarily modern. It is. in short, the instrument of the perpetual 
story-teller, a naive form recurring in and out of proselike rhymes ip fairy tale;, 

^4 
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The prose-like metres mentioned above should not be 
confused with pure prose found in the Mbh. and in some of the 
Puranas. Thus the prose which has been used for the philoso- 
phical discussion of the sages cannot be confused with prose- 
like metre. This is because this prose resembles the terse prose 
of the commentator.* 

The third variety of prose-passages may be seen in the 
Puranas. These passages come in between . the terse prose-style 
of the Mbh. and the prose-like metre of the Hariv. and also of 
some parvans of the Mbh. But the passages of the third type 
found in the Puranas bring out beautiful imageries, at times 
touching the level of the ornate and refined Kavyas. These 
passages have some resemblance with those found in the 
Kadambarl or later prose works of similar nature.^ 

To conclude, from the point of view of prosody, the Hariv. 
seems to be of an earlier stage than most of the other Puranas. 

Firstly the poet of the Hariv. has been careful enough to 
make a proper distribution of the metres in his text, even if 
there is not a good number of them. The charm of the ^loka 
metre, however, is supreme in his mind. 

Secondly, some of the metres found in the later Puranas 
are missing in the Hariv.; e.g. Lalita and Drutavilambita®are 
non-existent in the Hariv. 


Thirdly, the Vasantatilaka occurs only twice in the 
Hariv. This metre is not much popular in the two epics. 
But it has become a favourite mode of expression in the Puranas 
like the Bhagavata, the Padma and the Vishnu. 


h Mbh. XII. 303. 7-lO-g^¥r^;iT| ^ 1 .affT I 

fe-rr 2. 4-gy g 

ma. Uttira, 224, 18, (Anand^|ram^ San, Series^. 
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The poetry of the Puranas exhibits three different tunes 
in the use of metres, The earlier Puranas do not have a 
large number of them, while the later ones show a tendency to 
overemphasise the variety. The Puranas of more recent 
compilation have fallen back again on the Sloka metre paying 
no heed to the effect which the variety of metres has on the 
mind of the reader. Hence the later Puranas of encyclopaedic 
nature like the Agni, Garuda, Markandeya, Brihannaradlya, 
Bfihaddaharma and Brahmavaivarta have to some extent 
ignored the value of the fancy-metres as a means to literary 
accomplishment. 


^ ^ m: 11 

I 

^ W’ II 

One should meditate upon the Great Goddess in Her cosmic 
form as Gayatri, the mother of the Vedas. In the various 
limbs of Her body he should meditate on the several deties. 

Similarly the devotee should conceive in his own body the 
identity of the microcosm and the macrocosm. Regarding the 
body as a form of the Goddess Herself, he should meditate to 
become identified with Her. 

Those versed in the Vedas declare that one who does not 
share the nature of the deity can not worship the Deity. 
Therefore, to attain non-distinction with Him he should meditate 
upon the deities in his own body. 
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Th Myth 

Whea Prithu was born full-grown from the lifeless 
body of the wicked King Vena, the Gandharvas sang, 
the Siddhas showered the earth with sweet-scented flowers, 
and the Creator himself, Brahma, led all the greatest of the 
S to the scene with rejoicing. Preparations were begun 
immediately for the traditional Vedic rites, and the new 
monarch was enthroned to the delight of the inhabitants of his 

bpfiH ^iF the gods, who presented Prithu with gifts 

g eir respective stations. Despite the modest king’s 
protestations that he was not yet worthy of their eulogies, 
minstrels glonfied him in beautiful phrases, for the auspicious 

of Vishnf showed that he was a part manifestation 

. , come to restore dharma in the world. 
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On this happy occasion, however, Prithu came to know 
that all was not well in his realm. Those who dwelt in that 
land were emaciated from lack of food, merely empty shells, 
“even as trees with fire burning in the hollows of their trunks."^ 
Certainly this was through no fault of his ; he had just been 
acclaimed as raja, one who rules with the affection or love {am- 
raga) of his people. ^ The web of harraa in which the new king 
now found himself bound had been spun over long ages, and 
its direction had become apparent and inevitable two genera- 
tions earlier. 

Prithu’s grandfather Anga (literally, “the physical body”)* 
married Sunitha, the daughter of Death {mntgu), and the sole 
issue from that ill-fated marriage was Vena (literally, “anxious- 
ness, yearning, desire”).* That Vena was early in life peculiarly 
attached to his maternal grandfather is explicitly stated, as 
well as illustrated by stories of his boyhood. Taking up his 
bow and playing the role of a hunter, he would kill innocent 
deei;, in the woods to no purpose. Worse than that, he would 
violently strangle children of his own age at play. King Ahga 
attempted to correct his son by various forms of punishment, 
but to no avail. Disgusted with his home, the emperor arose 
one night unobserved and departed. Though Ahga’s ministers 
and friends were grief-stricken and searched the entire globe, 
they were unable to find any trace of him. Recognizing the 
need for a king, the sages reluctantly chose his son Vena to 
occupy the throne. 

His preoccupation with mortality became even more in- 
tense when Vena became the sovereign. Intoxicated by this new 
power, the haughty but insecure king issued a proclamation ; 
“You must not perform any sacrifices, or make gifts or pour 

L Bhagavata PurSna IV. 17. 10. 

2. So explained in. Vayu Parana 62, though there is no etymological 
justification, The two terms are derived from different roots, 

3. Monier Monier- Williams, A SamJcrit-BngUak Dictionary (Oxford; 
At the'Clarendon Press, 1899), p. 7, 

4. lbid»f p. 1018. 
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oblations into the sacred fire, 0 twice-boni ones.”® And 
when a group of sages approached Vena to counsel him against 
such foolish and dangerous action, the rash young monarch 
angrily retorted that as the king, he was the lord of all and 
the sustainer of the people. No longer was the elixin of 
immortality {soyna) to be offered to the gods ; Vena was deter- 
mined that henceforth it should be his. “Therefore worship 

me, 0 Brahmins, through religious rites, and bear offerings 
to me.”® 


At this the sages decided thht Vena was no longer fit to 
e king, and they killed with their marnlras that one who had 
•ready destroyed himself by his own attitude toward God.' 

eir deed was at best, however only a palliative. They had 
ar y retnrned to the River Sarasvatl (i. e., the Goddess of 
Learmng) to resume their meditation when they perceived a 

by thieves and Ah, . tet was caused 

kingdom. The orrctATgote '’“''A 

cboked°" ntt 

-fertile land Retrt' t” 

fbey seized him and churned"'hrieff 

arose from this arhn i y- vigorously.® There 

limbs, red hair, an^'^thl^'cn^ exceptionally short 

— , eharred stake/ 


fi 7AM V apaiv. 14.6. 

IV. 14.28. 

, . specific method of 

Aw A “ ~ '• ” 

r 

other eources^reld^'ITh^T 
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He bowed low and, being frightened, said to the sages, ‘‘What 
shall I do ? They said, ‘'Sit down” (nishlda), and therefore 
he became known by the name Nishada. He took upon himself 
the terrible sins of Vena even while being born, and thus the 
wickedness of the dead ruler was extracted. Next the sages 
grasped Vena s right arm and from this churning was born the 
mighty and good King Prithu upon whom the responsibility 
now lay to restore life and orderliness to the realm. 

Pondering the pitiful plight of his subjects, Prithu 
reasoned that their affliction was due to Earth herself, who’ had 
withheld the nourishing food from them. In great anger, he 
fitted an arrow to his bow and went forth to slay Earth, just 
as Siva had with a single arrow pierced the Tripura.® Seeing 
the king thus, Earth assumed the form of a cow and fled from 
his wrath. Prithu, with his arrow still poised, gave chase 
through all the quarters of the earth, the heavens, sky, and 
even the underworld. Finally Earth, unable to find refuge 
anywhere from the king’s single-minded pursuit, stopped and 
addressed him. She began by flattering Prithu with sweet 
phrases, appealing to his knowledge of dJiarma, his graciousness 
and his kindness, and then concluded : “If* you destroy me, 
an undecaying boat on which the entire universe rests, how 
could you support yourself and all these created beings on the 
surface of waters ?”^® 

The response was a restatement of the original intention 
to kill Earth, but now the tone and the identity of the speaker 
seem to have subtly changed. For as the reply ended — “I shall 
support the creatures by the sheer strength of my yogic power”- 
Earth was seized with great trembling and terror, and bowed 
reverently with folded hands. “Glory to the Supreme person 
(j)itmlia)...by whom ihave been created,” she said submissively, 

9. Vid. Bhrigavata Puraua VII. 10 for one version of this famous legend. 
5iva Tripurantaka is the subject of a magai6oent sculptured scene in Gave XV 
atEItira; the same story is depicted h little leas dramatically in a relief ia 
Cave XVI, the famous Kailasa Temple » 

IQ. Bhagavata Puraija IV. 17. 2|. 
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recognizing that her assailant was not merely the earthly king 
but the Lord Himself acting through Prithu.^‘ 

After a lengthy eulogy of that Transcendent Self which 
had been revealed to her, Earth once more addresses King 
Prithu, but in the light of that revelation. She humbly 
suggests that the ancient sages discovered and tested the 
methods for realization of human goals, and that anyone foolb 
shly attempting to accomplish his purpose more quickly by an 
alternative way is foredoomed to failure. She explains that 
the nourishing food had been withheld since it was being misused 
by impious persons who had not undertaken any religious vows. 
Earth had devoured the food to save it from complete annihila- 
tion. “0 thou hero with strong arms,... select a proper calf, 
a fit milk-pail, and one to draw the milk. Then full of love 
for the calf, I will provide for you in the form of sweet milk 
the nourishing food desired by living beings. 0 powerful king, 
remove my ruggedness and make me level so that I 

may produce milk, the source of all vegetation, equally all 
around.”^^ 

Taking for h’is calf Svayambhuva Mahu, the first son of 
the Creator Brahma, and using his own palms as the milk-pail, 
Pdthu received from Earth all the ' oshadMs (medicinal herbs ; 
also, annual plants which die after becoming ripe). After him 
all other created beings — sages, gods, demons, serpents, even trees 
and mountains — each group bringing its distinctive calf and 
milk-pail, drew from the cow milk in the form of the primary 

11. This seems to be the only possible interpretation of IV. 17. 28-35 
which both maintains fidelity to the actual ibext and at the same time provides 
a basis for understanding the important attitudinal changes that take place 
at this climactic moment in Earth and, subsequently, Prithu. According to 
this theory, Prithu’s self (ego) is temporarily displaced in 22-27 by the 
greater Self. 

12. Cf. Bhagavad Gita 2.18 el passim, where samatva (equanimity, 
even.mindedness) is a key concept, Prom this perspective, "ruggedness” may 
be interpreted as imbalance of the Psychic forces. 

13. Bhagavata Pqrant^ IV. 18. 9-11 ■; Vishuu Pqraxia I 13, 39- 
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objects of their desires,’* for “Earth is a wish-fulfilling cow” 

(hamadugha).^^ 

King Prithu now used his bow for constructive purposes,’® 
uprooting or crushing mountains with it, and mostly levelling 
{samd) the surface of the whole earth.*’ Thus he was reconciled 
with Earth, who had been transformed into a Teamaduglia, and 
full of delight and parental love, he addressed her as his 
daughter 

Before the advent of Prithu, people had no conception 
of different kinds of dwellings. Villages, hamlets, and other 
cooperative communities of a semi-autonomous nature were 
completely unknown to them. The ruler was able to effect a 
new unity in diversity by planning and building habitations 

14. The symbolic significance of the calf and milk-pail brought by each 
category of creatures, and the product of Earth received by each, is interesting 
in itsself, but tangent to the development of the main theme, 

15. Bhfigavata Puraaa IV. 18.26; cf. 18.28 and 19.7. The hiimadugha 
of this legend is psychologically the equivalent of the desire-satisfying **cow 
of plenty,*’ Kamadhenu, produced at the time of the churning of th a Ocean 
of Milk ; cf. Matsya Purana 248-50, Bhagavata PuriEna \T1I. 9 1, and meiny 
other eourues. 

16. On the symbolism of the bow, cf. Mundaka Upanishad If. 2. 3-4 ; 

STT^F^r ll^ll 

gjrcJir wn 1 

iivii 

Taking as the bow the Upanishad, the great weapon, 
fix in it the arrov7 sharpened by meditation. 

Drawing it with a mind filled with That, 0 fair youth, 
penetrate that Imperishable as the target. 

The pranava [the mystical syllable aum] is the bow ; the arrow is one’s 
self [dtmm ] ; Brahman is spoken of as the target. 

That [i. e., Brahman] is to be penetrated with unfaltering aim ; one must 
become united with That even as the arrow [is united with its target]. 

17. InViahijiu Purana I. 13.31, this feat precedes the milking. It is 
clear from a psychological point of view that the "milking of the cow’ ’ and 
the '‘levelling of the earth” must proceed simultaneously for either to be fully 
effective. 

18. I. 6., since she had been “brought to life” by bijn. The rpfereppe i? 
flet merely etiological. 
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of every kind over the entire earth for all the subjects of his 
realm, and everything was done “with due regard for propriety." 
He even taught the inhabitants how to dig mines for themselves. 
Within this orderly arrangement they began to live comfortably 
in peace, prosperity, and security.’® 


To capitalize upon the advances made thus far one 
further thing was needful, and to this the monarch next turned 
his attention. He consecrated himself at the bank of the 
Sarasvatl River in preparation for the performance of one 
hundred horse-sacrifices [hayumedha, ; the same as aSvamedha) to 
set the seal upon his conquest of chaos and restoration of 
productivity in his kingdom. As the festivities progressed in 
grandeur and intensity, Indra became increasingly jealous, for 
he realized that they would obscure his own position and 
achievements.^® Accordingly, he began to put obstacles in the 
way ■ of the ceremonies and, when this tactic did not suffice to 
curtail the rites, he stole the sacrificial animal at the final 
ahamedh, himself remaining invisible to the people. The sage 
Atri, however, detected Indra hastening through the sky and 
urged Prithu’s son to kill hira.^^ When the young warrior 
took up the chase, Indra assumed a disguise of matted locks 
and was all covered with ashes, and the prince mistook him 
for piety incarnate and withheld his arrow. Again Atri 

19. Ths legend of Prithu as found in the Visbr,iu Puraiia coi. eludes on 
this note. 


, earliest Vedic record, Indra represents conscious mind-power. 

f .K or the five sensory organs. Sometimes a 

1 erentiationis made, with these five organs [jnnnendriy a iii )'bQiag 
mpanie y the five organs of actions (iiamendriydni)— larynx, hand. 

There are important parallels in ths Hebrew 
Yahweh and the GreocRoman Zeus- Jupiter. 

thno ^ devourer' ; Rig Veda II. 8.5) was the father of Soma and 

Tr Hendhe functions as a 

‘ Kah-aspeefc of the unconscioiig. To outward 

appearances the friAn/i r 

he wishes the destrueUon f 

all emhror** j t ‘consciousness and the return of the hero to the 

«»king’ib6love4sOT,°^* “PProaeh Ppthu directly, bpt work? through 
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prevailed upon him, and this time Indra disappeared from the 
youth’s view, leaving the horse behind him. Pfithu’s son 
returned the animal to the sacrificial grounds, and was from that 
time known as Vijitasva, “the conqueror, or controller of the 
horse.” 

Even yet Indra had no intention of permitting the 
hundredth aSvamedha to be consummated successfully and, under 
cover of a thick darkness which he created, again stole the 
horse. Since he was unable to break the golden chain with 
which it had been secured to the sacrificial post, he had to carry 
these along as well. Again Atri saw Indra and directed Prithu’s 
son to go after him. The hero hesitated, however, for Indra 
held prominently in his hand a human skull (hpala) and a 
hliatvanga (a type of club, considered to be the weapon of §iva 
the destroyer). At the insistent urging of Atri, Vijitasva 
discharged an arrow in violent rage. Indra thereupon gave up 
the horse and his form and stood hidden in his heaven (mr, 
the “realm of light”), while the son of Prithu again returned to 
his father's sacrifice with the horse. 

By now a degree of dissension was developing within the 
kingdom, as shown by the fact that some of the people affected 
the garb of Indra. Prithu, discovering what had been happen- 
ing to the sacrificial rites, furiously snatched up an arrow to 
strike at Indra himself. But the priests^® prevented his impetu- 
ous outburst, saying that they would invoke the presence of 
Indra with powerful mantras and throw him into the sacrificial 
fire as an oblation. In a fit of rage and indignation, they had 
just begun their rite when Brahma suddenly appeared before 
them. He reminded them that yajfia (sacrifice) was but another 
name of the Indra whom they were bent on destroying, and that 
the gods being worshipped in th e sacrifice were all only forms of 

22. Bhsgavata Parana IV. 19.23-25 is obviously a elumsy attempt on 
the part of some later writer to utilize this portion of the Pj. ithu legend in 
fighting a heretical sect. Similarly, the speech of Brahma has been subject to 
interpolations in vss. 35*38, 

23. JRitvija, from fita+naj. Hence, those in charge of propriety of 
orderliness in sacrifice. 
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Indra, who in turn was a manifestation of the Lord Himself. 
Then the Creator addressed Prithu. : “It is not fit for you to be 
angry with the great Indra, who is your second self.a* He 
asked the king to consider the harm already done (in the foim 
of disunity) by Indra’s interference with the final aSmmedlia and 
Prithu’s insistence on its completion, and suggested that he 
brood no more over the incident but have due regard for the 

welfare of the world. 

Accepting the advice of Brahma, Prithu desisted from the 
sacrifice and, by bestowing affection on, Indra, effected a truce 
with him. Once more the kingdom waxed in prosperity, and the 
gods showered their boons on the valiant and wise king. The 
Lord Himself appeared with Indra, and the latter, ashamed of 
his conduct, tendered his apologies and was embraced by Prithu. 
Thus King Prithu became the first illustrious sovereign {adi-raja) 
over this entire earth and, having established an unequalled 
reputation, eventually attained to the highest realm. 

The Qommentary 

One invariable trait of a living myth is its susceptibility 
to interpretation on many different levels. The present 
story, for example, may be meaningfully approached cosmo- 
logically as symbolizing the re-creation of the world, in 
which case it forms a parallel to the most obvious elucidation of 
the ubiquitous flood legend.'^® Or it may be rendered sociologi- 
cally as an allegorical representation of the “man of the hour” 
or, in Toynbee’s terminology, the ‘’creative minority” meeting the 
challenge posed by a particular civilization in crisis. Still 
another exegesis may be made from a psychological viewpoint, 
and if the latter is the method followed here,' it must not be 
construed as barring other equally valid renderings. 

The legend of Prithu relates to that critical phase in 
the life of the individual which Carl Jung has so often 

24. Bhiigavata Parana IV. 19.33. 

25. Cf. Suryakanta, The Mood Legend in Sanskrit Literature (Delhi: 
8. Chand and Co., 1950). 
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characterized as the time of supreme psychological importance — 
the individuation process. That Prithu’s unique task as a 
hero-saviour is to effect a reconciliation and rebirth and thus 
to become “the first fruits of those who have fallen asleep” 
is hinted by his name.'*® Prithu comes from a form of the 
root prath, and signifies one who extends, increases, unfolds, 
discloses, reveals, or gives light.*’ In terms of the microcosm 
of the psyche, Prithu represents the conscious ego-complex 
capable of the arduous and dangerous dual process of integra- 
tion-differentiation which is essential to psychic wholeness 
i. e., ultimate realization of the self. 

Angaisthe first . “ruler” to be considered. As his name 
implies [mga, “the limbs of the body”), he created an imbalance 
in the psychic forces by giving to consciousness an excessive 
masculine emphasis upon physical strength, activity, the 
extraversiou of rajas gum. In youth and early manhood such 
a pattern is not per se unwholesome. 

The man in the first half of life, with its biological 
orientation, can usually, thanks to the youthfulness of 
his whole organism, afford to expand his life and 
make something of it that is generally serviceable.^® 

The compensatory function of the unconscious is revealed 
in the role of Anga’s wife, who symbolizes the absolute negation 
of physical vitality, death, or tamas gum in its ultimate form. 
The subservience of the wife, or in other language the relative 
dormancy of the unconscious, is disturbed by the absence of 
any change in the ruler as time passes. So in the deep womb 
of the feminine unconscious an autonomous complex began 
to develop, eventually being born in the conscious sphere to 
challenge the one-sidedness of the ego. 

26. I Corinthians 15:20. The term adi in Piithn’s n ornmn n apjthot, 
uditaja, has in addition to the sense of primary position in time the atemporal 
connotation of fon» et origo. 

27. Mon ier- Williams, op, cU , pp, 646-46, 678. 

28. C. G. Jung, Contributions to Analytical Psychology (New York; 
Harcourt, Brace atrd Co., 1928), p. 69. 
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Anga proved impotent against the onslaught of Vena, 
anxiety, and with his effectiveness as a ruler no longer able 
to be maintained, disappeared from his central position. At 
this the sages, who represent human wisdom at its best, 
reluctantly crowned Vena. It may be regarded as a common- 
place to remark at this point that the enthronement of a 
neurosis prevented complete psychic disintegration and permitted 
a degree of adaptability and integration, however inadequate 
and inevitably self-defeating it became in the course of events. 
Jung’s characterization is particularly apt in this regard : 

A neurosis has really come to an end when it has 
overcome the wrongly oriented ego. The neurosis itself 
is not healed; it heals us. The man is ill, but the illness 
is an attempt of nature to heal him. We can therefore 
learn a great deal for the good of our health from the 
illness itself, and,, that which appears to the neurotic 
person as absolutely to be rejected is just the part which 
contains the true gold which we should otherwise never 
’ have found.*’ 


In the light of this analysis. Vena’s rejection of sacrifice 
IS the natural and expected consequence. Dying to one’s self 
was exactly the necessity of which he w'as incapable. 


Vena is a vivid picture of ahamJcara (“I-am-ness”) in its 
most negative and ultimately destructive form, an ego-complex 
is^ iinwi ling to accept its conditional nature. He is the 

m inteut upon extending itself infinitely into an “I will 
e, yet cognmnl of the temporally limited validity of the 
assertion, was.” Bnt the basic anxiety resulting from an 
aw^euess of the mortality of the physical body is incapable 
o funchcmng for any length of time as a center of integration. 

the ’’T a aptt'tfnally dead, as the story states, 

merely brought about ^physical death, although 

ZmlnWlmtST Pmholer 8aSaawartig.ii Lage dw P.yohothMapie," 

l»«a), P.SS. ’ * ftf"” York; Pantheon Book., 
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with the naive assumption that a cure had been effected and 
that progress might ensue without any ruler at all. 

The grave error in what Jung has labelled the “reduc* 
tionist” method of therapy became apparent as soon as the 
sages had retired to their home. “In neurosis psychic energy 
is present, but undoubtedly it is there in an inferior and 
unserviceable form.”®® The reductive treatment acted as a solvent 
of this inferior form and by it was obtained free but neutral 
energy, without any teleological orientation. “For the neurotic 
to lose his neurosis is tantamount to losing his object in life, 
whereby life is robbed of its 2est and its meaning.”®^ 


The dust of utter confusion that covered the land is 
obviously symbolic of total psychic collapse. There was no 
potential ruler in the entire realm of consciousness. That the 
conscious forces were unable of themselves to restore order is 
shown by the sages’ decision to churn the arms of the dead 
king. They had no idea of the outcome, but could only hope 
that “the grace of God” might be operative as a result of their 
active expression of need and total dependence. Yet there 
seems to exist within consciousness some dim intuitive reali- 
zation of a distinction between the forces making for wholeness 
and those producing further fragmentation, for the sages were 
able to recognize Nishada as a tamasie evolute, set him to one 
side, and continue the churning. And the very fact that Nishada 
is not immediately destroyed, but is retained in the conscious 
sphere in an inactive role, is to be taken as testimony that the 
forces of healing have gained the ascendancy. Nishada is 
sent as a test of the sincerity of the conscious desire for healing 
and willingness to undertake the heroic adventure. 

Pfithu is then given to consciousness as a new creative 
center. He is, of course, to occupy the position of the ego, 
but his qualifications for the task ahead are promising. To be 

30. C. G. Jung, Two Eseaya on Analytical Psychology (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1953), pp. 46-47. 

31. Jung, “Zur gegenwartigen Lage der Psychotherapie,” p. 10, quoted 
ip Jaeobi, op. cit., p. 85. 
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sure, Prithu is from one perspective a direct continuation of 
the line of Ahga and Vena, a constellation of those psychic 
factors which in their particular fusion and utilization had 
brought only disaster. There must be a continuation of perso- 
nality ; redemption is always a process of transformation, not 
replacement, of the existent psyche. But Prithu, the son of 
Vena, is significantly also informed by the Divine. He is, in 
the terms of the myth, a “part manifestation of Vishnu”. That 
is, the ego now contains an additional element which was 
formerly lacking, the vision or seed of psychic wholeness. In 
still another frame of reference, if Nishada represents tamas gum, 
Prithu is to be understood as an incarnation of rajas gum with 
the essential stabilizing influence of sattva added.^^ 

The task assigned to Prithu is cast in the traditional 
heroic mould.®® He must take upon himself the work of a 
re-creation of the universe, an ordering of chaos parallel to that 
primal creation which took place in the eternal beginning. 
He is to be the agent of the birth dw'osv (i.e., again arid from 
above). To be worthy of the crown of success, he must meet 
and effect a working relationship with the Mother and the 
Father, represented respectively by the Earth-cow and Indra. 

The first phase of necessary activity for Prithu involves 
a counteracting of the libido-regression which has produced 
starvation of the conscious faculties. Only then will sufficient 
psychic energy be made available to essay the still more difficult 
missions ahead. For the beginning of the attack to release the 
dammed-up energy the hero has to muster every bit of energy 
still under conscious control to a single sharp point. Whether 
Prithu s arrow be interpreted in a traditional Hindu manner 
as the symbolic result of concentrated meditation or from the 
point of view of depth psychology, its meaning is ultimately 
the same.®* In the latter orientation, the arrow is symbolic 

32. In the Divine Trinity, Vishnu, the Preserver, represents sattva guna, 
vid. Bhfigavata Puraua I. 2. 23. 

SX _ Cf. Joseph Campbell, The Hero with a Thousand Faces (New York ! 
Pantbeoa Books, 1949), 416 pp. ; especially pp. 97-171. 

He Vide supra, in, 15 . 
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of the male organ, and the feminine must be fertilized so that 
offspring may result.^® 

In this connection the significance of Pjithu’s son in the 
later development of the legend becomes apparent. He 
represents the offspring of the union between Prithu, the ruling 
complex of the conscious mind, and the Earth-cow, the feminine 
unconscious in its creative aspect. The son does not, however, 
represent the total integration of the “Wonderful Boy” or 
“Child-Savior” archetype, since it is the ego rather than the 
Father-God imago to whom he traces his paternity.®® Thus he 
almost brings Prithu to destruction by shooting his arrow at 
Indra, though unbidden by Prithu to take such a role. The 
son in this instance represents the seed of rebellion, the 
Luciferian element in the non-ego realm of consciousness. His 
unsuccessfulness in the attack upon Indra is on the surface 
apparently due to one of two reasons : (1) his own trembling 
from emotional rage, making the sharp point concentration 
go amiss, or (2) Indra’s extreme agility and elusiveness (i.e., 
the “grace of God”). But the battle is not in the last analysis 
for the son to fight, but rather for his father, the ruler. Only the 
father has the arrow strong enough to do the job, and for this 
reason Brahma does not order Prithu, but requests him to 
desist, pointing out that the destruction of the power of the 
conscious mind would be the inevitable result of ill-advised 
hostility. Indra, the master of the indriyas needs to become 
a cooperating partner, not to be destroyed. 

When Prithu aimed his arrow at the Earth, she took the 
form of a cow and tried to elude him. The scene is a dramatic 
illustration of the ambivalence of the Great Mother, a theme 
which has been given full expression in Hindu conceptions of 

35 Note thdt the oonsoious mind, as compared to the unconscious, is 
always masculine. On arrow-symbolism, vid, G. G. Jung, Symbols of Transform^ 
ation (New York ; Pantheon Books, 1936), pp. 288-92. 

36. Vid* C. G. Jung and C. Kerenyi, ^Essays on a Science of Mythology" 
(New York : Pantheon Books, 1949), ^‘Psychology of the Child -Archetype^* 
pp. 97-1 19. Cf. Rig Veda VI, 70.3 : 
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the Goddess, and which is developed as the episode of Pfithu 
and the Earth-cow progresses. Although trying to escape from 
the king, Earth does so under the outward aspect of that 
suggestive Vedic symbol of docility and willing providence, the 
all-nourishing gomata (mother cow).®'' She is here woman as the 
arch-temptress, the bewitching object and potential fulfiller of 
all desires {kmadhnu). 

Prithu was persistent in his pursuit, and even when the 
cow stopped he stood unflinching with his arrow poised through 
her empty flattery and seductive entreaties. Perceiving the 
sincerity and the power of her adversary, she suddenly became 
conciliatory and suggested the means whereby the nourishing 
flow of milk might be reactivated. The calves that had to be 
brought to stimulate the love of the cow represent, of course 
powerful archetypal images through which each aspect of the 
conscious mind could receive the requisite psychic energy ia 
various serviceable forms. For instance, Prithu’s “calf” was 
Svayambhuva Manu, the progenitor of the species of mankind, 
his “milk-pail” was his own hands, symbolizing acceptance of 
the conditional state of humanity, and the “milk” was received 
in the form of curative plants which had to be put to immediate 
use lest they decay {oshadJiis}. The sages brought Brihaspati, 
the preceptor of the gods, and received the holy Veda in the 
organs of hearing, speech, and mind. The carnivorous beasts 
received flesh for milk in the pail of their body, using the lion, 
the king of beasts, as the calf, and so on. 


Again the theme of ambivalence is stressed. Earth had 
withheld the energy from all, and now all are represented at 
the m ilking, not only those creatures regarded as morally good 


37. Of. Hathor, the oow-mother ia Egyptian mythology. One of the 

y approaobes to Vedic cow-syrobolisro is fullv frpfl+ori q • a u * ^ 
On ihp fn j. , is luuy treated m Sri Aurobindo. 

^ ^AeFeda (Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram 1966) nn 
I (New York: Pantheon Books* 1^65 Neumann, The Qn at Mother 
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but the apparently destructive forces as well.*® “Holiness is 
wholeness,” as Josef Goldbrnnner has perceptively stated,*® and 
the path of becoming which leads to integration consists 
in progressive recognition of and identification with the para- 
doxical qualities of the human psyche (i. e , reality), rather 
than their denial and consequent projection. C. P. Ramaswarai 
Aiyar arrives at the same conclusion : 

One of the greatest lessons that the Epics and the Puranas 
teach us is .the composite character of human nature. They 
bring to us the fundamental thought that man is composed of 
good and evil elements and that not even the greatest is exempt 
from this alloy.*® 

With the renewal of creative harmony between the uncon- 
scious and the ego and the restoration of libido to the conscious 
sphere, the work of revivification was able to proceed. Prithu 
excised or reduced to proper dimensions those forces which were 
productive of excessive conscious imbalances and inhibited the 
even distribution of psychic energy.* * The building of villages 
and dwellings is symbolic of a functional diversity within the 
over-all unity provided by a single ruler. It is interesting to 
observe that the process of establishing order included the 
granting of a sizable degree of autonomy to the subjects. The 
aiiraja having functioned as the “once-for-all” pathfinder, he 
taught the people how to dig their own mines, that is, how to 
gain direct access to the life-giving energies of the unconscious 
for themselves. 

The Prithu legend in the Vishnu and Vayu Puranas 
concludes with the milking of the Earth-cow. Their version, 

38. Cf. Matthew 5:45 : '-For h© makes his sun rise oa the evil and 
on the good, and sends rain on the just and on the unjust/’ 

39. Josef Groldbrunner, EoUneas is Wholeness (New York : Pantheon 
Books, 1966). 

40. 0. P. Kamaswami Aiyar, “Some Thoughts on the Puranas,*’ 
jPrahuddha BhaMa^ LVITI (February, 1953), 89. 

41. Cf. Isaiah 40:4; “Every valley shall be lifted up, and every 
moTintaiii and hill be made low ; the uneven ground shall become level, and 
the rough places a plain.’’ 
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differing only in minor details from the Bhagavata Parana 
account to this point, may well represent an earlier form of the 
story. A still earlier, perhaps the original, nucleus of the 
episode of the milking of the Earth is traceable in the Atharva 
Veda (VIII. 10), where the cow is called Viraj and PrithI Vainya 
(son of Vena) is the third of eight who draw her milk. Prior 
to the Atharva Veda, the name of Prithu, son of Vena, is 
mentioned in B-ig Veda VIII. 9.10, and Big Veda X.148 is 
attributed to him. The Satapatha Brahmana (V. 3. 5. 4) 
contains a characterisation of Prithu as the “first anointed 
king,” equivalent to the adirajci epithet in the Puranic versions. 
The latter three references prove by their very brevity and lack 
of detail that the king was a well-known figure from earliest 
literary times, but there is no way of determining in what form 
the present legend was associated with him, if at all. 

However the legend may have evolved, from a psychologi- 
cal viewpoint it is clear that its continuation in the performance 
of the ahamedhas and the meeting with Indra is justifiable, 
meaningful, and even essential, Prithu has successfully met the 
first challenge on the path to individuation. But an insidious 
danger arises at this stage of the developmental process, insidious 
because it is so “natural” and therefore unrecognised. This is 
the inescapable peril that Jung has termed “psychic inflation.” 
The new creativity which has come as a result of the encounter 
with the unconscious is attributed to the cleverness of the 
conscious self. 

For a while a man goes about feeling semi-divine, sure 
of himself and sure of his way, ready to advise anybody and 
everybody on what they ought to do. Something comes to 
puncture his blown-out balloon of self-admiration ; and suddenly 
he is nothing, less than nothing 

Seen in retrospect, this running between the opposites of 
nmesis is a highly salutary discipline For most 

p _ . PurSya is generally coDceded to represent very early 

arapio tradition. Cf, Devendrakumar Rajaram Fatil, Cultural Hiatoi'y from 
«• dj/M Purana (Poona ; Deooan OoUege, 1946), pp. 3, 134-35, 162.63. 
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people it is the only way of coming to a fundamental realization, 
absolutely necessary to wholeness, vis. that a man cannot create 

himself ; he can only be created : and without the creative 
process is nothing.^® 

This is the lesson which must still be learned by Pfithui 
He has not yet effected a reconciliation with the gods; Earth 
has become a partner, but not the Heavens. To become fully 
human, Prithu must recognize not only the grandeur but also 
the misery of man. 


After the process of differentiation had been virtually 
completed, the people of the land began to live in prosperity, 
and Prithu consecrated himself for the performance of one 
bundled asvamedh'is. The jealousy of Indra was aroused, since 
that number of sacrifices was his exclusive prerogative as king 
of the gods.** Twice Indra intervened at the final asvmedha 
and, iunknown to Prithu, stole the sacrificial horse. And 
twice Prithu’s son pursued him and restored the horse to the 
ceremonial site without, however, effecting any solution of the 
basic conflict. Fortunately for all, Brahma intervened before 
the priests and Prithu could make good their threats against 
India, and the rites were curtailed with the hundredth 
aSvamedha remaining unfinished. A subsequent reconciliation 
was brought about on the initiative of Prithu. who bestowed 
affection on Indra, and the latter in turn apologized for his 

conduct. As a result, the entire universe flourished in a manner 
unequalled in former times. 

The roles of the various actors in this tense drama need 
to be clearly delineated in order to arrive at an understanding 
of its significance. Prithu still represents the central power 
in the individuating psyche. It would be slightly incorrect to 
refer to him as the ego, since by this time the dissolution 
(or extension) of the ego has been partially accomplished in 

43. P. W. Martin, Experiment in Depth; o Study of the Work of Jung, 
Eliot, and Toynbee (New York: Pantheon Books, 1965), p. 211. 

44. Vayu Puraija 64, 5-8. 
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the process of integrating the unconscious forces. Thus he is 
both less than and more than mere ego, but has manifestly 
become the victim of a psychic inflation comparable to that 
which ended more tragically in the parallel Greek myths of 
Icarus and Phaethon.^® The ultimate success of Pyithu is 
due to the last-minute intervention of Brahma who as the 
Creator, consistently represents the wholesome drive toward 
individuation and progressive . unfoldment whenever he appears 
in the story. Even the priests, who like the sages stand for 
human wisdom at its best, were misled at the crucial moment 
into desiring the extinction of Indra, although in contrast to 
Prithu’s extreme wrath they seem to represent a return to 
rationality. But rationality and rationalization are very 
closely related, and the presence of strong emotion is sufficient 
to transform ^ the first imperceptibly into the second. Murder 
received a self-delusory approval when it could be regarded 
as “justifiable homicide.” 


It has already been intimated that Piithu’s son is indicative 
of the beginnings of a split in the psychic integrity. Despite 
the progressive achievements of his father, he obviously 
remained altogether too much under the influence of his 


mother, the Unconscious, or he would have been able to detect 
the single flaw in Atri as an adviser in the present instance. 
Atri was, of course, renowned from Vedic times as a great rishi, 
author of many hymns in praise of the gods, father of Soma 
and son of Brahma. But when the sacrificial horse was stolen, 
^tn alone was able to see Indra “under cover of a thick 
^ arkness , a certain cue to his alignment as a “son of darkness” 
m this particular stage of the spiritual path. If Atri’s way 
prevailed, the unstable and hard-won partial selfhood 
repre sented by Prithu, bereft of its strongest ally against the 


conquer tha heavens ended in his falling into 

and would have serZ 

ttmrderholt. ^eus slain him with a 
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Unconscious, would eventually have been swallowed up -in that 
dark, all-engulfing chasm. 

But what of the strange part played by Indr a in this 
legend ? Is there any justification for what appears at first 
reading to be the infantile behavior of a jealous and powerful 
miscreant ? Within the limits of this paper the answer can 
only be summarized, for a full discussion would necessitate 
a detailed examination of the entire complex development of 
the concept of Indr a, from Vedic times to the numerous Puranic 
stories in which he figures prominently. There is a strand of 
continuity throughout, however, and it provides the key to his 
role in the legend of Prithu. From the hard-fighting soma- 
quaffing, vigorours deity of the Sig Vedic hymns to the blustering, 
sometimes arrogant or conceited, yet always courageous king 
of the gods in the Puranas, the invariable emphasis is upon 
extraverted masculinity. He represents all those qualities which 
are traditionally most prized in men— physical strength, bravery, 
self-reliance, ambition— developed to their symbolic utmost. 

Indra’s designation as the ruler of the organs of sense and 
action suggests analysis in term of J ung’s psychological types. 
Jung has distinguished four functions of the psyche— Sensation 
(establishes “the fact something is there”). Thinking (“gives 
the interpretation of that which is perceived”). Feeling (“esta- 
blisbes the value of the object”), and Intuition (the “immediate 
awareness of relationships”).^® 

By psychological function I understand a certain 
form of psychic activity that remains theoretically the 
same under varying circumstances. From the energic 
standpoint a function is a phenomenal form of libido which 
theoretically remains constant in much the same way as 
physical force can be considered as the form or momentary 
manifestation of physical energy.^' 

46, The definitions of the four functions are from C. G. Jung, “Psycho- 
logical Factors Determining Human Behaviour” Factors Determining Euman, 
Behavior (Cambridge, Mass : Harvard University Press, 1936), pp. 60-61, 

47, C. G. Jung, Psychological Types (New Yorl?, 5arcQurfc, Brace 
Cg., 1923) p. 547 . 
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As a matter of experience and observation Jung postulates a 
compensatory relationship between pairs of functions, and further 
submits that in each idividual a primary and a secondary 
function will be emphasized. Their opposite and complementary 
functions will tend to be relegated to the unconscious.^® 

In the case of Indra, the following diagram is enlighten- 
ing.*® 



The strong outgoing emphasis on sensation, coupled with a 
secondary thinking function, relegates to the unconscious 
the feeling and intuitional functions. Morality is basically 
an exercise of the function of feeling, as Jung defines 
the term, since moral judgments have to do with values, and 
values are undeterminable by the use of the thinking or sensa- 
tion functions alone. For his mastery over the organs of sense 
and action, therefore, Indra must pay in the form of diminished 
moral sensitivity. The amount of libido available in the human 
psyche being limited, over-development in one area inevitably 
produces under-development in another. And insofar as Indra 
identifies totally with the masculine conscious functions, a 

48. ladividuation may be defined from this viewpoint as the conscious 
integration and balancing of the activities of the four functions* 

. 49* Adapted from Martin, op, p. 23* 
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conclusion suggested not only by his own activity but by the 
relative unimportance in mythology of his feminine counterpart 
( i. e., his wife Indranl ), the unrecognized compensatory functions 
in the feminine unconscious must either be projected into the 
environment or, more characteristically, erupt in sudden 
“irrational” outbursts. 

The foregoing anlysis of Indra’s personality discloses his 
similarity to Yahweh, the Old Testament god, in the Biblical 
story of J ob. 

The character thus revealed fits a personality who 
can only convince himself that he exits through his relation 
to an object. Such dependence on the object is absolute 
when the subject is totally lacking in self-reflection and 
therefore has no insight into himself. It is as if he existed 
only by reason of the fact 'that he has an object which 
assures him that he is really there. 

It is assuredly no coincidence that Indra is the recipient 
of more than 250 IjLig Vedic hymns, a number exceeded only by 
those in praise of Agni. He needs constant praise and propiti- 
ation to reassure him of his own greatness and importance to 
others, and in order to dispel that subtle and Satanic seed of 
doubt within him, resulting from the violence done to the uncon- 
scious functions and memories of the sometimes unfortunate effects 
of past fits of jealousy or temper. In short, Indra’s apparent 
irrationality or immorality is due to the totally repressed 
unconscious, the feminine side, for despite the fact that Indra 
symbolizes conscious mind-power, he often acts impulsively, 
i. e., without conscious forethought. 

Prithu can benefit from his fortuitous encounter with Indra 
for, as a potential victim of psychic inflation, he is desperately 
in need of exactly what Indra has to offer. The extreme peril 
to the king at this stage is not the aroused hostility of Indra, 
but the life-strangling warmth and tender solicitude of the 

60. ' C. G. Jung, Psychology and Religion : West and J^ast ( New YotE 
Pantheon Books, 1958 ), ‘'Answer to Job,” p. 372, 

27 
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Great Mother. Only a strong and extraverted asseration of 
conscious mind-power in an endeavor to regain a firm hold on 
external reality can save him from the deceptively comfortable 
grip of the unconscious. Although Prithu began by resenting 
Indra and foolishly challenging the god in just the area where 
the latter excelled, physical strength, he was persuaded by 
Brahma to desist from such a fruitless undertaking which could 
only conclude in self-destruction. 

At the same time, Indra can learn from Prithu who, once 
he has renounced his animosity toward the god, represents a 
keener degree of consciousness based upon self-reflection. 
Indra has never come to terms with his need for such circum- 
spection, because he has seldom met an insuperable obstacle 
that would force him to hesitate and hence to turn his energies 
inward. _ When the situation has arisen, he has been content 
to suffer some embarrassment or loss of face, but not to seek 
the deeper remedy which would make a recurrence impossible. 
In th^ final analysis, Prithu emerges superior in the precise 
areas of Indra’s greatest weakness, morality and the humility 
that results from an awareness of one’s own limitations and in 
recognition of this, Indra stooped to touch Prithu’s feet in 
apology. 

The incomplete final aSvamedha stands as mute but eloquent 
testimony to the human predicament. To live as a created 
being is inevitably a limitation. Man “must, in order to survive, 
always be mindful of his impotence.’"'” And in order to be 
most truly man, he must consciously accept his conditional 
nature. But it may be no distortion of the Puranic myth to 
suggest that the one hundredth ahamedha was symbolically 
consummated when Prithu resigned his earthly existence for 
the realm of saclioMdananda. 


51 . Ibid., p. 375. 
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I 51^ gqsr? I iTf^q- 

^frr^qr m - 1 ci^ i] 

There is One Rudra, no second— says the Veda : 

^ ^ ^ ^ fei?p ^\ (lo|o 

The One is called Sthanu (?!?I3), the change- 
less, eternal, transcendent, beyond time and space. He is the 
U nmanifest One : 

I (Lihga Purana, 1. 3. 1.) 

‘The unmanifest form is called Lihga’. [Fig. 1]. He is the 
cause of the universe, the seed that sprouts as the World-Tree. 

The One becomes the Many by His inherent power. In 
manifestation the One Rudra transforms Himself as the thousand 
Rudras : 

( Yajurveda 16. 54) 

‘Innumerable thousands are the Rudras on the face of the 
earth’. In the vast billowy ocean of Infinity, each centre of 
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manifestation called Bhava is Rudra embodied. According to 
the §iva Mahapurana, the innumerable Rudras are the Rudra- 
Ganas, representing his mind-born creation 
Wirlij ch. 14). [Fig. 2]. 

The One Rudra is the Absolute and the Rudra-Ganas or 
Pramathas are his immanent powers. The One Rudra corres- 
ponds to the Collective Unconscious and the Pramathas or 
Ganas to the manifold centres of individuation. The One 
becoming the Many is the true nature of creation. Originally 
Sakti is one ; on the plane of creation she becomes manifold. 
It is the one Energy that is in the language of Veda called 
^ Aditi— the Infinite Mother. She is the embodiment of Conti- 
nuity, imperishable because space and time cannot modify her 
existence. 


The same Energy (§akti) becomes fragmented, i. e. Diti, 
the mother of Asuras, the principle of Discontinuity. She is 
manifest in each individual centre as Matrika, a Mother repre- 
senting the generative principle. 


Aditiis the mother of the Devas, symbolising the principle 
d hght and immortality. Diti is its opposite principle of 
darkness, death and disintegration. 

ptinciple of individuation is symbolised as 

nrlJ/' process is a Yajna of which the 

Pr sidmg gemris is D.ksha Prajapati. If Daksha is hostile to 

grfoi I>»'sha is in the 

Araritam. ' '™ Principle of immortality— 

suflersto^f 

pitation at the hands of Rudra. When he propitiates 

of the Eleven *°roniost 

^ or foot means motion. 
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signifies the absence of all motion or centrifugal forces, ie 
the locking of all forces in the centre, or the absence of extrovert 
movement. Rudra as is the Motionless One. 

By means of the Tandava dance He releases the vortex of motion 
and becomes the Many. [Fig. 3], In the words of theXihga 
Purana(1. 106. 25-26) the dance is the ambrosial potion which 
Divine Lord Siva releases for His consort, Devi Uma or 6akti. 

Rudra as one of the great gods is called Mahadeva the 
Supreme Deity, and identified with Agni, He is also Indra, 
and the Sun, conceived of as an aspect of Agni in heaven. In 
the cosmogony of the Veda and the Puranas the Waters are 
fecundated by the seed of Agni or Rudra: suTt w 

I (Hariv. II. 72. 30). Agni is frequently referred to in 

the Rigveda as (RV. HI. 5 . 3). The Vais'vanara Agni has 

entered the womb of Waters : 

^ I 

(^o vsivriv) 

Speaking of Visvakarma Prajapati, it! is said in the 
Rigveda : 

f?5|I ^ ^ 

^ W qsFl 3T[7t m ^l: mWRl II 

( ) 

‘That which is earlier than this earth and heaven, before 
the Asuras and Gods had being, — What was the germ primeval 
which the waters received where all the Gods were seen together’. 
(Griffiths) 

The Waters here represent the principle of Viraj, also 
called Pararaeshthi, the same as Rita I'o^o 1 ^)^ 

and Mahat of the Gita (ff ^vi^). It is the #r 

or the Universal substratum of Primordial matter ( qWTJT ) 
that is quickened into creative activity by the seed of Svayambhu 
Prajapati. Svayambhii is Agni, the Father depositing his seed in 
the Parameshthi, the Universal, spoken of as the Mother. They 
typify the Cosmic Parents, is and is 
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the latter represents the Infinite Ocean of Energy ( ) 

which remains in equanimity in the beginning, but becomes 
quickened by the seed of the self-existent Greater into universal 
creation ( ). The two generative Principles 
and bear several other names : 


1. 



2. 


3. 



4. 

f^cir 

5. 



6. 


7. 

TO 

•s. 


8. 


9. 



10.. 

3¥r 

11. 


'■S^TT-’TI# 

12. 


13. 



I 14. 



JTTcrr 

arrr: 

51# 


Manifesting m the above dual aspects, they possess a 
common womb and unite to beget the Babe or Boy that is called 
the Prana or Vaisvanara. The Mahabharata gives a clear 
exposition of this symbolism. 


( tI, 3 To ) 

In reply to this, it is said there : 

^ ^ WK I 

im. . i 

^ 5|f^ I 

( JTl^qq, ) 

In the ante pHncipium stage both Father-Agni & Mother- 
Soma, act as a single pair ; both are referred to as 

A 

m I 
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In the beginning there was Darkness (i.e. Svayambhu, the 
Father Principle), concealed by Darkness {i.e. ParameshthI, the 
Mother Principle). This universe ( ) stood as an in- 
discriminate Chaos ( ). The vast creative principle ( 3^9 ) 

was enveloped by formless void Then through the 

might of Tapas was produced the principle of Individual 
Manifestation ( 

The principle of is the same as variously called 
95^, and It is primordial Matter, the unformed 

void. The principle of Tapas, Heat or Agni first makes its 
appearance on the substratum of that nebulous mass and itself 
becomes the seed to quicken or impregnate it for cosmic 
creation. This gives birth to centres of individual manifestation, 
Such points of individuation are referred to as Ukan or Manas- 
the Individual Mind— , the first mental or conscious construct 
of the universe. This controls a vortex of energy and begins 
to regulate a determined mass of matter. 

This integrated system of manifestation is termed as 
TajHa, which comprises in a unified and conjoint manner the 
Trinitarian principle of manifestation, diversely enunciated as 
i{H-5iroi-qT^5 

etc. 

In the language of science we designate it as the Potential, 
the Kinetic, the Thermal— the three forms of one and the same 
primal Energy. Energy is Warmth or Temperature, which is 
called Ta^as or Agni. Its first manifestation is witnessed 
against the substratum of HR or Btrq: — 

313 ^ m ^ m- 1 

Tn the Flood’s home, art thou enkindled, Agni Jatavedas, 
the eternal Son of Energy’ (Rv. III. 25. 5). The principle of 
the Primal Flood (Soma or Apah) is spoken of as the Mother 
3Tfr«r?T, JIM) and Agni is called 8iqi JltTi, the Child 
of the Flood, a favourite epithet in the Rigveda, which is 
borrowed in the Puranas, in the form of varying symbols, 
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In the case of Siva, the symbol of STfqr: or is 3ffir "Tr^cfl, 
and the composite form of is the same as that of 

both representing a single progenitive principle 
as stated in the Santiparvan. In order to understand the full 
symbolism of Agni, we should remember fhe following equation : 

3TF^ S= W|I= 

The characteristic feature of each is movement, pulsation, 
activity, i. e, or gq=q?-Ji9R<H, the dynamic rhythm of 

expansion and contraction. 

Rudra-Siva as Yati 


The Harivarhsa 11. 72, 3 refers to an important Vedic 
symbolism, viz. the principle of Yati and the Salavrikas : 


Who is the archetypal single Yati, and who constitute his 
retinue of numerous Yatis ? Who are Salavrikas and why are 
they so named? ''kVhat is the significance of the Yatis with 
respect to Indra and Rudra ? These queries have a bearing 
on an ancient cosmogonic myth of the Rigveda : 

( ) 

‘Thousand hyenas in thy mouth thou boldest, O Indra, 
Mayest thou turn the Asivins hither’. 


The Indra and the Salavrika motif is repeated in the 
Taittinya Samhita, VI 2.7,5; Atharvaveda, II.27.5; Tandya 
Brahmana, VIII.1.4, XIII.4.17, XIV. 11 . 28 . XVIII. 1 . 9 , XIX.V.7; 
and Aitareya Brahmana, VII.28. Esoterically it refers to 

Oi’e and the manifestation of the many from 
hat One, to the undifferentiated Ocean of Infinity and its endless 
ragmentation on the plane of creational activity. Each 

indVd life-energy (Prana), i.e. an 

individual unit of discontinuity. 

it ““ “ of ““tics 

\ • ), e same as and ^ of the Yajurveda (40. 16 , 



Fig. 1 (p. 211) 


Rudra in Unmanilest Linga Form 
Gupta period, circa 400 A. D. 

A stone sculpture found in Central India. 

—Collection Pupul Jayakar, Bombay 





A Kiidra-Giuo, as one ot the liiiiuineraMe R,i,|r 
Date, Provenance & Collection as of I'ij;. 1. 
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Kanva recension, Is'a Upanishad). The resplendant Sun 
in the heavens is the archetypal Yogi or Yati, with his space- 
encompassing mass of matted-locks in the form of tawny rays 

This Yama (Yati, Yogi) is the regalating 
principle for the evolution of the ordered cosmos; it is the 
emergence of the system from out of the disorderly nebulous 
mass preceding it. It is the first settling of the principle of 
Yajiia, the world of Devas against the dark region of the Asuras. 
The Asuras represent the riotous forces which leap and dart 
in the primeval ocean of disrupted energy. Asuric forces are 
also symbolically spoken of as Vritra Ahi, the hissing vipers 
loosening and stretching out their coiled masses as creation 
takes place. Regular creation is preceded by an elemental 
struggle between angelic and titanic powers, interlocked with 
each other, and out of their cosmic convulsion emerges finally 
the triumphant procession of the etherial forces, the Devas, over 
the chthonic dark powers called the Asuras. 


Against the bnckgroand of the primeval violent movements 

0 disorder, what the Parana writers call 

*chj,hrow„ up as the focal point of orderly motion' 

Slgveda X.7..7). Surys is verily the perfection of creational 
•ctmty and o^ Nature’s aesthetic endeavour ( tBspq,, 

3^1 I ( Isr ) 

“a ’ The 

1 ama). The expansion and contraction nf Kio • i • 

rtyto, his fairest form to behold. 


‘He’ is the eostnio person and T am the 
Wong to the »meAksh,ia,otfteprmoiple‘oi 


: (Inal— we 
cosmising 


28 
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Sarya is the same as Indra (cf. 

Iwdra and IndranT are said to be the two 
aspects of one Person, the former symbolised in the right eye 
and his consort in the left. They are the positive and negative, 
the cathode and anode of a single life-function (Maitri Up. 
VIL 11). pair of the Veda is the same as in 

the Puranas ; both are equivalent to Rudra is Agni and 

RudranI is Soma ; 

( fsJIJo ^il^vivs ) 

Also— 


^ ag: i 


As stated in the q-| — 


( qi#3r?ff|cir ^<^1^ 


) 


W'fen TO* ^ , 

( ^rri^ciqg ) 

Agni is of terrific nature (raudra, ghru) when it repels Soma, 
as in the case of Rudra estranged from Sati. Agni-Rudia is 
t en an aspect of death {Mrityu, Kala). The plant in the grip 
0 death, even if watered, does not retain its life-sap. But 
Agni becomes life-giving and b^stower of immortality {amnta- 
mya) when it is reconciled to Soma. §iva wedded to Parvati 
becomes androgynous Rudra and Sati repel; 

Siva and Parvati attract each other. 


■'^Sni as Surya, Rudra and Indra represents the principle 
ot Yama, the focus round which Life spins out in an ever- 
P n^ vortex , it is the measuring out its web. 


iriE YATIS 

One pr' ^''^0 ^pects— He is One and the Many. A 

^ hundred 
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thousand Rudras q 8 ri% ). As 

the One Supreme Ascetic, He is fixed and changeless 
i. e. teyond all the modifications of time and space. As such 
he is unmanifest and does not create. For creation, the One Yati 
transforms himself into many : 

{RV. X. 72. 6) 

^rsir m h 

(RV. X, 72. 7) 

Each universe (jjqq) is the mass formed by the spinning 
and dancing movement of the Yati-like Devas or the Divine 
Asceties. This dance is performed on the surface of the primeval 
ocean ; out of the dance they discover the Sun. The contro- 
lling piinciple in the formation of the worlds is or 
the Supreme God, and Rudra the Supreme Yati : 

I Iq^r pqfft ^ \ (Rv. vm. s. 6), 

The Cosmic powers, the Devas, dance like the whirling 
Yatis and bring forth the Sun. It is the dance of Yogi Siva, his 
TSndava with the whole team of Rudras, Ganas and Pramathas 
(l^TT 50 He who' is One Rudra manifests as the 

team of Eleven Rudras (tr^ifqr for creative activity. As One 
He is Unborn (Aja) with one foot, called . The One- 

footed Deity is truly that which exists without movement : 

^ feqfq I (Rv. I, 164. 6 ) 

Indra has his troop of the Seven Maruts, Rudra of Eleven 
Rudras and Surya of Twelve Adityas. Each constitutes a 
Gana moving in tune with its chief. These are the Yatis, 
the ‘ascetic hordes’ who play an essential part in the ropertoire 
of creational symbolism. The Yatis were mythologically 
believed to be ‘an ancient race of ascetics connected with the 
Bhrigtis, and, according. to one legend, said to have taken 
part in the creation of the world’ (Griffith, Rigveda, VIII, 

3. 9, f.n.). The birth of the Eleven Rudras and from them 
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again the generation of the myraids of Rudras are essential 
elements in the creative process of the One becoming the many. 

These Rudras are sometimes spoken of as emanations 
of Rudra himself and sometimes as having been created by 
Brahma from the body of the cosmic Cow called Surabhi 
(Harivams'a Purina, III. 14. 39-11; Lihga Purana, I, 22. 23-25). 
The list of names is also varied (Matsya, 5, 29-30, 153. 19; 
Linga, I, 82, 40-41; Bhavishya Puraria, Brahma Parva 125, 7). 

These Rudras are the primal Yatis of creation. 

^ is the same as 31^ or 3fsjr3T sfjj- jg the same as or filer 

TO, is the same as c4Sr essential for fashioning of forms 
(cf. ^qrfll 1%^ ). connected with or is essential 
for gathering of the gross material elements. Others like 
?tl^j ’■ilfsTf, 5t?ira', are but symbols of the different 

principles that operate in the creative process. The Savitra 
Rudra typifies the propelling power transmitted to the individual 
centre. The Tryambaka represents the trinitarian principle 
of generation as Mind, Life and Matter. Jayanta is the war- 
like hero, and Aparajita is he who triumphs against the Asuras. 
The Puranas are explicit in stating that these Rudras are but 
archetypes. By themselves they were unable to create the 
animal forms. Thereupon Siva created out of himself his 
female energy. Siva-Parvatl then became the universal parents. 
The Universe of Rudra is called the Rodasi ( ), in which 

the law of male and female is operative. Therein is the 
Father and is the Mother. All species of living creatures 
wit m the womb of the Rodasi are under the control of Agni- 
Soma union of the two parents. .The give birth 

■ to millions and billions of Rudras, but each 

isthe ofepnng of these Two Parents. Each has its mouth 
01 assimilation in the form of Vaisvanara Fire. The Vaiavanara 
IS t e odily Fire, the metabolic force possessing the essential 
charactenstie of assimilation and elimination : 

11^? 'A II 
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HU 0 II 

( ^rgso s?® To*} ) 

In Vedic symbolism we have the formula : 

= 5^ ^lOTH: = m = TOW: | 

The Yatis are the Pranic forces, which start those 
whirling movements that tend to evolve individuating centres. 
They are girdled by Vata or the Maruts, viz. the Seven Pranas 
that are attached to each Indra or i?sjr As 
they are like young boys who have not yet donned the robe. 
The robe is the enveloping principle, that which gives birth to 

, or the Sun as the archetype of manifestation. 

In the Puranas these Munis tread the path of They 

are created by Brahma as ?I?Tc§3irr! 

and 

They retire to the forest and do not enter the house- 
holder’s life. Thereupon Prajapatl creates another brood of 
Seven Sages, viz. 3T%, (ijirFcfo 

327 - 61 - 65 ). 

According to the ^atapatha these primal ^ishis are only 
forms of Pranic energy and as such are called Asat, in contra- 
distinction to the Bhutas which are Sat^ We have here three 
successive principles, viz. Asat, Pishi and Prana. The three 
are inter-related or virtually different forms of one and the 

*1 . 8Tg§[TSf^JUTS3?r#fi: I cT^rf: i I 

cI5[Tf : % I HToir I ^ 

^^01 I ( stirlo 
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same principle, viz. the Vital Airs as Yatis. Toil ( ) and 
Austerity ( are the Yati's way for creative endeavour; 
they wear themselves out ( j, with whirling movements as 
a troupe of dancers. The Yatis are essential in the scheme of 
creative movement. There are seven Devas whom Aditi generated, 

( ^0 ) 


^ Each Deva has a Yati or Muni associate to complete his 
creative work. 

^ 1^: I 

( ^0 ) 

As One, this Muni of matted locks is the same as Eudra- 
Sm, called Dhorjati. But in his manifold form He becomes 
Sapla-Mum or Ekada^-Rudra. This Yati is called 

V gods. As 

Mahadeva, the gods wail upon Him and adore Him. 

The matted locks are his rays, or radiation, also called 

^ or 5^3, the element separated from Him and utilised in 

the creative process. 


OALfAYRliCAS 


Indra cast away the Yatis to the Salavikas Thi, 
Wlemotif. InthePuranaitis said that W as he Tea' 
Vat. vanquished the Solavrikas, which had been crlted b. 
Indra as quickeners of different unit- / a- • v ^ “ 

.Remover to Rudra,Har.v:;:.; lf^«:^ 

“'tteSigved, ^ .3 reminisceni 

of treasures, whelTi T™ 

oreat.00 of each new life with the h.l < , ’ * * 

«>o triple principle of Life, Mind & Matter ’ 
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of the Igigveda is the same as ^311? of the Puranas. 
^T55r is a house ( ) and each human body is treated as an 

abode in which Jitci or Life resides as a guest and waxes 

’ll, ). 

Life-Principle is spoken of as a lion ( )j a tiger 
or a hyena ( ). These are the royal beasts of the forest, 

feeding on flesh and blood. Food eaten is converted by the 
bodily fire into secretions and one of them is blood. Blood is the 
symbol par excellence of Life, or Prana, the Rajas or Akshara 
functioning in the body. The colour of Rajas is red, and so is 
that of blood, the secretion rich in red corpuscles. It is the solar 
rays that transmit the ruddy element to the blood. 

The lion is the animal feeding on the sap of life, the blood. 
The bodies of all creatures or animals are made of the five 
material elements of v/hich earth is the most conspicuous. Life 
consists in the miracle of blood flowing into the arteries and veins 
and saturating the body with rejuvenative potency. 

‘What is the source of the blood of earth, the life, the 
spirit ?’ This biological query holds the key to the mystery 
of life. The conversion of water into blood, and of blood 
into the seed that creates life, and of that seed again into 
mind — these are the arch mysteries. The principle of energy 
within each body feeding on the blood of the earth is meta- 
phorically spoken of as the Lion, which is the same as the Hyena 
from the point of view of symbolism. Both feed on blood or 
the life-sap. Both live in the forest and are friendly to the Yati 
or the forest recluse. The lion is an attendant of 5iva : 

^ Jif II 

( ) 
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Of the Ashtamurtis of Siva, i. e. Mind, Life, Matter 
( rr : the five gross elements are symbolised by the 

lion. He is a manifestation of feva, and the whole fraternity 
of lions (known as mJW Vayu 101291) chained to 
the pillars in the shrine of §iva, represent so many manifesta- 
tions of Rudia. Agni'Rudra has transformed himself as so many 
lions or hyenas:- 

II 

twt: W 38(5 1 


Thus each centre of individuation is a lion or hyena 
feeding on blood and flesh. The Yatis are also forms of Rudra, 

tbe innumerable turning spirals or vortices of one basic energy, 

w ich is symbolically the same as so many Ganas or Pramathas 
0 Rudra of every conceivable form They are together known as 
e iata-Rudras. Each human or animal body is the abode of one 

’ w his servant one Siriiha, or one SSlavrika. 

he One cosmic divine energy of Rudra becomes divided info 

Mf T. ^ ^ tJ^ipartite life-princiole 



TAMIL VERSIONS OF THE PURANAS 
By 

V. Raghavan 

[ 

1 3FWRiT gKi®Tr?r[575^[oir;ir ^■^]T[m\ 

^ liR^i qs^sir^r qr ^ S5r ^ i 

-i ^r.] 

In the first issue of this Bulletin, an account was given of 
the Tamil Matsya-purana, its unique character and bearing on 
the textual problems of that Purana. In the present contribution 
it is proposed to describe the other Puranas that are available 
in Tamil versions. As already pointed out, some of these 
translations are earlier than the oldest extant manuscripts of 
the respective Sanskrit texts and are of value in the textual 
criticism of these Puranas. 

The great religious revival that appeared in the Pallava 
times and expressed itself in literature, psalm, and temple and 
sculpture shows indeed the wide knowledge and vogue in the 
Tamil country of the Puranic material, the stories, forms of 
deities, worships etc., as found in the Puranas, Epigraphy shows 
that endowments were made in the South Indian temples for 
the exposition of the epics and Puranas. Two of the Puranas, 
the Bhagavata on the side of Vishnu and the Scita Samhila, 
described as part of the Skanda-purana, on the side of Siva, 
bear unmistakable evidences of South Indian nativity. The 
:wo epics were done into Tamil very early, a Tamil Bharata 
joing to the Sangam age itself. The Puranic mythology and 
he religious and cultural milieu are already reflected in the 
sangam works, particularly in the Paripadal. The account of 
he sixty-three Saiva Saints by SundaramQrti, one of them, who 
elonged to the later Pallava times, is referred to as a Purana. 
be Yapperunkala vfitti (prosodj?) cites a work called Purana- 
29 
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sagara in veda-metre ; the text and the gloss are both by Jain 
writers and the Purana-sagara mentioned here may well be a 
Jain work; but it is all the same interesting to note that in 
the 10-1 1th centuries, it was natural to compose Puranic works 
in Tamil. 

A more specific reference to Hindu Puranic works in 
Tamil is forthcoming from the inscriptions of the 12th century. 
On the western wall of the Patalisvara temple at Tiruppatirip- 
puliyur (Cuddalore Old Town, known as the Patalipntra of the 
South), there is an inscription from which we learn that in the 
41st and 49th regnal years (1111,1119 A. D.) of the Chola King 
Kulottunga (A. D. 1018), there was an important scholar and 
religious personality known as Viraittalaivan Parasamaya-Kolari, 
a recluse (muni) ; among his works mentioned in this epigraph 
are a play, the Kannivana-purana and the Ashtadasa-purann. * 
The last mentioned work of this author was perhaps a single 
succint account of all the 18 Puranas and not a collection of 
Tamil renderings of all the 18 Puranas. 


For a sustained effort to render into Tamil the various 
Puranas in Sanskrit, we have to come to the later Vijayaiiagar 
and the post-Vijayanagar periods. The ground was prepared 
by the rise of the great temples, and the growth of the importance 
of different shrines, on the sanctity of many of which mahatmyas 
had come to be composed in Tamibverse. Most of these 
mahatmya-works in Tamils are called Puranas, and in the wake 
of the Kannivana-purana already referred to, there arose the 
Koyirpurana on Chidambaram by the great Saiva teacher 
Umapati Sivacharya (end of 13th and beginning of 14th century) 
[For mss. see Madras D. no. 571 R. No. 1264], the Tiruvarur 
Parana by Sambandha Muni at the end of the 16th century, the 
Setupurana (M ss, in Tanjore and Madras Libraries), the Puranas 

1. SII. VII. 762.3. See also my "Methods of Popular Religious 

uoation in South ladia, ''Cultural Heritage of India/’ Kamakrishna Mission 

Institute of Culture, IV, pp, 503- li. 


. 2' mss. of several of these, see Descriptive Catalogues of the Tamil 
Mss. m the Madras Govt. Oriental Library and the Sarasvati Mahal, Tanjore. 
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of Tirupparangiri and Tiruvayyaru by Niratnbavalagiya Desikar’-, 
the Timmaluvadi-purana of Kamalai Jilanaprakasar (16tb cent.), 
the Uttarakosamangai-purana of Masilamani Sarabandhar, the 
Chidambara-purana in the beginning of the 16th century by 
Parana Tirumalainathan, the Vriddhachala-purana of Jilana-k- 
KSttar (Madras D. nos. 630-8), the Tiruvaiichhiya-purana of 
Mandaikkumaran in the beginning of the 17th century, 
,\ghoramuni’s Puranas on Kumbhakonam, Vedaranyam etc., 
the Palanitthala-purana of Balasubrahmanya Kavirayar of the 
first quarter of the 17th century, the Arunachala-purana 
(Madras D. 550), the Sevvandi (riruchi)-purana (Madras D. 583) 
and Tiruvirinchhai-purana of Ellappa Navalar of the middle 
of the 16th qentury, the Tiruvappanur-purana of Kandasami 
Pulavar of the first half of the 17th century, the Tirukkurugai- 
manmiyara of Kurugai Perumal (last quarter of the 
16th cent.), the Kailchl-purana^ of ^ivajnanamuni and 
Kachchiyappamuni, the Sriranga-mahatmya of Appi 
Acharya, the Tirukkalukkunra-p-purana by Viraraghava 
Mudaliyar, the Tiruvanaikka (Jambukesvara) and Tiruttanikai 
Puranas of Kachchiyappamuni® mentioned above, the Veda 
Adi) purl (Tiruvorriyur-purana by Karunakara (1803 A. D.) 
;tc. Many others of this class of Puranic works celebrating 
)articular shrines, and referred to as Sthala-puranas, could be 
nentioned. Some of these, being the production of well-known 
icholars and writers, enjoy a reputation for their literary value 
ilso. Further, some of these were written by the same authors, 
vho as we shall see presently, produced Tamil versions of the 
nain Puranas. 

During this age, the 18 main Puranas, as well as some of 
Jpapuranas, attracted the attention of Tamil scholars and 
writers. One of the remarkable things that would strike us 

1. He is coBsidered to have been preceptor of Ativirararaa PUbidyan 
id Varaguna Pfti.i(lyan who themselves wrote Puraiia-translations, See below* 

2. Manuscripts of this aad the following five Sthala-puraijas are to 
I found in the Govt, Oriental Mss, Library, Madras. 

3. For his Yinayaka Puraua translation and some other Sthala-pnrfujas 
Tamil, see below. 
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iu this connection is that the initiative lor this line of work 
appeared among the followers of Saivism and it is the Saivite 
Puranas that figure largely among these earlier Tamil trans- 
lations. In the sequel we shall make a survey of those main 
Puranas and Upapuranas or their major sectioas, which were thus 
deied into Tamil. It is but proper to start with the versions 
connected with the names of the later Pa ndya Chiefs of Tenkasi, 
who took a special interest in this line of work. 


The Kurma-purSna 

The Tamil version of the Knrma-purana is by Ativirarama 
Pandyan. The author was one of the rulers at Tenkasi ; he 

r, »od the time of his rule 
64-1596 A.D. There is hardly a student of Tamil who 
does not know or has not read his Tamil Naishadha Kivya. The 
other Puranas rendered by him into Tamil and noticed elsewhere 
in this paper are the Liija and the Kas'ikhanda. 

The Tamil Kirma-pntana was edited by T. K. Subbaraya 

ChettiarfAdikalanidhi Press, Madras 1898). A detailed notice 

0 the work can be had in the Descriptive Catalogue of Tamil 
^annscnpts m the Madras Government Oriental Library (See 
T^arailD. nos. 548, 5491 R. nos. 2660,5283,5494). A comparison 
of the contents of the Tamil version with the Venkateswara 
ftess edition of the Sanskrit teat shows that the translator has 
Cl«ely followed the Sanskrit original, but one important 
difference should be noted. Like the Sanskrit original, the 
Tamil work also is in two parts, parva and utlara kSndas. but 
W lie the subjects of the Srst part agree fully in the two texts, 
he second part, the Tamil text shows additional material. 
1®“™ ^ »' ^Pschittas of the MahEp.takas and 
out the glory of*\ '' ta™'* 

dalau t f fr Tripura 

the story of™Da *o fruit of uttering Siva’s name, 

rhakam ““•iuod through W 

disc tbrniiali ' i- ' > ’ Vishnu obtaining the 

dtsc through Siva’s grace and the story of Sudeva’s devLn. 
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Tk I’iirVii Kandi, ih' I'iiiml test, comprises 51 chapters, the 

Utt.ti:), ol ;i:,| ;;t,- I'l/il luiinh.ir oi the versos in the whole 
U'xf i!' .1717. 


Tnii l.iN..iA-in:KSNA 


rill' T.iiiii! v.'r.^i.n ni' tin- Lifii'a is the work of Kulas'ekhara 
1 ii I ai\;(i:ili!i;i Ut ih,. iMlitur of tlw Tamil Kasikhanda ia 

till! iinivavaijiitiiiiii M iih Sario.s, is the same as the well-known 
triuislalof of I'liiani', Ativnjirrmvi P.inclya mentioned above. 


Thu Work is iiv:ul;il)l • i:i [nim (Lakshmi Vilas Press, Madras), 
Till! Iraiislatiu!), wli.oli in vi'rs;*s, clo.sdy follows the Sanskrit 
orij'inal as cm li - vuiliiMl j»y c impiriiiif the text with that 
found in tin- Viiik.ili;.<warii Prt!.i.s edition, though the Tamil 
version I'lfi'Cts ;i III di';i! of condensation. Like the Sanskrit 
te.vt, til'' T;iin:l V'-r. ;n-i lo i is in two parts, culled here Khandas ; 
the first lia! l‘^!ll!lly lli,- IMS ch.-i piers into which the Sanskrit 
test dividf'i ill its rarli.-r part. In the latter part, the 
Sanskrit text ha.; .5") cliapliTs, Imt the Tamil version has only 
•16 clmpti-rs. The Vaishnava-lakshinia and Vaishpava-mShStmya 
of i;h. I (if til!,* Lllar.'ihli!i|;a Is completely dropped by the 
Tiiniil Icxl : Ml aid ihi' contimls of cli, 7 of the Sanskrit text 
dmiliii;; witli the i‘ij;ht.syll;ihlrd and twelve -.syllablud mantra of 
Visliim and thr story «f Ailiircvii-dvija. The elaborate treat- 
iiieiit III fiiva’;. gr.'aiiu i,i S^inskrit in three chapters, 14, 15, 16, 
is ctinth‘«;ii;d in Tamil, l!v(!!i in ru.specl of the 6aiva-material, 
the dtM'iipli.iii of Tiy.mibik.i'inantra in oil. 54 of the Sanskrit 
Work is in!!i!iii!; fnr.ii ihe Tamil vension. For mss. of this 
irmi.-latiim, .M- D, 5.,)'i7 of tlic IL-.^riplive Catalogue of Tamil 
.Mss. ill till' .Mmlia;.' ('Mvmiment Oriental Manuscripts Library. 


TUK SiVA-I'OKSNA 

.\ Tamil vcrsinii of tlii.s Purfipa goes to a fairly early 
jieriod ihi;;iij:.i:.|; of the Uilhceut,), having been composed by 
Puritpa Tiiumalainutlia who, as staled already, wrote also a 
Slliala-pinaua on the Chidambaram shrine, A full ms. of this 
has not yet coiiu, to my notice, but two fragments of it are 
described by Sri Uiakanallia Pilhii in his Catalogue of Tamil 
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Mss. in the Sarsvati Mahal, T.'injorc (I. 400, 461, iiiKirr t}i<' title.-' 
Dadhichi and Vinavidai ; see especially the n-itui.ct at tla; 
end of the ms. on p. 369 of the Catalogue'. 

In the same Catalogue, nis. no. 279 i: disrribMl a? 
Sarabha-purana and the editor remarks that all file-.' thiee, 
Sarabha, Dadhici and Vinavidai, appe.'U' to be of same author- 
ship, That is, all these three a, re parts of a Ua;i; latitin of tit'' 
Siva-purana probably by Tinimalainatha. In tin printed .^ivn- 
purana (Venkates'wara Press), the o.nc-spondiiig' ra'Ctitni deal:!.;* 
with Wbha is chs. 10, 11, Id of Hu: third book, tli>- u- 
drlya-saihhita. The Idadlilchi-stoi'y is to he found iu the 
Purana, book two, Rudra-.sariihitri, second subsection tuilh 4 Snti- 
khanda, chs. o8-9, and also to soine e.^tent in hook tliiee, S.'itanj- 
drlya-sarirhita, ch. 24. 

A recent prose renderin;.; {paoJmumj of the whole 
purana by Ratnavelu Miulaliar i.s available itr print (PtiH)i. 


The Vavu-samiuta 

There is in Tamil a metrical version of a Saii.skut I'ut'tnir 
text called Vayii-saihliila. Tlic i,„(li„r oI this liniislaii,,i,’ I,- 

Kulasekhara Varagmaranm Ps,„ly„ wli„ can l,c a, 

acoasiaofAtiv™ P-v, _ 

hara.of Tenkasi (1543.155(1). This i., i„ print fA.IikOa.ii.li,! 
Press, Madras) and acc.riing t„ tin- Pr.fac.., this r.Iiti™, 
Won stx ntannscripl.,. Th„.. is a „n„.„sc,i,„ „( j, 

^ Madras Gort. Onentai Mss, I.ibnuy (R. 5!).!). This has in, tiring 

0 no witi the te.\t of the Viiyii-pnnina piiliiisiie.l I,,, d,,. 
venkateswara Press ortho Ar.attda&an.a. It is a „.,„i,..i,n,. „( 
the^seventh book calicd Vny„viya..s,„id.it.a „1 the Sifa.,„„l,a. 

tffl dlseLri'* t? "'i'i'”'- riio Tantii 

sation ^ 1 original though tiler.' is coii.ini. 

a as weii as siight diftereua'S in the „,,ler „1 ,1„. 

rrasTo VitY® ''-i"" 

Catal f Y™*’ “ '"“"“''I’' !«'>' Triennial 

Catalogue of Tamil Mss. in Uic Madras Govt. Oriental Mss 
Library, E. no. 593 (a) u'l'.nt.il .Mtn,. 
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THtt SlVADHAHMA AND THE 61VADHARMOTTARA : 

As curly as A, l>, lOSl, we have an inscription (214 of 
19 U) in the Tiimulgiivuruui TniipU: mentioning the exposition 
of the Simdhmrma ; an«l as early as 1553, MaraijfiSnasambandhar 
of a Math in Chidambaram rendered into Tamil the Sivadharmo- 
itarth the coiii[«)sition cnuiinising twelve sections and about 1200 
verses. Manuscripts of this latter translation are described in 
the Catiih»g«es of Tamil Mss. in the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss, 
Library (IX 1287, R. 1258. 1422) and in the Sarasvati Mahal 
Library (I 440, 523) ; the cjditor of the latter Catalogue says that 
this has also been printed. In the same Catalogue wo have 
also an anonyiiKius Tamil metrical version of the Sivadbarma 
(L 536, 538). 


Thb Skanda-pueAna 

This is by far the most popular amoug the PurSnas, so far 
as the Tamil region is concerned. As noted elsewhere, separate 
sections pur[>orti{ig to be parts of the SkSnda have also been 
rendered into Tamil. As regards one of the major books of the 
SkSnda, the mMt reputed Tamil version, which is also deemed 
as a work of high literary merit, is the Kanda-purana of 
Kttchchiyap)Mi §iv,1charyB of the first quarter of the 17th cent. 
The text has been printed more than once and several prose 
resume* of it have also appeared. There are several manuscripts 
of the wtole text, as well as of sections of this text. Kachchiya> 
ppa fsivISchlirya was an in the Kumara-Kotja temple at 

Kifichl and the son of KAlattiyappa givacharya. The work is in 7 
Klp#8, with a total of 14696 verses, KSnijas 1-6 (Utpatti, Asura, 
Mahendra, Yuddha, Deva and Daksba) are by Kaghchiyappa 
feviebirya and the 7tb, the Upadela-Kapd®» written by his 
pupil KoLriyappa Mndaliar. The Sanskrit original of the work 
is the aie of the six SathhitSs into which the 

8mthm Sklnda is divided. 

Among other verse and prose accounts and epitomes of 

this t«Kt may be mentloa^d ; 
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K.uU,p.rrn»-=.Ssrd.... (Fose) i D. no. 545, TamU Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, Madras Oriental Library. 

Kandapurana-ch-churukkam (epitome) by Sambandhasara- 

nalaya Svami, attached to the Dharmapuram Math, a scholar 
in Tamil, Telugu and Kannada, who wrote this epitome m Tamil 
at the instance of the Mysore Ruler. (Ptd. Alliance Press, 
Madras-4, 1945). This epitome is in 1049 verses. 

Kanda-purana-vachana in prose by Arumuga Navalar 


(Ptd.). 

Kanda-purana-vachana in prose, shorter than the previous 
one, by Muttukfishna Reddiar (Ptd. Madras). 

Kanda-purana-navanlta, a short metrical exposition of 
the teachings, by Sentinathier of Jaffna (Ptd.). 


A prose version of Kachchiyappa Sivacharya’s work by 
T. Pattusvami Oduvar published by Tiruppanandal Kashi 
Math in 1953. 


A close prose rendering of Kachchiyappa’s composition 
by Ramasvami Naidu of Kanchl (Ptd. 1908). 

A prose veision Kandafurana^aclianam by Ramasvami 
Miidaliar (Pub. Saiva Siddhanta Works Publication Society, 
1950). 

A recent exposition from Jaffna, Kandapurana-vilakkam, 
is by Sri Sivapadasundaram. 

The SlVARAHAbYA Khanpa 

This forms part of the above mentioned Sankara-saibhita 
of the Skanda. A Tamil translation of it in 4087 verses, in two 
Kandas, was composed by Oppilamani Desikar of Tiruvarur. This 
was released ceremoniously before King Serfoji of Tanjore (1800- 
32). Under the supervision of Arunachala Kavirayar of Setrur 
Estate, this was printed and published at Tiiuchengode. Another 
Tamil version of it available in print (pp. 996; Girvana Vani Vilas 
Pre^, Tiruvayyaru), was written towards the end of the last 
century by Ananta VaidyanStha Sivan, and it carries an 
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appreciation by Mm. Raju (Tylgaraja) gsstri of MannSrgudi 
This translation now ami then quotes the original Sanskrit 
versw too. 

The Bkahmottara KXs^a 

The Tamil version of this was composed by Varatuhga 
pap(|ya anil ihv. text was published in 1907, having been 
printed at the Fadmanubhiivilas Press, Madras.' The work is 
in 22 chapters anil IJIO verses. The author was the son of 
ParSkraina Pipilya, elder paternal uncle of AtivIrarSma 
Plpdya, described elsewhere in this pa{wr and came to authority 
inA. D. 1588.' He was the pupil of Nimbai Is'Snalivamuni. 
From the following table of contents, it may be seen that it 
is wholly devoted to Siva, narrating stories relating to his 
glory and worship ; 

Paficbakslmrn-nmbima 

iSivadSna'mabimjl 

Ka!nu1stmp9da>mukti 

V i maria mukti 

§ani|Hradosba-p«'ijS 

Satyadbana^fijl 

Pradoshap(iijl»mabim5 

Soniavire SfnmntinlbhSvanS 

Sivayogi-mahtml 

l^adriyusbft^ Rajyap«r|pt!h 

Sivakavaeba 

Bbadrlyuiba^ Eatbl 

Bbadriyusbab Mukti 

Vibhothmahima 

TripuQ^ra'mablma 

Vyidbasya l^vapojSvrata 

UmflmabeivarapajS^maidml 

UfnImabdEvarapojl*pba!a 

1* for a sw. ^ tiill, ••• Ibe CMtkifM d fmesM £tw* ia t!),» Safrasvati 
80» 4 SS,*mI Madras GoH. 

WtaataJ Mn, 14bra«|i, I, pf. t9M> \ 

3. 8m M. lyiafar, im. p47j. 

n 
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Ruilritkslia-raahima 

\'jinjula-mukti 

On comparing these chapters and subject-titles, we find 
that this work is a translation of the text of the same name 
Brahmottiira, but with Kanda given as Khanda, which is 
described in its colophons as part of the Brahraa-saihhita of 
the Skanda-purana. Mss. of this Sanskrit original can be 
seen described in the Sanskrit Mss. Catalogues of the Madras 
Govt. Oriental Mss. Library (D. 2303-9; R. 1226. 2672 ), of 
tnc Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore (nos. 10233-10251), and 
of the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Aufrecht’s Catalogue, nos. 
126-8). The Tamil and Sanskrit texts agree in Chapter- 
division also. 

For a Tamil prose version of it, see D, no. 2193 of the 
Tamil Descriptive Catalogue, Madras Govt. Oriental Mas. 
Library, 

There is also available in print a Tamil prose version 
(ra/’hna) of this poetical translation. 


The Sota-samhit5 

The importance of this text, described as part of the 

Skanda,has8lreadybeen touched upon. ^ Among Saivites, as 

well as Advaitins, this has always enjoyed great vogue and a 
separate commentary on it was also written by Madhavaraantrin 
at the beginning of the Vijayanagar period. The Suta-sarnhita 
describes many of the leading holy places of the Tamil country 
and makes e.xpress mention of the Tamil Saivite psalms 
(DevSram).^ A translation of this text that has appeared more 
tb. one, „ print is th. one by Valler DevnrSja Pillai. In 
I N S. Rajaramier brought out from Chidambaram a prose 

r Sastri. 

v«Z e Z uTT Sut..samhi,5.swmrita. 

> ‘1’° 1% Dwataiijarl AmmSl (R d. Madras). 
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The Kasikhanda 

This text, described as a section of the Skanda-purana, is 
well-known and has enjoyed independent status. Its Tamil 
version too is a well-known work, having been composed by the 
celebrated Ativirarama Pandyati and published more than once.^ 
It is in 100 chapters and 2526 verses. On a detailed comparison 
of the chapters of the Tamil text with the Sanskrit text of the 
Kasikhanda printed by the Venkateswara Press, the Tamil 
version is found to tally fully with the Sanskrit text, the only 
difference being that the division of Part I (pQrvardha) falls in 
the Sanskrit text at the end of ch. 50, whereas the Tamil text 
ends its purvakanda at the close of ch. 41, 

The Vinayaka-Purana 

This Tamil Purana, which bears the additional title of 
BTiargava-purana is the work of Kachchiyappa Muni attached 
to the Tirnvavaduturai Math. It has been in print, having 
been issued from Ganesa Press, Madras, in 1910. The author 
was born, 230 years ago, in Tiruttani on the present northern 
border of the Madras State. He wrote also the Sthala-puranas 
of shrines like his own Tanikai, KaiichT, Puvalur, Anaikka 
(Jambukesvara) and PerQr. The Vinayaka-purana was done 
by him from its Sanskrit original during his sojourn in Madras 
city, and it was dedicated to one of the Vinayaka temples, 
Prasanna Vinayaka, in Madras. He stayed at the Tiruvavadu- 
turai Math at Kanchi and passed away in 6a ka 1712. 

The work purports to be translated from Sanskrit and 
the printed edition referred to above is in two Kandas entitled 
respectively Upasana and Lila. There are in all 85 Patalas. 

1. The latest and beat edition is the one issued as no. 72 of the 
Tiruvftvaduturai Math Series in 1963. The edition has an informative 
iQtroduotion. There are several ms», of this text. descrip don of manus- 
cripts of it see the Descriptive Catalogue of Tamil Ms^., Madras Gtevt. Mss. 
Library, D, nos. 665-6 and the Catalogue of Tamil Mss in the Sarasvati Mahal 
Library, Tanjore^ I, 470. For a separate ms- of the Gahgfisahasranama forming 
Ch. 29 of the Tamil version, see the same Tanjore Tamil Catalogua, Vol II 
p* 173. ' 
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It is interesting to trace the source of Kachchiyappa Muni’s 
work. 


Neither a Vinayaka-purana as such nor a Bhargava-purana 
dealing with Ganes'a is known in Sanskrit. On examining all 
the Puranic materials in manuscript and print bearing on 
Vinayaka, I was able to find out the original or originals of 
this ^ Tamil version. In India Office, London, and in the 
Sarasvati Mahal, Tanjore, there is a Sanskrit work called 
Cmnda-malatmya or Vinayaha-Tnahatmya, in 24 chapters (10. 3652. 
TD. 10347-8). The same ms. is noticed also by Rajendralal 
Mitra (L. 1751), but under the title Ganes'a Khanda. The second 
part of the Tamil purana, called Lilakanda, comprises only 16 
chapters, but the stories of Ganesa told here are the same as 
those in the 24 chapters of the Ganes'a or VinSyaka-mahatmya 
in Sanskrit mentioned above. This Sanskrit text purports, 
according to its colophon, to be part of the Skanda-purana! 
Now, how about the former part of the Tamil text which is 
entitled ^ Upasana Kanda and comprises 69 chaptere ? This 
^ction is found to be a rendering of the first section of 
the printed text called Ganes'a-purana, brought out by 
opd Narayan & Co., Bombay. The first book of thich Ganes'a- 
purSna is called Upasana Kanda and a comparison of the 
con en s o the two texts discloses their identity. There is of 
course some transposition of the matter, e. g. the Ganes'a- 
sahasranama with which the i 

Kand.,b.t which is f„rd,‘ UphsanS 

tel" The chapter in the Sanskrit 

author of IhrrT slows also how the 

Bhsrgjva-purana Th'™° ““ '* ‘Me 

fact that Bh i ' • r™ ‘0 le ‘™ced to the 

!:“r'rLe ‘le Pur.pa 

My manuscript of a Sanskrit^xt'^thLrcouW^l^^^^ 

-ctly to all these details in the Tamil 

yappa Muni have a Sanskrit me i u- u i ' ^ Kachchi- 

Gaiies'a-purSna as printed T fii'st part of the 

raahatmya and called by the TamilV Vinayaka- 

y Tamil text Lilakanda were found 
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together ? The question cannot be easily answered. Firstly, 
the printed Ganesa-purana also describes its second part as 
dealing with the Lilas of Ganesa, though it does not give itself 
the actual name Lilskanda. This second part of the printed 
Ganesa-purana is very much longer than the second part of 
the Tamil text, but there is some story-material which is 
common to the two. From the contents, it is clear that the 
source of the second part of the Tamil text is the Sanskrit text 
called Ganesa-mahatmya, but not the second part of the Ganesa- 
purana, as available in print. In the preface to the above- 
mentioned Madras edtion of the Vinayaka-purana in Tamil, it 
is said that at first only the Upasana-kanda part was printed 
and it was later that the Lilakanda was also found and the 
two were then printed together. This, along with what has been 
said above, may lead one to surmise that Kachchiyappa Muni 
Wrote the two parts separately, using two different Sanskrit texts. 

Mss. of this Vin5yaka-purana are available in the Madras 
Library and it has also a long prose version written more 
recently by Muttuswami Mudaliar (Printed, Madras 1928). 
For a prose version of it in ms., see Descriptive Catalogue of 
Tamil Mss. in the Madras Govt. Oriental Library, D. no. 450. 

The MARKANDEYA-PURAIilA 

This was partially translated into Tamil by ToluvQr 
Velayudha Mudaliar, who was Tamil Pandit in CoU^ffi in the 
City of Madras. The author was bom in 1832 and he died 
in 1889. His translation, which is in prose, follows the Sansfait 
original closely and is available in print (Ayurveda Pre^ 
Madras 1909) and goes up to the -end' of ch. 24j, Mad§lasa*s 
discourse on Rajadharma. The autha: evidently did jEfit write 
beyond the 24th chapter. ' ' . ‘ 

The Dm-mahaimya (Saptasatfs ar, fcffjaifig parf 

of this Purana, being a v^ ^vmi rise to 

many Tamil renderings, in moifei'hr®'^' , including 

one, in prose, by the' present writer There isv a metrical 

.version of this- text by -P., Njallala^t ^ijai-’in- 39-5 verses 
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(Tamilian Press, Erode), which is accompained by a gloss by 
Daivasikhamani Gaundar. 


The Vishnu-purai^-a 

Of this Purana, there is an unpublished anonymous 
trnslation described in the Madras Tamil Catalogues, D. No. 465. 
In the style of Manipravala (Tamil freely mixed with Sanskrit) 
common to ^rivaishnava writings, we have a version of the 
Vishnu by Karichchahgal Srinivasacharya, a manuscript of which 
is to be found in the Madras Government Oriental Library 
(Tamil, R. 953). We have also a recent translation made in 
the last quarter of the last century by Ichchambadi ^rlnivasara- 
ghavachari who retired as Tamil Pandit from the Presidency 
College, Madras in 1879. The version was touched up by 
Purasai M. Yatiraja Bhagavatar and published in 1954. The 
last mentioned produced also a prose version of the Bhagavata, 
calling it the Mahabhagavata. 


The Bhagavata-purana 

In mnrascripts we have three Tamil versions of the 
Bhagavata preserved in the Government Oriental Library, Madras 
(D. 430; 431; 432-4; R. 1056-62). The oldest of the Tamil 
trandations of the Bhagavata seems to be a metrical rendering 
called Bhagavatasara by one TM.n.Vva Sastrin of Erakaram 
^ iJage, ahont 330 years ago. This is not available, bat a prose 

Onenlal h.,.unscnpts Library D. 431 ; here is a fairly close 

prose version and D. 432-4 represent, another prose version W 

^Chinnayya. rf Arasar which seems to be based on a Telngu 
version of one Timmayya. R TO'ifi ^()M ^ j .- f 

hy KS h'”Tr”"'^““‘"’ oftheBb^vl 
ih lie s.me‘Xk 

some more mannscripls of Ta ” 'I There are 

tie same Library and these tave^eTtrbe ex'"' 

Catalogue of the Tamil M ” examined. In the 

■il M*“*npls in the Sarasvati Mahal, 
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Tanjore, parts of another prose version of the Bhagavata are 
described under nos. 462, 463 (Vol. I). 

Other translations of this Parana available in print are of 
recent date. The oldest of these seems to be that of Ariyappula- 
van of Kumbhakonam, in 4970 verses ; it was printed in 1908, 
wi:h meanings for difficult words by Katichipuram Ramaswami 
Naidu. The next one seems to be a version called 5ri Maha- 
bhagavatam in 78 patalas and 4694 verses, whose author is not 
mentioned. Its publication was sponsored by C. V. Kesavalu 
Naidu (Vidya Vinoda Press, Madras). The Tamil preface here, 
dealing with the nature of the Bhagavata, mentions 7 Bhagavatas 
in all ; Purana Bhagavata, Sariihita Bhagavata, Upasamhita 
Bhagavata, Vishnurahasya Bhagavata, Vishnuyamala Bhagavata, 
and Gautamasamhita Bhagavata and what is more, gives details 
of the extent, interlocutors etc. for each. A third version of 
the Bhagavata is that of ^evvaichchiiduvar in 382 verses. 
(Published by the T. T. Devasthanam, Tirupati, 1949, 1953). 

The Padma-purai^a 

This Purana also appears to have been translated into 
Tamil. In the Descriptive Catalogue of the Tamil Mss. in the 
Madras Govt. Oriental Library, a ras. (No. 438) of a part of 
the Uttarakhanda of this Purana in a Tamil prose version is 
described. There are 31 chapters in this Tamil version and the 
subjects covered in these chapters are the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu, His Sudarsana Chakra, Ordhvapundra, Mantra, Ekadaji, 
Vishnupuja, 108 names of §ri Rama and Srishtikrama. The 
attempt to trace these subjects to their Sanskrit source shows 
that this Tamil version is based on the Uttarakhanda of the 
Padma as available in the 4th volume of the Anandas'rama 
edition of that Purana. The Tamil version effects some conden- 
sation. The following table shows the corresponding chapters 
of the Ass. text where these subjects are dealt with : 

Tamil ASS.-edn.ft. IV. SansTtrit Ttxt 

264-79 

10 (vv. 30-37) and 252 (vv 1-78) 


Th.e ten incarnations 
Sudargana 
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Crdhvapundra 

Mantra 

EkSdasi 

Vishnupuja 

RamSshtottarasatanama 


253 (vv. 1-58) 

251 (vv. 1-79} here called 
Vidyopadesa 

38-65; 261-2 (This is very 
elaborately dealt with) 

280. (vv. 1-180) called heie 
VaishnavachSra) ■ ' ' 

281 (vv 1-70) 


The section relating to Srishp in the Tamil version is not tracea- 
ble in the Sanskrit text.^ 


The Devibhagavata ; 


The translation of this Parana available in Tamil is a 
close modern prose version, recently prepared and sponsored 
by Sri T. S. Krishnier of Trivandrum and . published by 
T. K. Subraraania Iyer of Aykudi, (Kabir Printing Works, 
Madras 1953), 

The Garud-v-purAna 

There is a Tamil version of the Garuda in print, prepared 
at the instance of Kapisthalam Duraisvami MSppanar (Ptd. 
S. P. V. Press, Madras 19.1), This is in prose and 32 chapters. 
On comparison with the Sanskrit Parana, it is found that this 
is a vtty concise but connected account of select portions from 
the Sanskrit original, 


The Aditva-purana 

A ms. of a Tamil translation with this title is found in 
the Taojore Library (I. 539), but it cannot be said whether 
the whole Sanskrit Parana of this name was rendered into 
TamiMor the ms. in question contains only the Sthala-purSna 
ctied I^tailvana-mahatmya, on a shrine on the north bank 

M Kiveri in Tanjore Dt., which might have been assigned to 
Aditya-pori^ia. 


Vm Tuu I •“'P* 
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The Kalki-purana 

Of this there is recent Tamil Prose translation by VidvSn 
K. Desikacharya, which has been printed at Madras (1904) 
and published by A. Anantacharya. The comparison with 
the Sanskrit original shows that the Tamil version is a ctee 
translation, The only difference noticed is that in the Sanskrit 
original which the translator had before him, the whole feirt 
was given in three sections called Aihsas. 


OTHER PURANIC TEXTS 


In later times, when particular commuraties were faced ' 
with the problem of their status and it was the acc^ited 
practice to appeal to texts like the Puranas for authtdify as 
to their origin and position, a good number of Puranic works 
appeared in Sanskrit setting forth the traditional acamats 
of the origin of these communities. It is intffl:esti% to note 
that some of these Puranic works relating to parhcakr 
communities are to be found in Tamil also. 

One such is the Vdai-viiufuratta, a manuscript of 
is available in the Tanjore Library (I- 515). This sets fcrth 
the legendary origin from Goi] JCamara of the conmani^ d. 
fisher-folk called Paratavar. 


The Devanga-purana available in a metrical Tamil versico# 
.and in print, concerns the legendary divine origin d ^ 
cotomunity of weavers. The Tamil version, as ^ted b ^8 
preface to its edition, was written on the repiesentetk® 
by the Devanga community to the Zamindat of B5dia5jal»i^ 
The Zamindar commissioned three Tamil schob« d 
batore, Kalappadi and Palani— Sad3si^^?ibi, 

Desikar ahd Mambala-k-Kavichchioga-hif^’ b 
Tamil rendering of the Dev§figa.-pui^p ^ 

The translation was made in vmses 
then added. The whole version was 
guru of the Devahgas, in the nf fh® Sanskrit 

was finally printed and by ■ 

Devanga community. It w^ ^ 
deity of the Devaogas, GoiSess 

31 
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Tk original Sanskrit Dev%a-purana is available in 
two manuscripts, one in the Mackenzie Collection in the India 
Office, London (See Wilson’s catalogue of the Mackenzie 
collection, 1928, pp. 145-9; and 10. Catalogue 6688) and 
another in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library (MD 2443). In the descriptions and extracts in 
these Catalogues, it is stated that this forms part of the 
Brahmanda-purana. 


To the same Biahmanda*purana is assigned another 
Parana called Snknnar Gkritrm, dealing with legendary 
origin from Brahma and Sarasvati of the community of 
Srikarunar. Manuscripts of it are available in the Madras 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library (Tamil— D. no. 392 If 
See especially no. 402). One of these manuscripts (no. 392) 
gives a list of the 64 villages where families of this community 
live, and their Gotras and Sutras related to the Jishis of old 
are also given. In the end, two persons subscribing themselves 
as Narayana Pillai and Vehku Pillai appeal to the Ruler 
for protection and help to the Community. 


The Viswpirm, of which there are matiusdripts in 
tie Madras Govt. Oriental Library (E.g.see D. no, 46d), 

srtarly deals with Visvakanna and the artisan-community. 
It IS in prose, ^ 



A METRICAL ANALYSIS OP TME MATSYA PURANA* 

By 

C. R. SWAMINATHAN, 

3r^r55t=W^;Tff; 

i^zftssr Ji2[c2rl i] 

In the first number of this Bulletin (pp. 72-79), readers 
would have noticed the article by Sri Thakura Prasad Dvivedi, 
which shows that a sequence of so.called prose passages in 
iapter 154 of the Matsya Purana really consists of verses in 
:he Sragvinl metre. It would be of interest to scholars to have 
i complete metrical analysis of the Matsya Purana. 

The major part of the Matsya Purana, as it is in the case 
f other Puranas, is in verses of the ^loka Annshtubh metre. 
)utside of the Anushtubh, the Matsya displays indeed a wide 
ariety, no less than 25 other metres being employed. Next to 
le Anushtubh, the most frequently employed metre is the 
fpajati within which are included the Indravajra and Upendra- 
lira in all their variations. These number about 450 couplets 
nearly 900 lines. In the following table, the non-Anushtubh 
id the non-Upajati metres are arranged in the order of their 
'llabic extent and the reference to chapters and verses where 
;cur and the total number of half-verses (ardhas) in each metre 
e given. 

iyllables Name of the Chapter & verse Total No. of 
r Quarter Metre numb er (Ass. Edition) Ardhas / 

n Dodhaka 116-23; 154-470 to 478 20 

M Bhraraaravilasita 180.43 2 

11 Rathoddhata 97-17 to 20 8 

^alini 154-8 to 15; 165-24 19 

12 Bhuja ngaprayata 153-183 to 189;13d-576,577 18 

* prepared under the direction nf Dr, V* Bagbavan, 
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12 Drutavilambita 

158-11 to 19; 287-14, 15. 

23 

12 SragvinI 

154-554 to 575. 


12 Totaka 

154-30, 31, 33 to 37; 188-67 



to 70. 

22 

12 Varhsastba 

126-41; 130-27,28; 133-67, 70, 
72; 136-66 to 68; 138-57;140- 
43; 148-100, 101, 102; 153-151 
to 154; 154-397 to 403; 162-36; 



180-24 to 27, 29, 30, 32; 251-26. 

71 

13 Praharshinl 

92-35; 164-28; 180-37, 38 


13 Ruchira 

118-77; 153-28; 154-452 to 458, 
460 tc 463, 465 to 468; 250-54; 



251-27, 29, 31,33,34 

50 

14 Vasantatilaka 

64-28; 83-21 to 27; 96-14, 25; 
100-8, 9; 116-25; 138-46, 47;180- 
33, 34, 39 to 41, 78, 79; 255-24; 
257-22, 23; 270-35, 36; 274-77, 
78; 276.17, 18; 277-22; 279-11, 
12, 13; 280-15; 281-15; 282-13 
to 15; 283-17 to 19; 287-12, 13; 



288-15, 16 

84 

15 MalinI 

63-29; 82-31; 93-161 ; 180-31, 
44; 275-28, 29; 278-29; 280-14; 



282-16 ; 284-21 ; 288-17; 289-17. 

24 

16 Panchacbamara 

153.137 to 139, 141 to 145 

15 

17 Prithvi 

95-37 

2 

21 Sragdhara 

1-2 ; 180-35, 36 

6 

11/12 Aparavaktra 

133-70 ; 137-30, 36 

6 

12/13 Pushpitagra 

54-31 ; 55-33 ; 60-49 ; 61-57 ; 
62-39; 98-15; 100-37; 115-19; 
134-33; 136-64; 137-31, 33; 
161-89; 276-19; 281-14; 285-21, 



23 ; 286-16 

38 

11/12 Malabhrin! 
Arya 

69-62; 81-1, 2; 95-36 

193-35 to 37 ; 40 to 44 

2 
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Verses included in the above table are those which do not present 
any naetrical problena and whose metrical identity is clear. 
There is, however, a large number of lines which show metrical 
irregularities and whose readings as well as metres 
can be decided only on the basis of a detailed examination of 
the evidences available in the various manuscripts collated for 
the Matsya-edition, as also in the other Puranas where these 
lines may occur. This examination will of course involve a 
scrutiny of the internal evidence of the story and other elements 
of the narrative. Such a detailed discussion of all the irr^ular 
lines is taken up now, following the order of the chapters and 
the metres discussed. First the non.Upajati metres are 
taken up. 

It will be seen from the above table that outside of the 
Anushtubh and the Upajati, twenty metres are used in the 
Matsya. Among these 20, there are both common and compara- 
tively rarer metres. A glance at the frequency shows that 
Vasantatilaka is employed largest after Anustubh and UpajSti. 
Vaihsastha and Pushpitagra come next. The next places are 
taken by malini and Ruchira. Two of these metres are, it may 
be noted, mentioned by their name, the Bhramaravilasita which 
occurs only in one clear case and the Totaka. 

H LlSO-433 

m ^ TO 1 

-bslWlfq ^ ^ 11 [1^8-72] 

(At the end of a sequence of Totaka verses) 

Pada 2 of the above Bhramavilasita has one laghu in 
excess in most mss , but three mss. have readings which are 
metrically correct, viz., ^ 

Of Sragvini alone it should be noted that the eofey in the 
above table is based not on the ASS.'te^ but on the reconstruct- 
ed text for which please ^e the article in the first number of 
this Bulletin, already referred to. i 
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Another point to be noted is that, as in the case of^ Anush- 
tubhs, which are found in epics in three Ardhas sometimes, we 
find in Matsya, some of those non-Annstnbh aud_ non-UpajSti 
verses also in three Ardhas ; thus we find Bhujangaprayata, 
Drutavilambita, Vaihs'astha and Ruchira, having occassim»«F 
three Ardhas, 

The references and numbers given in the above table refer 
only to cases in which the respective metres are correct in all 
the four pidas. There are indeed a few cases of verses in the 
metres in the above table in which there is admixture in one 
pada. or more rarely in one Ardha, of a different metre and there 
are also other cases, more numerous, in which the metre, one 
among these in the above table, is clear but owing to defective 
readings there are metrical flaws. Such numbers are not 
included in the above table, as they will all be discussed now. 

77.17-a 

This verse is in Pushpitagra except for the first quarter in 
which the ASS. gives the fifth syllable as a guru while it 
should be lagliu : 

Nine of the Manuscripts collated read this letter as a 
guru, Eight others which retain the word here read it 
as a vocative, which would be alright for the metre. 

100.10 

Three feet of this verse (a, b and d) are incorrect Vasanta- 
tilaka but the third foot alone reads 
which is hypermetric by one syllable and also opens with two 
shorts, while two longs are required at the beginning of a 
Vasantatilaka line. That this is incorrect VasantatilakS is 
shown by a large number of manuscripts which read here 
or 1 Whatever the variants here, according tq 

a majority of manuscripts, the third foot opens correctly as a ' 
Vasantatilaka. All the nine manuscripts which read with ASS<^. 
mmm are Devanagari manuscripts. The Ujjain 5ara# ; 
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also reads similarly. The North Indian scribes probably read 
according^ to their vocal habit as without inter- 

mediate ‘a’ being sounded and consequently felt no metrical 
defect ; or a more likely explanation is that the scribe was 
attracted to the succeeding lines which are in Pramitakshara, 

for the line under discussion upto will answer 

to Pramitakshara, 

That 10-c is incorrect Vasantatilaka and its reading at 
the opening may be is confirmed also by the Bhavishya 

Purina. Uttara Parvan 85, where this episode occurs, as also 
the sequence of verses upto verse 10 of the ASS. 

100-11, n 

The lines numbered 11 to 12 in ASS. really contain five 
lines. Of these, the first three lines are printed like Vasanta- 
tilaka, the second of these being in correct Vasantatilaka and 
the first and the third agreeing with Vasantatilaka except for 
the opening two syllables, which are short, thus being similar 
to the third foot of verse 10 discussed above. But the solution 
indicated by ihe readings for these lines lies in a totally 
different direction. It would appear that 'instead of being 
mislections for Vasantatilaka they are really Pramitaksharas 
which have been re-written with some fillers to give Vasanta- 
tilaka. Nine of the manuscripts open 11-a with 
suggesting that this portion stands for the interlocutor i.e. sage 
Prachetasa, and does not form part of the verse proper. One 
of our sources has instead of thus supperting 

the assumption that this portion of the line stands for the 
speaker and does not form part of the verse. But 18 other 
manuscripts, including the Oriya, the ^arada and the Grantha, 

support the opening with two lagJius-^^, thus authenticating a 
metre different form Vasantatilaka. 

12-a and p also begin with two hgJiu$ in the same manner 
and the last two padas in this series do not have any touch of 
Yapantatilaka and are wholljr in Pramitakshara. 
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qiwteiJTi 
uikr ^ I 

This last line of the series in correct Pramitakshara gives 
the clue to the re-construction of the whole series of five lines 
and justify our assumption that the additional words making 
up the required syllables for Vasantatilaka are fillers . Onr 
assumption is supported by the readings of our manuscripts as 
we shall see presently. 


We shall take line by line. In 10-a, b, only nine manus- 
cripts read a word as the concluding part of a partial 

Vasantatilaka-pada. All the other manuscripts stop the p5da 

with I T]jen with two ffurus to give a correct 

opening to Vasantatilaka, second pada, is read in all the other 
manuscripts, 18 in number, as ( or qfsrqlftqf in two of 

them) to accord with the PramitaksharS. The further part of 
10-b is also read in all these 18 manuscripts differently giving 
a correet PramitaksharS ; thus this line would read according 
to these manuscripts as 


conJ^Ws’/rn i!'' other manuscripts as a 

onect Vasantatilaka with an identical text. Three other 

Lr:L“t " — 

read c 'and /' 

Thus .ccoriL . ^ “ PranritaksharS lines, 

rding to these mannscipls, ll-c and d would read 

Here ^ tte 

wrecl Pralllr a ““ “ '**'P 

ft.™.,hM.ara readings. As even the 4SS. editi« 
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opens 12-a as a Pramitaksbara, we have to examine only the 
evidence for the ending of 12-a and the opening of 12-b. All 
tbe manuscripts close 12-a correctly as Pramitakshara though 
with slight differences in the readings as p'f, W or ^5^. 
The words added to give the Vasantatilaka-finish are 

really part of the opening of the second pada i. e. 12-b. Here 
the manuscripts are divided in the actual readings but not on 
the metrical character. The majority open 12-b as 
with a lesser number reading 

andi^^fw^g. The latter part of 12-b read as 
V asantatilaka in ASS. is very scarcely 

supported. Only two manuscripts read at the end or 

srgrgf to give a Vasantatilaka-finish. In all the other naruscripts 
these three extra •syllables are totally absent. On tbe basis 
of the manuscript evidence, 12-b may be restored in correct 
Pramitakshara as I in iftRTfuIN' is 

to be taken in the sense of or crooked. and of 

Ass. are fillers to give Vasantatilaka finish. 

12— c, g-=g ^ is correct Pramitakshara. ? mi 

added to this to give a Vasantatilaka -end is to be dropped, as 
manuscripts do not support it. On the other hand the manus- 
cripts read here g fror in the same sense but as opening the 
second half of the verse in Pramitakshara. 12-d may therefore 
be restored as g fgcIT UW =g ugi with some slight variations 
regarding xf for g or g’Jf in one manuscript for ugr. 

12-e, f offer no difficulties regarding their correct metre 
which is Pramitakshara. 

The manuscripts evidently gave trouble as all this metrical 
conufsion shows and the Bhavishyottara solved the difficulty 
by putting the ideas relating to the former hunter-birth in a 
few Anustubh lines after which the Bhavishyottara agrees 
tejctually with Matsya (the Upajati beginning with 1.^). 

69-63. 

Padas 1,2, 3 of this verse are in correct Pushpitigra. The 
fourth pada forms a mixed line whose metrical identity is not 
32 
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clear. Not only does any of tJie manuscripts offer any reading 
to reconstruct them into correct Pushpitagra, but in Padma 
(Ch. 23 ; SI. 72) where the whole section occurs, gives the 
identical reading JT: I The Anvaya of the verse 

itself is somewhat Intriguing and metrically this last foot is 
hyper-metric by one syllable for ViyoginI and for an even pada 
of Pushpitagra, it falls short of one syllable ; also its fourth and 
fifth syllables, both long, do not accord with Pushpitagra. 

e9-0A 

It is metrically to be accepted as Pushpitagra. Its only 
disciepancy is in the first pada. where as it is, it is hyper-metric, 
by two syllables. In the Padma, the line is read as follows in 
a slightly defective Pushpitagra— ^^ 07 )]% Our 

manuscripts disclose readings which though' they differ among 
themselves, give the correct Pushpitagra in all cases, Thus 
according to the Ms. readings, the line could read 

without TTfcJir though, in this case, we have to acquiesce 
in the Padanta-laghu, or we could read the line aS q- 
(Ms. Tg), or it could also be read as 
=^ 1 % (Ms. - N) with as understood. The Padma reading 
could really be the last one, the there being a mistake for 


133-68 

This IS castio Aparavaktra. But the fiist and the last 
ps as none aie couect. The manuscripts no doubt hove 
manyvanans bu none of a defimtely dhective nature which 
would enable us to reconstruct the secorrd and third padas 
mtocorrrct Ap.ravaktras. Apart from the metre, the Lse 
has to betaken into account in restoring r u f 
the third ondthelourth rrtd. .r^ 

Bsarars' j r ^ '“dings which hove both 

and 371?; are ctitIHu 1 , 

, bUuty of redundance. For the last 

root, there are clews supported bv 0+1 it 

which do not have eife' hut read ““"nnripte 

ns the line ^ I”' ‘7' 

( 6 jv«’c p uj, VTT subject of the verse is 

^5was Jiatha. We mav to tan lu ^ ■ 

7 ake that it is compared to the 
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golden mountain Meru moving in the air. As mountains 
are fabled to have had wings, the epithet in the fourth pada 
is^ alright. To justify this element of comparison with the 
winged Meru, the Ratha has to possess brilliant appearance 
as well as flying banners. On the basis of such a meaning, 
we might re-construct pada 3 which now reads 

and which the bulk of the variants read in one compound 

Here might be re-constructed into 
to give the sense of banners which are described in verse 38 
above. It might be that without construing 
with chariot in the next line, the scribes might have made 
the change against the metre, to give an easier 

construction with the preceding verb Line 3 is really 
difficult of restoration. The ‘jp reading noted in the Ass. 
seems to be an effort at reconstruction to accord with the 
sense and metre-~i%JI«im ‘matha’ here meaning 
and refering to Siva, Another possible re-construction 
on the basis of the variants in the manuscripts is 

In either of these cases, the word having been 
removed from the third foot, the reading has to be retained 
in the last quarter. But it must be said that editorial 
conscience is not easy and the line has to be discussed further. 



THE OLD-JAVANESE BRAHMANDA PURAN;'. 

By 

J. Gonda, Utrecht 


%?:cr ^ 

P'^ TfS^^ff ^>Tt^n?ra5[3r^^^5p;^g^* 

%ait I 3FcEi?cin ^Tfq: snr 

af^^fo-^T I ^IJT5r fO': I ?f^5it3j^|ffDg'- 

rip m^rsiT w' ^ WI§^ I M Vi ^ ^ ^ 

aw^i 


The first scholar to draw attention to the Old-Javanese 
Brahmandapurana was R. Friederich, who in his well-known 
■PwvisioMl Report of the Isle of Beli-, brought, in the year 
847, the important fact to the notice of the learned world 
thrt a great number of valuable Old-Javanese adaptations of 
^al Sanslitit texts were preserved and transmitted in that 

DurintT '^'=M«go. 

ing his sojourn on Bali the meritorious Dutch scholar Dr, 

. . van der Tuuk collected many manuscript! of this PurSna 

wW were, after his death in 1894, sent to the Netherlant 

Dut^hlrth' •° •'“'“‘'4 “to 

i^utcn by the present author*. 

published in the periodical Acta Orient r Brahmapfja Pursue) and 

Kunsten en Wetenschappen, vol. 22 and 23. Genootsohap ran 

P- 310419 (^etntents of the nnr TJiesis Leiden 1934; see 

L J. God Dutch). 

'“Stated, Bandung K32fij “«* 

’ ‘‘'^enelatron, Bandung 1933). 
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Like other Old-J avanese texts.-e.g. many parvans of the 
Mahabharata-the Brahraaiidapurana is an abridged prose trans- 
lation of an original Sanskrit work- or a translation of an 
abridged form of the original Sanskrit — written in the usual 
sloka style. The Javanese versions follow these Sanskrit 
passages which were borrowed and translated very closely, 
although the numbers of variants and other minor deviations 
from the Sanskrit texts which were handed down in India are 
considerable®. /.’.'I ji.gk these Javanese texts are much shorter 
than the corresponding Sanskrit works, they do not, generally 
speaking, omit, from the chapters which they contain, what is 
essential. Superfluities such as epithets, adjectives, repetitions 
etc., are as a rnle left out. What is specially interesting is 
that many slokas, double or single padas were literally borrowed 
and at irregular intervals interspersed in the Javanese text. 
Most of them are followed by a literal translation or by an 
interpretation of the words and phrases which they contain. 
It may be supposed that these literal quotations owe their 
existence to the threefold desire to establish and guarantee the 
authenticity of the translation, to enable the reader to consult 
the original text in those parts of the narrative which were 
considered the most important — perhaps also to make him dwell 
on their tenor and purport — , and in the third place to facilitate 
references to the original text, to assist the reader in finding the 
corresponding places in the same. Moreover, the number of 
quotations not infrequently increases in difficult places even so 
as to follow each other without any other interruption than the 
Javanese translation: this procedure may be considered a 
remnant of a more ancient translational technique rather than 
ah argument in favour of the supposed antiquity of the relative 
portions of the text. 

The importance of these Sanskrit quotations is self-evident : 

5 , The reader may be referred to the notes added to my editaon. On 
the relation between the Old-Javariese vereionetftlie IVto book of the Maha- 
bharata and the Indian Virataparvan the Daoi* sob(^ K- Wnlff wrote a very 
meritoiious book (in Danish) : D6i Oldjavanske Wfeij»pajwa og dens Sanskrit, 
original, Copenhagen 1916. , ■ 
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they constitute fragments of an independent tradition of these 
texts which may go back to about the tenth century A.D. They 
have however, very unfortunately, been handed down in a much 
corrupted form. It would be a wrong method-which was 

however adopted by H. H. Juynboll, the editor of most of the 

Old-Javanese parvans of the Great epic- to attempt to emend 
these slokas and padas by substituting the corresponding words 
or groups of words found in the Indian Sanskrit texts. The 
present writer endeavoured to reconstruct these quotations as 
accurately as possible without mingling them with foreign 
elements, that is to say ; he attempted to restore that form of 
the Sanskrit text which was used by the Old-Javanese translator 
or author. 

It is however not only worth while to compare all these 
quotations with the corresponding passages of the Indian texts 
in order to establish the character of the Javanese work and 
its relations to the Indian puranas as accurately as possible, 
it is also necessary to analyse the Javanese work in its entirety, 
to ascertain which parts of the Indian Brahmandapurana are 
contained in it and in which order they are given and to draw 
up a list of all deviations, correspondences with other pura^ias 
and so on, and to study its composition. 

It is an interesting coincidence that this Javanese text is 
closely related to that pair of Indian puranas which have 
large portions of their contents in common, the Brahmanda and 
Vayu. According to the German scholar W. Kirfel both works 
originally formed a unity® and by means of a concordance of 
their chapters the same scholar was indeed able to distinguish 
between the common nucleus of the Brahmanda-Vayu and the 
individual accretions and particular chapters of either text. A 
close comparison of the Javanese book leads us to the conclusion 
that it is on the one hand unmistakably related to this Indian 
Brahmanda- Vsyu recension, and on the other hand in many 
r^pects different from it. It may therefore be considered a 

6, See W. Kirfel, Das Pura^a Pafioalak§ai?a, Bonn 1927, p. X £P. 
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valuable source of knowledge for those studying the history 
of the text, i. e., the textual tradition, of the puranas. 

It will be our task here to examine the structure of the 
Javanese work and to draw attention to those particulars which 
may shed light on its relations to the Sanskrit text as well as 
on the interrelations of the Sanskrit puranas themselves. 

I. The introduction deals, mainly in agreement with the 
Sanskrit Vayupurana— there are some minor deviations and some 
places which may be regarded as interpolations — with the sacri- 
fice of the great king Adhisimakrisbna, the great-grandson of 
Janaraejaya’. Among the many brahmans and scholars who 
attended that ceremony was bhagavan Roraaharshana who at the 
request of the brahmans proceeds to narrate the Manuvanisa- 
krama, including the puranic stories and traditions which are 
to follow. OJav. Bmdpur. p. 48, 5 — p. 53, 30 corresponds, 
generally speaking, to Vapur, 1, 80-28 ; some stanzas are quoted 
in full or partly ; the order of the stanzas is not always the 
same ; some verses are not represented in the Javanese text. 
Vapur. 1, 1-9 are completely missing®. 

II. Romaharshana commences his discourse by d^cribing 
the creation of the universe, the first question corresponding to 
Vapur. 4, 17 and Bmdpur. 1, 3, 8. The Sanskrit account 
followed by the Javanese author must have been rather detailed. 
After having described the Pradhana the text proceeds to inform 
the reader about the Creator : Rudra, K§la, Antaka, adding 
some notices about the emanation of mahan, ahathkara, ckldas- 
endriya, tanmatra, mahabhuta and the origin of the co.mic egg. 
The next topics are the creation of theliine devarshis, the birth 
of Rudra, the well-known story connected with this name (cf. 
Va. ch. 27 ; Bmd. ch. 10), the origin of Saibkalpa and 
Dharraa (Va. 9, 7 i ff ), the creation of the gods, asuras, pitaras, 

■ 7. See F. B. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Eistcffioal Tradition, London 1922, 

p. 62: 182. 

8. For a complete ooneordance see the aborc artiofo in the Acta 
Orientalja whero references are given to W. KjrH Dos Par??* Paloalakjapt^ 
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men etc. The first quotation contained in this section corres* 
ponds to Va. 4, 17 and Bmd. 1, 3, 8, the last to V5, 9j 
52-53 and Bmd. 1, 8, 54-55. 

III. After some details about the chronology of creation, 
the origin of the four varnas etc, the text dwells on the birth 
of Svayambhuva Manu and ^atarupa, who after having arisen 
from Brahma’s body, married and generated Rati etc. : the 
narrative runs paraded to Bmd. 1, 9, 32 ff. ; Va. 10, 8 ff. 
On closer examination the Javanese version appears to be 
shorter and to present, in place, the topics in a different order. 
Part of the sentences of the Javanese work are literal translations 
of Sanskrit slokas contained in Bmd. and Va , very often how- 
ever the translation creates the impression of being an abridg- 
ment : instead of the sloka labdhva tn purushah patnltn 
Satarupam ayonijam | taya sa ramate sardham tasraat sa ratir 
uchyate, it limits itself, for instance, to : “they united and had a 
child. Rati”. Elsewhere some details are omitted. Curiously 
enough, the passage dealing with Daksha’s wife Prasuti and 
her twenty-four children (Old Jav. text p. 58, 1. 21 ff) agrees 
more closely with the short redaction of this episode found in 
the Kurmapur. (8, 15) prasutyam cha tatha dakshas chatasro 
viihsatini tatha / sasarja kaiiya namani tasam samyag nibhodhata 
(cf. also Garudpur. 5, 24, a etc.) than with the more detailed 
Bmd. (1, 9, 47-49) and Va. (10, 23-24). This is not to say that 
the Javanese author utilized the Kiirraapurana or an allied 
text ; he may have possessed another shorter Sanskrit redaction 
or, what is more probable, reduced a more verbose original to 
the form which is now that of the Javanese work. The accouut 
of Daksha’s thirteen daughters who become the wives of Dharma, 
is, though not perfectly plain, in any case more succinct than 
the paraded narrative in the Indian texts ; superfluous adjectives i 
are for instance omitted. In the Sanskrit Bmd. the ninth, 
chapter ends after the episode of the Sahasrarudra, the 
inserts, after 10, 67, the Prisinpatayoginiiiripanaiii and many'- 
other episodes to return to the genealogical account in chaptef 
27- The passage devoted to Rudra’s eight names and bodf^;-*i 
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which now follows, had already been inserted in the Javanese 
text at an earlier place (see above, II). In Bmd. ch. 11 and 
Va. ch. 28 the Javanese text runs parallel : the geneafcgy of 
•the nine rishis. When the narrative has reached the figure erf 
Agni (Bmd. 1, 11, 44 ; Va. 28, 38) the Javanese author observes : 
“No mention will be made of Agni”. Was it he who omitted 
this passage ? Or do these words as well as the omission itself 
originate with the author or redactor of the Sanskrit text which 
he consulted ? It is in this connection worth noticing that 
this episode is, in the Markandeyapur., dispatched in oafy 
three stanzas (52, 27-29). Anyhow the Agnivarhsavarnaaam 
(Bmd. 12 ; V5. 29) is not in the Old-Javanese work. Tbe^t 
note on the pitaraS (Bmd. 1, 13, 1 ff. ; Va. 30, 1 ff.) is, in 
contradistinction to the story of Vela and DharanI (Bmd. 1, 13, 
34 ff. ; Va, 30, 28 ff.), likewise missing. 

IV. The next episode, the Dakshasapavarnanam (Ba*d, 
1, 13, 44 ff., Va. 30, 62 ff.), exhibits some minor deviahoas feom 
the two Indian texts. The stanzas 30, 79 ff of Vi. which do 
not occur in the Indian Bmd. fail also to turn up in the Javanese 
text, which is likewise silent -on the next subject, die Beva- 
Vamsavarnanam (Bmd. 1, 13, 87-151 ; Vi. 31). Vi. 32, tte 
Yugadharmah, does however not recur in either Bmd. text. 

V, Page 68, 1. 2 ff. of the Javanese bo(^, containing 
the Kshatriyasarga, i. e. the genealogy of Manu SviyairJrfniva, 
corresponds to Bmd. 1, 14, Va. 33. Manus seven grandsons 
are appointed kings of the seven dvipas, The desenphoa of 
Jambudvlpa (Bmd. 1, 15 ; Va 34, 1-57 ; 43, 1-9 ; 45, T20 a) 
the ograuisation of the world are therefore, aaturyiy eQ<H(^ 
in the Indian texts the next topics t® be disenssed, 
arrangement of, the text is rational and in hasmoss^ with ffe 
chronological principle which, according th Kirfrf*, piidnd 
the redactor of the Indian Bmd.-Va. text. The Javanese yets^, 

“however, goes its own way. P. 71, 22 & it reads; & 
the kshatriyas were created in the b^naii^ <rf the TfelS' pi^d 
at the time of Manu Svayariibhnva. The 11 Rudras, the 

9. Kirfel. Das Pttraija Paaoalat^a?*, XPH- 

33 
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12 Adityas, the 8 Vasus, the 12 Sadhyas, the 10 Visvadevas, 
the 10 Ahgiras, the 12 Bhargavas, the 49 Maruddevas make 
their appearance, alternately”. These names occur in several 
Indian puranas, e.g. Markpur. 79, 1*“. The Javanese author 
continues : “now the lifetime of the gods, asuras, gandharvas, 
pis'achas, yakshas, rakshasas, will be narrated”, adding a quota- 
tion which resembles Bmd. 1, 32, la; Va. 59, la. The 
chapters Bmd, 15, 31 and Va, 34-58 are therefore not in the 
Javanese purana. As there exists a certain similarity between 
the last stanzas of Va. 33 ; Bmd. 14 and the beginning of Vl, 
59 and Bmd. 32, one may imagine that there once existed a 
Sanskrit text in which these two passages were not separated 
by so many other chapters. The description of Jambodvlpa etc. 
which in Bmd. and Va. follow the Svayambhuvavartisavarnanam’ 
constitutes, on the other hand, together with the latter, one 
undivided whole also in Vipur. 2, 1; Agnipur. 107; 108; 
Markpur. 53; 54 and other works”. In the Javanese text,, 
however, the geography of Jambadvipa is, as will be stated 
further on, to appear at a later place. 


VI. 


P- 72, 1 ff. of the Javanese purapa correspond fo 
Bmd 1, 32, 1 ff., Va. 59, 1 ff. containing the yugaprajalakshanam 
rishipravaravarnanam. The duration of the life of gods, dembns 
men, the mahapralaya, the ^ishtas, dharma, asramas, saptarshis’ 

edas stotras, the four faces of Brahma etc. are discussed at 
some length. 


.the same text -ce„ ‘to' 

the e^id of % E Tilt"!" 

Bm4ch.32a.d3/)Ief 

“uttVa. B [ also “'“onous fact redi*’ 

- __ passes on immediately fo the ’ 
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dealt with in Bmd. ch. 34. However, the contents of Bind 33 
are, in the Javanese work, to follow further on (p. 14 ff.). 
Although the subject-matter of Bmd. 34 is, generally speaking, 
adequately represented in the translation, it is worth observing 
that there is in this section not only between the latter and 

Bmd., but also between Bmd. and Va. much diversity in 
details. 

VIII. The episode of the pupils of Devamitra Sakalya and* 
^akapurni (Jav, p. 88, 22-89, 5 ; Bmd. 35, 1-4 ; Va. 60, 63-66 a) 
is in Va. followed by another short section (st 66 b-75j which 
is missing in both Brad, redactions. The next subjects are the 
division of the Yajurveda, Vaisampayana’s brahmahatya and the 
behaviour of Yajnavalkya, who after having vomited forth the 
Yajur text which he had , acquired obtains a new Veda from 
Aditya ; next come the 86 other pupils of Vaisampayana etc. 
Many names occur in a different form. A curious place is p. 90, 

1 (cf. Bmd. 1, 35, 20 ; V5. 61, 17) : whereas according to both 
Indian works Yajnavalkya after Vaisampayana’s . request 
brahmahatyara charadhvam vai matkrite, is willing to obey (aham 

ekas charishyami tishthantu munayas tv ime ) the Javanese 

text puts a refusal into his mouth : cf. Vipur. 3, 6, 7 athaha 
yajnavalkyas tain kim ebhir bhagavan dvijaih / ... charishye ’ham 
idam vratam. 

IX. The next section deals with tbe risis d the four Vedas, 
the BrahmanTs who knew the Vedas, the maharshis, the mantras 
and their use aiid the “tenfold use of tbe brahmana’!. These 
subjects had, with considerable differences as to details, found 
a place in Bmd. ch. 33.' The very ‘fact that Va., as already 
noticed, strikes out a line for itself, may probably point to 
the Indian, not an Indonesian origin of this deviation. 

X. The preceding section crriStitutes an int^raptioa of 
the narrative contained in Bind. - ch. '-SSyand Va. ch. 61 : the 
last stanzas represented' in tit Javanese' 'pwapas before the 
interruption are 35, 65 ; 61, 58. Now the threads of the story 
are ' gathered up with 35, 76; 61, '61 to inform the reader of the 
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number of ricbas and sSmani, the ^akhSbhedas of . the Veda, thd 
families of devarshis and rajarshis, the lokas attained by them, 
their qualities and peculiarities. The names of the 28 brahma* 
rshis who in the times of Manu Vaivasvata are engage^ in divid- 
ing and transmitting the Veda are enumerated. The study of 
the sacred texts in Tretayuga etc., the succession of the Manus, 
their asceticism ; the satnhara and the alternation of Brahma's 
nights and Brahma’s days, the duration of the Manvantaras, the 
events at the end of Kaliyuga and allied subjects join the 
above subjects. P. 104, 20-28 deserves special attention, because 
it contains a quotation (I. 26) bhavaty a bhutasamplavat 
which I was not able to trace in the related texts. Here also 
Vapur. deviates from the Indian Bmd, (before 61, 104 a : 1’ 35, 
125 b). When the Javanese author has (p. 112, 30) reached 
Bmd. 1, 35, 201 and Va. 61, 172 he observes ; “like that the 
narrative goes iq the prakriyaplda of the Brahman^asamhita, 
as told by the reverend Vyasa”. Now, the expression praktiyS- 
Ifida does not, in this connection, appear to occur outside the 
Va^ and Brahmaqda texts, where it refers to one of their four 
divisions called prakriya, anushahga, upodghata and upa- 
samhara”. What is however strange is that the prakriySpada 
does not, in Bmd.* and Va,, end here but much earlier, viz. at. 
the end of ch. Bmd. 5, Va, 6. Besides, the stanza Bmij. 1, 35,- 
67; Va. 61. 59 which inform us of the fourfold arrangement of' 
the malasamhitas (sarv3s ta hi chatushpadab ; cf. also Va, 32, 64 
catushpEdam purSnam tu brahmapa vihitatn pura) does not 
recur in the Javanese purEpa, to which the fourfold character 
IS therefore unknown. Is this fact due to a mere coincidence,’ 
Mcasioned by the loss of some stanzas in connection with the; 
ifferent order of the sections ? Or was the fourfold arrange- 
^nt really unknown in the Sanskrit text utilized by the 
Javanese author ? How then to explain the occurrence of the 

“ “““ ' 

^ ^ 0 importance, because two meritorious specialists in, 
P OTgc rMMrcll, PMgite md 

1*. See Pargiter. o. o., p, 23 f. : 

19- Bee EirFei. n.. «... 


laqa, p. XlX. 
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division of the Va.-Bmd, text as a matter of great moment. 
•Whereas the former was of the opinion that it was an old division 
of hhe subject-matter that was preserved in these two purSnas, 
i^irfel would prefer to regard it as having originated with the 
redactor who applied this principle of arrangement to the pre- 
existing svbject-matter. Does then the Old-Javanese text not 
go back to the redactor who arranged the common nucleus oi 
our Indian Bmd.-Va, text, and who must, according to Kirfel. 
have ‘edited’ his text between:£335 and±620 A.D, ? Or must 
"we conclude the existence of recensions or traditions which wer^ 
independent of that redactor? The Javanese text may have 
been •written in the 10th century. We may now ask . when 
was the text written or composed on which it is founded ?’ 

XI. The next section which is rather long deals with 
•the other Manus and the descendants of Svayatnbhuva. 
Among the latter was Dhruva, who married Bhfimi, One of* 
the scions of this ancient race was Vena. His history is, like 
that of his son Prithu, narrated at considerable, length (up to 
p. 128, 1. 21). The Javanese tradition is now in agreement 
with Bmd., then with Va.; then again it exhibits variants of 
its own. Although the narrative itself, in this chapter, speaking 
generally runs parallel to Bmd.-Va., the number ctf minc^ 
deviations is considerable. This fact is of special interest, 
because, if KirfeB* is right in contending that the Bm(J.-V|. 
redaction of the Vena-Prithu episode, as opposed to the 
recension of the same subject-matter occurring in Brahmapur., 
Harivaibsa and Siva-Dbaimasajtihita, gives unmistakable 
evidence of the activity of a redactor, the question again arises 
whether the text utilized by the Javanese scholar who translated 
the vvork was not founded on the text of that redactor ? As 
however the stories of Vena and Prithu do not, as is the ease 
in Brahmapur., Hariv., 6ivadh., occur separately in two 
different parts of the work but form one uninterrupted narra-tive 
which moreover occurs there where it is placed m Bmd . Va., 
the conclusion seems to be inevitable that there the Javanese 


14. Kirfel, Das Parana Pa&alak§a?a, p. XXXIV. 
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« belr.,sthe activity of 

tn Kirfel arranged the Indian Bmd.-Va. text. W , 

however, ’in Bmd-Va. this narrative is continued after e 
n iptionof the milking • trees Qav. p. 128, 16 ff. : ' 

36 224; Va. 62, 191), to end not before Bmd. 37, 22 and VS. 
es! 21, the author of the Javanese book suddenly passes on to 
the geographic section which constitutes, in Bmd. ch. 1, 15 
and in VS. ch. 34, viz. to the JambQdvIpavar^ianam, the 
Bhuvanavinyasah and part of the Jyotihprach5rah. How should 
we explain this different disposition of the subject-matter ? 
How should we harmonize this remarkable transposition or, at 
least, this difference in order, with the above supposition that 
there has been a redactor who arranged the common Bmd.- 

Va. text ? 


XII. Bmd. 1 , 13-24; Va, 34-54 and Matsyapur. 112-128 
.constitute a large, coherent treatise on geography and cosmo- 
graphy, V5. and Bmd. containing passages which are not found 
in Matsya and Va. exhibiting groups of verses, which are missing 
in both Bm^ and Matsya. The introduction to this treatise 
contained in the Jav. text <p, 128, 22 ff.) refers to “bhattara 
Bayu”, i. e. “the Lord VSyu” as an authority : cf. the beginning 
of Bmd. 1, 15; VS. 34; Mt. 112. The subjects dealt with, are 
Jambodvipa, its mountains, especially the Meru, the region 
called IlSvrita, the saptavarsha of Jambadvipa etc.; with a 
description of Kuruvarsha this section reaches its close. 


Xm. Next comes in all four texts the description of 
BbSratavarsha or India (Jav. p. 136, 30-143, 4); Va. is alone 
in presenting to readers the passage 45, 20 b-66. The order 
of the stanzas occurring in Bmd. .Vs. is also that of the Javanese 
account. What is of special interest is that the line Bmd. 1, 16, 
8; Vs. 45, 78 samudrSntarita jneyas te (sc. the nine regions’ 
of BbSratavarsha) tv agamyah parasparam cannot be traced 
in the Jav. text : according to Kirfel“ this line does not fit 
in with the purSpic theory of the circular shape of Jambadvipa,- 
its division in parallel zones and the segmentary shape' of 


15. Ejrfel, BhSratavar^a, p. 12. 
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Bharatavarsa. It is improbable that this line ever belonged 
to the J avanese redaction, because all other , stanzas of this 
portion of the text are represented in it. There is moreover 
another text without this line, the Indian Matsyapurana. 
Another remarkable coincidence concerns the stanzas Bmd. 1, 
16, 20 b~23 a; Va, 45, 90-92 b: they recur neither in the 
Jav. version nor in the account presented by the Mbh. 6 , 9 
and the Padmapur, 3,6. On p. 141, 1. 11 we come acrcss 
the place quoted by Rajasekhara Kavyamim. 17' (+900 A. D,), 
which may furnish us with a ‘terminus ante quern’ with regard 
to this geographic treatise. Unfortunately the Javanese text 
is corrupt here. 

XIV. The next section deals with the other varshas of 
Jambudvipa (Kimpurushavarsha etc.), the asceticism of Bhaglratha 
and the descent of Gahga, a number of rivers and lakes, the 
Vadabamukha or Aurvagni. At the end of the description of 
the mountains Nishadha and Nila (p. 146, 13), which is the end 
of the chapters Bmd. 1, 17, Va. 46, Matsya 113; the Javanese 
author says that he will pass on to another subject. This is 
not the only trace of an ancient divison in his work From 
this point the Matsyapur. takes its own course, to recur to 
the same subjects in ch. 120 (121). Curiously enough the 
quotation Jav. p. 152, 12 yasyam jambfmadah smrita^ has 
more in common with Matsya 120, 67 b rather than with Bmd, 
1, 18, 69 a; Va. 47,66 b. 

XV. Next come the descriptions of the other dvipas: 
^akadvTpa, Kusadvipa etc., of the oceans between them, the 
circular Lokaloka-mountain range which surrounds the outer- 
most of these seven seas and divides the visible word from the 
region of darkness, the concentric ‘regions’ 0 |utside 'etc. f^p to- 
p. 17,14). The same subject is dealt with in many , other 
puranas, which, however, with regard to the arrang^ent of 
dvipas and oceans divide into- three groups: a).. Bmd., Va. and 
other texts (among these Vs. has some peculiarities of its own) ; 

10. See Kirfcl, Die Kosmograpbie der lAder, Bonn-Dwpzig 1‘920, P. 
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b) Bhsvishya-, Matsya-, VaraJaapur. ; c) Padmapur. and MahS^ 
bbSrata 16). Now, the Javanese purana does not join its 
Indian namesake, but the second ©roup. In Bmd. 1,19 and 
Va. 49 the order of the continents is Plaksha, 6almala, Kusa, 
Krauiicha, ^aka, Pushkara, according to the Javanese tradition 
the Matsyapur. etc. it is: Saka, Ku|a, Krauficha, '^Slmali, 
Gomeda, Pushkara. Moreover, the names as well as the order of 
the oceans between these continents are the same in Matsya etc, 
and in the Javanese work, which have, in addition to this, also 
some other peculiarities in common. It is worth while to 
dwell on this point, because it is of special interest in connection 
with the problem of the interrelation of the purSnas. Whereas 
the names belonging to the first dvipa of the above group b are 
to a considerable extent in harmony with those of the first dvTpa 
as mentioned in group a and whereas also the names 
belonging to the second dvipas as given in both groups of texts 
are similar or even identical, the names of the third dvipa as 
given ingroup b resemble those of the fourth dvipa in group a. 
Moreover, all mountains, regions arid rivers of the first 
and the second continent have, in Matsya and to a great 
extent also in Varaha, two names. The names of the fifth 
continent of group a (Sskadvipa) are largely similar to the 
second series of ^akadvlpa in group b (where Sakadvipa 
is the first continent); the names belonging to the third 
dvipa are generally speaking identical with those of the 
second series of the second continent in group b (KufadVipa), 
One can hardly escape the impression that in the second group 
of texts the dvipa names have been transposed, and that a 
redactor has, afterwards, added the ‘correct’ names- i. e. the 
names which in the first group of texts were given to the 
mountains etc. of the continent of the same, name ~ to the first 
senes of names. If so, the redaction of the Matsyapur. ihust, 
m this section, be the later one. .From a, close examination of' 
the texts It moreover appears that, the redactor of Matsya did 
wt only know the Bm(J. text or at least this cosmographic 
treatise in the form presented by the Bmd., but also that he 

IT. For paiUoulats 990 Aota Qriestilia, 11 , p. 248 f. 
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utilised it in revising the Matsyn, text. The Javanese work 
however joins the Matsya recension of this cosmography. Again 
the question arises : if there has been a redactor of the Va. 
Bmd, text to whom all Bmd. and Va. texts trace back their 
descent, how then should we explain this deviation of the 
Javanese work and the text of the redactor related to each 
other ? The similarity of Matsya and the Javanese Bmd. does 
not involve complete identity. Notwithstanding its undeniable 
affiliation with the Matsyapur. the Javanese work exhibits, 
in places, variants and even a more lucid and elaborate 
description which cannot be due to the phantasy or ingenuity 
of its Indonesian author An interesting place is, inter alia, 
P- 158, 1. 27, where in connection with the mountains of 
Kraunchadvipa the remark is made that they have, all of them, 
two names but that only one is mentioned because the author 
becomes tired of recording. These words do not occur in the 
Matsyapurana, where, in contradistinction to Varaha, these 
mountains are given only one name each. An interesting detail 
IS, in addition to this, the occurrence of a second mountain 
name on p. 159. 1 - Pavaraka ; Bamanakara - which is also - 
and likewise by way of exception - given in Matsya 122 , 14 * 
There appears, further, nothing in both Matsya and the Javanese 
work to show that they included the gold-country at the end 
of the world - which is mentioned in the texts of the above 
group a; Brhd. 1,19,149 ff, Va. 49,143 ff. etc. -in their 
survey. 

XVI. The last section deals with astronomy. That is to 
say that the 20th chapter of Bmd,, which is called prithvim 
upakramya vitalasutaladinam rasatalanam sadhipanam varaa- 
nam or adholokavarnanam and which corresponds to Vs. 50, 
1-57 a, is not represented in the Javanese .book. In this it again 
goes with Matsya. The beginning of this section is a translation 
of Matsya 123, 1 a ; Bmd. 1, 20, 58 b ; Va. 50, 57 bata ardhvam 

18. For particulars see Acta Orieutallia, U, P. 1.^62 ff. 

19. Fora discussion of this poiat see nay edition of the Javanese 
Brahm£i;id* purapa, p. 3S9. 
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pravakshyami suryachandrarhasor gatim : p. 167, 15. The next 
sloka has a stronger resemblance to Vayu, and among the other 
quotations there are some which do not, in the first place, tally 
with the readings of the Matsyapurana. Sometimes, for ins- 
tance, a corresponding sloka is missing in Matsya, whereas the 
Indian Bmd, and Va. have it. The order of the slokas represent- 
ed in the Javanese text is not always the same as in these 
Indian pnranas. Generally speaking that part of this section 
which runs parallel to Bmd. 1, 21 and Va. 1, 57 ff. has a closer 
resemblance to Bmd.-Va,, although it now and then deviates 
also from their traditions. Where however, after 123, 84 
Matsya varies from the other Indian texts the Javanese author 
joined it (cf. Bmd. 1, 21, 108 ; Va. 50, 161 ; Jav. p. 177, 1, 22). 
At p. 179, 1. 21 the author of the Javanese work declares that 
he now has informed his readers of the chapter which deals with 
Manuvamsa. These words do not occur in the related puranas, 
the preceding words of the Javanese text corresponding to the 
final stanza of Bmd. 1, 21 ; Va. 50 ; Matsya 123. The contents 
of Bmd. 1, 22 are : dhruvam abhivartya sarvagrahanakshatra- 
nam paribhramanaih meghanarh cha vinyasah tatha sQryaratha- 
syapi vinyaso varnitah, the description of Dhruva which now 


follows in the J avanese work is however more closely related to 
Matsya. After the line p. 180, 12 (Matsya 124, 7 b ; Bmd. 1, 22, 
9; Va. 51, 9 a) vatanikamayaih pasair dhruve baddhah prasar- 
pati all four texts go their various ways. The last quotation 
corresponds to Matsya st. 35 ; Btnd. st. 29, Va. st, 27 ; the 
last words to Bmd. st 35 ; Va. st. 32. In Matsya as well as Va. 
Bmd. the narrative is continued. In the Javanese work it is 
however abruptly brought to a close at a point where the parallel 
texts do not even finish a chapter. 


There are no indicia in the Indian texts which may explain 
s a rupt ending of the Javanese purana so that the most 
plausible inference is that this text is incomplete. How much 

7 IS difficult to say ; when the latter part has 

As noraP h 

all hand-written palm-leaves on which this work has 
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been banded down contain the whole text as far as it has been 
preserved, there may have been manuscripts on which the 
narrative continued. The manuscripts A, D, E, F, H, K, L 
- which are “complete” have at the end a colophon, i. e. an ins- 
cription informing the reader of the title of the book etc., in 
which it is stated that the end work is “finished” or “complete : 
parisamlpt'am. It is on the other hand hardly credible that the 
author should have voluntarily terminated his work so abruptly 
in the middle of a meteorological exposition. A description of 
the pStalas and narakas might, for instance, have been added 
to round the translation ofif, even if the author died in harnesSk 
That the vamsanucharita, the fifth subject traditionally dealt 
with in puranas, is completely absent may, however, finduts 
explanation in the fact that it was of little importance to the 
Javanese readers. 

It may finally be observed that part of this Old-Javanese 
work — the Vena and Prithu episode, the geography, and part of 
the cosmography — has also come down to us in the form of a 
metrical adaptation*". It is in one of the n^nuscripts also 
called Pfithuvijaya. The poet was called Ashtagupa. 




iO. See tiie edition, p. 188-225- 
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I. Sakata 

Main sources : Prem Sagar VIII 

Bhagavata-Purana. X, 7, 4-17 
Vishnu-Purana, V, 6 
Harivamsa Parana, II. 6 
Brahma-vaivarta-Purana IV. 12 
Garga Samliita 


iHE bTORY 


Krishna turned in His bed for the first time when He was 
»ys old. Tie same conjunctions happened to be in the sky 
as on the day of His birth. Ma YasodS celebrated the events 
ygivug Him the customary ceremonial bath (autthSnika-kautika- 
aplava), with the accompaniment of instrumental (vSditra) and 
vocal (gita) music .„d the assistance of twice-born who chanted 
J^riate mantras. Helped by YalodS and Rohinl, Nanda 
dmtnbuted many presents to everybody; all were full of joy. 

His crtdl^'ifr 'nT Him into 

was full of n 'I Nanda ’s cart (sakata), which 

of pails containing milk and curds. 
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But the child soon woke up and began to cry for mother's 
milk. In all the noise, nobody heard Him. A demon was then 
passing by and overheard and recognised Him who had killed 
Putana. Deciding to take revenge, he sat on the cart, and is 
therefore called sakatasura. The cart began to groan and 
shake. 

With his little feet tender as young shoots, ^ri Krishna 
kicked the cart in such a way that it fell into pieces : the wheels 
vvere wrenched from the axle, the pole (kubara) was shattered, 
all the earthen pots were broken and their contents flowed 
out in a stream. And the asura was killed. 

Attracted by the din, all gopas and gopTs hurried to the 
spot and could not understand what had happened. Children 
who had witnessed the scene described it, but nobody would 
believe them. 

Yasoda and Nanda suspected the action of some grasping 
evil spirit (graha). Vigorous gopas restored the cart to its original 
condition and made to it proper offerings of curds, unbroken 
rice, kusa-grass and water. Nanda and Yasoda bathed the 
child with waters and sacred herbs consecrated by mantras of 
the ^Lig, Yajur and Sama Vedas. 

Commentary 

Most commentators seem to think that the only object 
of the cart episode is to show that from His very infancy Lord 
Krishna was endowed with supernatural physical strength. I 
believe it has a far more specific meaning. 

I suggest the cart represents the physical human body 
which is taken at the time of birth, the asura the dangers which 
arise from association with that body, and the overturning of the 
cart the action, yogic and otherwise, necessary to eliminate such 
dangers while retaining the body. 

One striking point in all accounts of the exploit is their 
insistence, both explicit and implicit, on astronomical, and there* 
fore also astrological data. It is stressed that the position of 
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tli6 stars was th6 sains as it was whsn tlis Lord actually took 
birth in a human body. The word graha, which designates the 
type of demon to which Sakatasura belongs, also denotes the 

planets, and as we shall see later, some texts closely relate the 
two meanings. 

That the cart, whether it is called s'akata or ratha, re- 
presents the human body, is one of the most frequent symbols 
explicitly used in Hindu scriptures. To quote only one passage 
from the Bhagavata-Purana itself : 

“The body is the chariot drawn by the horses which are 
the senses, and like the year it is moving swiftly although 
motionless. The two wheels are the two kinds of action (karma) ; 
the three gunas are the flagstaff; in it the five (pranas) are 
c ^y knit together. Manas is the rein, buddhi the chirioteer. 
and the heart is the seat. The dualities (dvandva) form the 

pole; the five receptacles are those that receive the five objects 
of sense and the shields are the seven dhatus”.* 

The asura who takes his name from the very cart and 
mus ere ore be closely connected with it indeed is described 

i‘ appeared at the tj 0 d‘ 

Poaitioo of pUoete a. I. tec"' til f ““ 

physical hpnlth ci t • . ' dependence of 

particular by the ' M f p ^^^'^^sed in 

performance of the th™7 T' 

•iid was to overturn it feby '' '*•* 

some of its pieces, 

3- CCXXXLX,l&4g. 
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breaking one of them, killing the asura, and breaking at least 
some of the pots, at the same time spilling their contents. As a 
matter of fact I know of no case in which He is described as 
“the destroyer of the sakata”, but one Parana describes Him as 
Sakatasurabhanjana, He who broke and killed §akatasura\ 

Two main things therefore happened to the cart itself 
when overturned. The first is that the wheels were separated 
from the axle, and this cannot but remind us of the usual 
description of the jivanmukta, who continues to live in this 
world just as a wheel freed from the axle of a cart in motion 
continues to roll along^ And the very definition of the wheels 
given in the slokas from the Bhagavata m quoted above fully 
tallies with that interpretation. 

The second damage suffered by the cart is that its pole 
(kubara) is shattered. The same slokas state explicitly that the 
pole stands for dualities. 

It would seem therefore that the means of resisting the 
attacks of disease which are the inevitable consequence of the 
possession and use of a human body are given by ^rl Kjrishna 
as twofold : (a) disconnect its activity from the effects of old 
karma and the creation of new karma ; and (b) destroy what 
connects the forces which draw the chariot from the incentive 
supplied by dualities such as pleasure and pain. 

Incidentally, or rather consequentially, the asura is killed 
It is noteworthy that no mention is made either of his corpse or 
of the disposal of it, which would mean that he could have no 
real separate existence apart from the chariot and his name or 
the absence of any individual name, confirms this view. 

Another consequence of the overturning of the cart is that 
some categories at least of the pots were broken and their con- 
tents spilled. One commentator^ explains with great perspicacity 
that the pots made of gol d or silver remained who l e. It was 

1 . 

2. Jean Herbert, L'Enssignement d© Esmakrisna, § 978. 

3, VirarS-ghavaavami. 
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therefore only those made of such absolutely pure material 
which (lid not suffer. The fact that the pots contained food- 
stuffs ofcourse is a further reason why the cart should be 
considered as the physical body, but their being destroyed 
evidently means that man should refuse admittance into his 
body to everything that would attempt to form part of it and is 
not received and encased in unsullied purity — which is a further 
recipe against disease. 

It must be noted also that the word gralia has another 
meaning in addition to the two we have already indicated ; it 
refers specifically to pots or pot-funs'- Eishi Sadhri uses it in the 
latter sense, as what man can hold in a pot®. And the Satapatha 
Brahmana refers to “libations made from three pots (graha), by 
making which man reaches the superiority (of the gods)”®. 

All those different meanings of the same word may well be 
implied in the name graha-nakshatra-tarah, with which Sdrensen 
identifies 6rl Krishna in various n ; -s- of the Mahabharata*. 

We must note further that the cart is later restored by 

vigourousgopas to its original condition, although the asura no 

longer sits on it and the undesirable pots and their respective 
contents evidently do not share this reinstatement. And that 
must be so, because whatever dangers a physical body may 
bring with it, neither an ordinary man nor a Divine IncamaHnn 
m aflord to dispense with it. Thot explain also why the 
gopas even perform a regular poja before it, as before any highly 
valuable tool. ^ ° ^ 

II. PutanA 

Main Sources ; Bhagavata-Purana, X, 6 
Prem Sagar, 7 

Brahma-vaivarta Purana, IV. 10 
Harivams'a, II. 6 
Vishnu-Pur§na, V. 5. 

Sarhhita, 

1* Grasgmana, sub. voc. — — ^ 

2. Kv, V. 44. 10. 

3. Satapatha. 

4. Mahabharata, 
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The Story 

Sent by Kariisa, the frightful Putana, the killer of infants, 
(bala), was going through towns, villages and cattle-pens 
(vraja), killing the newly-horn (sis'u ?). For ■where the prince 
of Satvata, the killer of rakshasas, is not listened to such 
demonesses (yatudhani) have free play. 

Using her magical power to go anywhere at and to take 
any shape, PAtana came down one day into Nanda’s Gokula 
in the guise of a beautiful woman, her hair tied (kes'a-bandha) 
in a garland of jasmine, wearing quivering (kampita) ear-rings 
(karpa-bhushana) in her black hair, and a lotus in her hand. She 
looked so attractive that the gopas took her to be the Godd^ 
going to meet her Lord. 

She Was looking for new-born children and her eyes 
fell on Him who is death to the wicked. He lay in his cOt with 
His immeasurale glory hidden like fire under ashes. He who 
is the self of mobile and immobile beings (chaiacharStma) had 
recognised in her one of those devils who try to kill children, 
and he closed his eyes.' 

When the rakshasi entered the room, Yasoda and Echini 
were spell-bound by this graceful but hard-hearted wonan, 
like unto a sword (asi) hidden in its sheath (kosha). They 
did not stop her when she took in her lap the Lord Ananta, 
the God who avenges (?), just as a foolish person may take up 
a serpent (uraga), thinking it to be a rope. 

She suckled Him at her enormous breasts (stana) whicl 
she had smeared with intoxicant (madana). Bhagavan, in- 
furiated (roshasaraanvita), squeezed (prapid) the breasts with 
his hands (kara) and sucked the milk along with her vital 
forces (prana). 

In agonising pain, she shrieked: “Let me ofif 1’*, tossing 
her hands and feet, bathed in perspiration. Her screams 

1. According to Bhagavata-Pwacft, 26?4, His eyes were oofy' haif-eloeed. 
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shook the whole universe. She ran outside the village^ but 
Krishna did not release His hold. 

The rakshasi, her mouth wide open, dishevelled, stretching 
her arras and legs, then fell dead on the plain of Vraja, like 
Vritra struck by Indra’s thunderbolt (vajra). In its fall, her 
body reduced the trees to powder over a distance of three 
gavyiiti ; it was a most astounding sight. 

Gopas and gopis, whose hearts, ears and heads had 
already been badly shaken by her shrieks, were terrified at 
the sight of the horrible carcase. On her bosom (uras) however, 
the child was playing fearlessly. Gopis quickly took him up 
and duly performed all appropriate rites to protect him against 
all evil, putting each part of his body under the protection of 
the corresponding deity, and warding off all spirits which are 
hostile to young children. Then his mother suckled Him 
and put Him to bed. 

When Nanda and the other gopas returned from MathurS 
they were extremely surprised to see the body and they realised 
that Anakadundhubi had foretold right. 

The people of Vraja hacked the body, buried the bones 
and feet, and burnt the flesh and the skin.^ The smoke which 
rose out of the fire was fragrant like the fumes of the aguru, 
because by sucking her breasts, 6ri Krishna had divested her 
of all sin. 


This yatudhani shared the fate of the Lord’s step-mother 
because she hod looked on Him with the eyes of a mother. 

Commentary. 

Tie etymology „f the name PatanS is often given ns 
fM fnrtue, „n(„one). An eqnnlly nnsatisfactcty expia.ntion 

“She X plljf -an 

before oreLion/”T mention this burying of the bones 

’• K.nt. Dev., Snbdeknlpndm.. 
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It would seem more likely that the name of Lord Krishna’s 
dangerous foster-mother should come from Put, a hell which 
is closely connected with the relations between parents and 
offspring. Kishi Bitavak says to Markandeya that children 
begotten not under the influence of lust, but for the sake of 
having a son, are threatened by dangers coming from Put^ The 
gods tell rishi Mandapala that only children can rescue their 
fathers from it^ and when Sakuntala says the same thing to king 
Dushyanta, she adds that therefore children were called putra 
by Brahma himselP. Another instance is that of prince Vena 
who was delivered from the same hell when his son Prithu was 
born.* 


Both at the beginning and at the end of the episode in the 
Bhagavata-Purana, we are reminded that rdcshasi PutanS is a 
yatudhanl. The word yatudhanl occurs seldom in the Scriptures®, 
but the masculine form yatudhana appears fairly frequently, 
most often in connection with other groups of evil spirits. In the 
Pig-Veda®, rishi Payu (whose name is probably connected 
etymolologically with payas, milk) devotes most of a long hymn 
to a request to Agni that he should protect him against them. 
And in that hymn, yatudhanas are connected with the milk of 
the sacrificial cow, aghnya, which they steal and which becomes 
for them poisonl It is remarkable that in the same hymn®, the 
rishi should ask Agni to treat yatudhanas precisely as Putana 
was treated, i.e. after having killed them he should severe their 
joints, break their limbs and eat their flesh. This is one more 
instance of the absolute consistency of all Hindu Scriptures. 

According to the Garga Sarnhifa, the Brahma-vaivarta 
Purana and various other texts, in a previous birth, Patana was 

1. Brarkaijtleya Purapa, TjXXV, 15. 

2. MB, Adi P., 231. 

3. MB, Adi P.,74. 

4. VP, 1, 13 , 42. 

5. Eishi Agasfcya uses it in !RV. 1, 191, 8 & TJmksljaya in :gV. X, 118, 8. 

6. X, 87. 

7. §Iokas 16 to 18. 

8. ^loka 6. 
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Ratnnmala, the daughter of King Bali. When she saw VSmana, 
the dwarf-avatara, she was fascinated by him and yearned to 
have him as her child, to suckle and fondle him to her heart's 
content. But when she saw him make his three steps and 
thereby deprive her father of all his possesions, she changed her 
mind and fulfilled a desire to try to kill him. The Lord knew 
her mind, and fulfilled both desires in His avatara as Krishiia, 
when she became PfltanS. 


Various commentators have suggested that PutanS was 
some kind of infantile disease* or a bird*, and both inter- 
pretations may well be accepted if they are taken in a figurative 
sense, as a danger to infants and an aspiration, respectively. 

My suggestion is that PtitanS, the first enemy encountered 
by 5rl Krishna in His life, represents the possessive maternal 
instinct which is the first obstacle to be surmounted by aspiiants 
to yoga. There are many famous instances in history, and we 
need only mention 6ankaracharya and Chaitanya, but the fact is 
of extremely frequent occurrence and most people who engage in 
spiritual life have experienced it 


That she is closely associated with parenthood in general 
and motherhood in particular is evident from her role as a foster- 
moll.eraadisslress«if„rtterby tie etymology wbioh we hove 
of her »ime, as well as by the hymn we have referred to her 
being mentioned along with Mstrika. 


It mast be noted farther that her millt was neither poison, 
nor even mW with poison, as is often carelessly aUeged. 
Ste had only besmeared the oatside of her paps with a harmful 
substaare which as a matter of fact is not described as 

poison bates an “tnteicant'', something therefore which can 

do considerable, substantial and lasting harm, but winch is at 

S'*' Wed to 

acae e c lU to death by offeriag him something which 
was attractive to him. 6 « 



1. Sen, T, 64, 
*• do, I. 
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And the Lord, blissfully ignoring the danger which resided 
in the superficial coating over the breasts, avidly drank all 
the milk which he could get, to the very last drop ; when she 
begged him to stop and when she tried to run away, he did not 
let go. He even drank all his foster-mother’s life-forces along 
with her blood, and was apparently so pleased with the whole 
thing that when she was dead he stayed happily on her breast 
and had to be taken away by the gopl. 

After her death he did not give her moksha, which would 
have put an end to the principle for which she stands, but 
he sent her to the same paradise as Ma Yosoda, which means 
that her action continues and remains necessary if the world 
itself is to continue. This is stressed in at least two places in 
the Bhagavata-Purana : in one the gopis, when they recite all 
the bijanyasa to protect the child against hostile spirits, still 
mention Putana, although she is dead^ ; in another it is stated 
that Pfitana, with all her tribe, has access to Krshna®. And the 
whole chapter is not called the killing of Putana, but the deli- 
verance of Piitana. 

So in this episode the Lord shows us bow to handle the 
danger arising out of maternal instinct : ignore the danger 
itself but take advantage of all that maternal love gives, all the 
life-force that comes along with the milk. When we do so, the 
motherly love must needs be sublimated in such a way that all 
that is harmful in it is eliminated. What is hard and earthly 
in it and therefore cannot be sublimated (feet and bones) returns 
to the earth, but the rest is entitled to the joys of the highest 
paradise. 

Short mention must be made of three details which are 
not ■unimportant : 

It is stated in the Vishnu Purlina that in order to carry 
out her work of destruction efiiciently, Putana must do it by 

L X* ^>1 28, This is the place where her name is coupled with that 

of the Matrika, 

Z X, 14, 35 
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night, ^ which means in the absence of light, of understanding. 
If the ill-intentioned mother who wants to keep her child to 
herself sees the light, she must evidently change her mind. 

The importance of not letting any illumination come in if 
the intended task is to be fulfilled is further stressed in the fact 
that she is described as having her hair tied (kesabandha), and 
not ornamented, as is commonly stated, in a garland of jasmine. 
The word for hair, kesa, which is used here, is the same which 
we find in the name Kesava, which refers to rays of spiritual 
illumination. 

Also we see it mentioned that she wears ear-rings (karna- 
bhushana) which are not “radiant”, as many translations state, 
but “quivering” (kampita).^ Now ear-rings have a very special 
meaning in Hindu symbolism. Th&y denote the Jaculty to discern 
the precise extent of the field which belongs to Mind. Which explains 
why Indra, the Lord of the mental realm, takes such keen in- 
terest in them, as is apparent from his quarrel with Karna^ his 
tricking Takshaka^ and many other incidents. If those ear-rings 
of Potana quiver, it evidently means that this faculty in her is 
very unstable, or leads her to quickly-changing conclusions.® 

Another point is that in her fall, the body of Pfitana 
reduces to dust all the trees over a distance expressed in a word, 
gavyuti, which is evidently closely connected with go, the latter 
word designating rays of spiritual illumination. If the trees 
represent aspiration to grow, it would mean that in three 
realms of activity, the three lower worlds, aspirants to growth 
may be crushed by the material earthly aspect of what Putana 
represents. Nanda realises it perfectly well and says so himself 
in the Prem-sagar. 

— — — — ^ __ ^ 

2. Grassmaun translates "sittern” 

3. MB, Adi P... LXIII & Passim 

4. MB, Adi P., XLIV 

5. Naraka steals the ear-rings of Adibi when the latter is seated on the 
throne of Indra Similarly in the Bible the story of the golden calf which is 
made out of the ear-rings of the wives, daughters and sons of the Jems 
^xodus, 32). Further, we shall see that Rukmini Devi does cot need to wear 
an ear-ring on the ear by which she listens to Knshca. 



A NOTE ON PUTANA AND YASODA 

By 

V. S, Agrawala. 

PAtana and Yasoda are the two foster-mothers of Krishna, 
Their attitude towards the Babe is sharply distinguished. 
Yasoda nourishes him to become perfect in body and mind ; 
Pdtana aims to cause his death. In Vedic symbolism Pdtana 
is the agent of Varuna, and Yasoda of Indra, the latter identified 
with Sdrya whose main achievement is the perfection of its 
radiant orb, i. e. its Yah-mandala or accomplished glory and 
beauty of form. 

The etymology of the two names gives scent to their 
original meaning. PdtanS is related to pictana or putrefaction. 
Becoming putrid, rotting and festering are the outcome of the 
absence of motion or flow. When water becomes stationary 
and is deprived of contact with the sun’s rays it begins to 
rot and go bad. It is confined in its hold by Vritra, who is the 
enemy of Indra. Vritra obstructs the free flow of waters; 

I ^ m ^ ^ ^ 

^ l^l ft 

The waters or clouds symbolise the functioning or active 
faculties of the mind. Indra as the conscious mind with his 
thunderbolt must cleave this demon to pieces and releasing 
the pent up flow of waters evolve an orderly planning 
of the conscious mental powers. This is the Yasoman^la oi 
Indra, symbolised by the Sun, which is the archetype of, oi^derlj 
and planned creation in the Universe. Varuna on the other 
hand is the lord of those waters enveloped in darkness and 
chaos also called I. 164. 47). This 

aspect of the waters in thh strangling, grip of Varuna and 
Vritra is symbolised as Pdtan^ who feins to offer milk to the 
growing Babe, but the milk is polluted with .poison, Le. the life- 
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giving sap is negatived by the death-dealing potion hidden 
behind it. 

This is just what happens in the cosmic creative 
process. In the beginning exist the waters (sTTV, *9^:, 
under the control and lordship of Varupa, the Asura god. Then 
ensues a titanic struggle between Indra an4 Vjitra for the 
release of those confined draughts. The Waters or Clouds are 
mental faculties, the Psyche, whose freedom is essential for 
the complete development of the Babe into full-fledged manhood. 
Life is an increasing unfoldment of Indra’s jurisdiction or an 
expansion of his dominion over dark areas formerly under the 
control of Vritra and Varuria. 

Putana is nilSeharl ( ), female asuric genius of the 

dark regions of Varu^a. Yasoda is her opposite; The former 
symbolies death and the latter immortality. Krishpa is the 
Soma in the ParameshthI or the collective universal infinity. 
Parameshthi is the region of the cows, the Vraja (sR ), 

or the place where all the conscious faculties are concentrated in 
their source in the unconscious. Their emergence or ejqsression 
is the release of those cows by Indra as a result of his conquest 
over the demons. Indra as god is the son of Aditi, who is herself 
the cosmic cow, the immortal and imperishable goddess of 
infinity. Her counterpart is Diti, the mother of demons and all 
the forces of darkness and death. PatanS is one such aspect. 

Etymologically gsr is derived from g^, the name of a hell j 
he who protects from g?^ by overcoming the stranglehold of that 
hell earns the title of gsT. But as a matter of fact, in the 
?urapic lists of Narakas there is no such name as g^. It was 
presumably an independent name signifying that which rots or 
putrefies owing to absence' of motion or flow (»r%). All purSnic 
notion belongs to Indra or Surya, which is the dynamic centre 
b£ cosmic rythm and pulsation, expressing by day and night the 
ceaseless process of contraction and expansion I 
wm ; cf Yajurveda 27.45, SI R 
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Tie Kgion of Varana is the sphere of gg; and pi, which confines 
All these collective waters, to which Indra confers light (5#:) 
immortality (to?) and freedom (silfe). PatanS is said to be 
ornamented with two quivering ear-rings. What is the signifi. 
cance of these two ear-rings ? In Vedic spbolism they are 
qmvalent to the two Mandates, vii the Mandala of Agni and 
ae Mandate of Soma. These are also called and 
UUS, both of which co-exist in the sipil-iBis of EW— 

^ ^ fljifefl; %; II 

Vaimna is basically the sphere of sgj, the watery substratum 
against which W, or or emerges in concrete manifestation. 
The latter are called rratife, or there gion of glory and light, 
typified as to whose motherly care the divine Babe is 
consigned for growth and perfection. 

In some texts is called a a female crane. The 
latter is the symbol of crookedness and hypocrisy that 
belong to the dark world of the Asuras and are a future of the 
Wriggling serpent that appears and vanishes. The?l is the 
characteristic bird of a stagnant pool and therefore the is the 
arch-symbol of the dark region of the mind, that exists prior to 
the perfection of the conscious powers of illuminatioa and the 
functioning mind. 




'mlfsi: gin 

[The late Ft. Madhusiidan Ojha of Jaipur explains 
here the conception of Brahma and his lotus seat. In 
terms of cosmic Brahma is the immortal principle 
of Fire or Energy, and the 'T?I or lotus is the symbol of 
the gross material elements manifesting as the Earth, or 
the concrete and externalised form of energy. Energy 
can manifest itself only through matter. Brahma 
must invariably be associated with his lotus. These are 
called 3JiF and respectively in the 

terminology. The principle of Vayu pressing on the 
material elements and helping them to retain their shape 
is termed as . The Lotus is further 

e.xplained as supported on the navel of Vishnu, which 
esoterically represents the centre of all the gravitational 
pulls operative between the Earth and the Sun.] 

Wd I 3TSI q=| I qG[|4^q#l|' 

|%or: rl'T fll 

mh 1 ^ 

S^oifeiiqi I 




sW w 
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I 53 ^ 3 ^ ? 1 cqfs^: q?r: 1 H ^[^^ 5 ?- 
^ ^|rr I ^ ^ ^n^sife alf ^ 

Sf^^FI I =7=rM~T= >;;^oj^ | ^ 

fqo^HfTO'^or C^pj; q?i^: 

?r ^ 1^: # ?lfs ^1 

fiW I 

"N 

w4^^ ^I4 ^5?#l: I ?T ^ 

sf^T'^nwqf^TE: #il IJTO^ ^ 

m^: I Wl 

W^ ^ fe, ^ 

. c ^ 

m 5 ^ 51 *^ 1 li 

5fTO I 


m =^iq5T^3:3ifi?T^ m %sA qf#- 

& 

fe: q?r qf^ qq sqi^wi^ l 

m fi— 


qfiqfw’^w w^’ # I 
?#^qq#s4 ^r ^ 

t^qof q^ 3 ^ 4 : | 

3{siiq qqr: R)^iNi>i1qta ft ^wf 

f^: sfe#T[^q^ I 31^ t’ 5^i^2i%5i^i*kf 

I ^3 ?ra3[W=q q^lw wn; 

I sfe ^r ^ i #5^ f^- 

=wi I =^39^ 
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fwwi qawipiffjsi^g 

*11^ iff Wi, IT ¥>1® I 

isfeti i(iw f%ftiR|: !(ciaqi!i; 

wil 3l^ f q?if? 5 155 %^ 

A 



% #; # I Hfwt^'sw- 
ffwife; #i; ^ fnsraiitaoi 

fifWl: 

? W%, =( 1#, ^ j 3f#^ ^ ^ 

^ TOHlW %:| ^ gl. 

^ ^ fl? fft: I iTO5EI5. 

to" 

[ W>lWqiW5p!l^^:, j, j 



HIRANYAGARBHA 




V. S. Agrawau 

^x^l ‘fin'TI’ ^ 

g^TRcT q^I'^qf^'ll g^tfci ^^fqiW5^7?f|c3T 

5ici?rr?^ ^rra'^q'i^JTT ^ifirg! ^ 

qf: (0 %03it: il^; i ^ 

JTRT^^r 

JTRiqq^JI 

?rTFfTf^ I W t 

%?rf^5ii=5fiqf^5r^i^ 

1^'’® 


The wide conception of yedjcc^^o^^fe^pjh^^®!®®^ i® 
the word 1 |;c'Jqqq— the Golden ^Gernj.;- 
the theme and explain its 

the existence of One Ocean in the Wnfflug <rf the'ojw > ^ 

Eigveda refers to the Primeval Waters as 5^^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


'vVv'l'..' .{ 

• .- 'or ■■: jv '■'-':'.V 
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‘The Unmanifest ( ) concealed within it the Formless 
Manifestation (gJT:). 

The Universe ( then was indiscriminated (3j3i%fr) 

in the Primeval Waters ( 

The same Ocean is referred to as the Waters of unfatho- 
med depth : 


Jlffi I 

129.1 ) 

Verily the cosmos is the outcome of the fashioning of 
forms from out of the Waters of the primeval Ocean of Energy : 


\ ‘a- 111 J 

'Tbe Ert Sie-BisontosbylM rumblings fashioned the 

Waters into manifold forms.* 

Af. »f Gaurt? In Vedic symbolism 

'nS.andeilg&aredistaguished.-jfiil, the she-buffalo, represents 
t eTO of the dark regions of uw,anda,^ as ,ta j ^ 

Sor vSXllK »"‘b ere firms of 

' peech or Sound is pulsating energy. 


The 0 (^Mh^viv;.) 

are encompassed by 

point of the Ocean W ^ every 

'“■ ‘0 overcome' hba„ 7 T“ I*'' 

(oi^ tl 4 ;) or the .r n ■ • ’ ohild of Waters 

)'«tto.oId.pm.oneaBird(|^^,^,,;^ J;‘- 
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% 21^ m swIto I 

(^0 <iolvs;^|'J ) 

‘The Sun which was lying hidden in the Ocean, Ye 
brought forward, 0 Ye Gods, when, like Yatis, with your 
regulated dance movements, you caused the worlds to grow.’ 

These most appropriate words—gp are the 

Vedic nucleus of the felT— 

^ w. I 

TO ?1T W ^F1 ^^1 1 

(^0 ) 

First of all to come into being is Hiranyagarbha, the 
supreme principle of creation ; — He supports as the 

manifest form of the Unmanifest who is symbolised as 

and whose unknowable form is the ultimate object of otn 
oblations. In a clearly worded stanza of the Prajapati Sukta, 
we find a fourfold statement : 

311^ f mi I 

^ ^ liw 11 

(1) ill’ll — The Great Waters, same as the 

8Jiq:, or Puranic «fT it? or sjiql ?IT^: • 

(2) The Universe was its germ, worn*' 
or child : 

m m siw,» 
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(3) That Germ was Agni, the Child of 

• Indraisbuta form of that Agni. ^ 

IS the first-born of or snq: . 

(4) The aSg thus produced as the womb of 
w^re m fbe ,m,„e SpH. (ag: = „wO of a,, 

= Cosmic Pulsation). He is the 

tne of the IJigveda (X. 121. 9). 

The is the eiuergence of gw against the substratum 

mb.?' ParamesbSh! ( 

'rc>ng'). The Vedic-cum-Puranic formula is : 

2 . 

_ In Puranic terminology, the expanded Ocean at the time of 
dissoutmnis called ), tr^^i^rV, wq 

jrr5J3 ( Vi ol^v), or giTTfcT alq ( V^\\\). The 

floods a's T further and describes the primeval watery • 

floods as enveloped by a nebulous frost : 

3T5q^^5t II 

_ In Its unmanifest form, when all sentient beings are non- 
existent and everything is covered by darkness, the single Ocean' 
looks formidable. All the divided units of creation are. 
isrup e and drawn together into a single watery mass 

^ TOori ^d.fNrV.:v-3: i 

qiqin^ || ^ 

|qf«i | 

’T^^T ql^qf ^ j| 
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^ mm,\ 

^W5R5 ^ II ^ 

31’i EfifoRf II 9 

( ) 

Nilakantha translates 3?1 as ^rct ^Ufoi^ the Transcen- 
dent Brahman as the ultimate cause of the created worlds. 

As a matter of fact m: is equivalent to all the possibilities 
of Existence, which are withdrawn into their primal source 
when dissolution takes place. 

In terms of Jungian psychology this state may be com- 
pared to’the radicle, the root-moisture, the spirit of 

life, not only indwelling in all living beings, but immanent in 
everything that exists. 

This Flood of Life breaks up its individuation and is 
withdrawn into its universal source, the Ocean : 

^ Rtortfir ^ i 

(8?2fq ) 

The watery floods of this Ocean enshrine within their womb 
what is miously known as s^qj qw, sf^r ff^T, errr 

and the symbolising the conjoint 

principle of movement and stasis ( »T%-rM ) (Atharvaveda 
X. 5. 15-21). ’ 

3. 

The most characteristic divine feature associated with 
the oceanic equilibrium of Energy is the conception of 

(%o V\\\>i) 

Brahma and NSrayana are identical divinities, who, having 
withdrawn the three worlds into their person, sleep on the cosmic 
37 
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serpent called Ananta Sesha. [ See also, Vishnu, 1. 3, 3, 
1. 4. 1, 1. 4. 4-5 for ]. 

The principle of sleep ( ) is the same as the principle 
of Rest or Stasis ( )• ffTKr^T'!! is the same as the fixed 

eternal, changeless Divinity, called ( the One without a 

second ), epir ( Unborn ), 

etc. These epithets are often repeated in the 
Puranas with many additional ones.* Some of these correspond 
to those used in the — 

^ ^ #4 # ff ^ =^21^ I 

( ^^30 ) 

The author of the Vishnu Purana explicitly mentions this 
doctrine to have been developed by the Brahmavadins of the 
Vedas ( 1 qsffcl i RR ^ ). 

!• p: 'PCfcif ir^TTRirr 1 

II ^ II 

iTfclT^ If II \ || 

jtct: i 

^*4^ II ^ II 

TO54 ^ ff[JT?5J^ II II 

II ^ II 

^Uoil I 

11 v'' h 

^^T5r3^45jf^?R5RT p;! % qj^ I 

*’^^3 cTf^soit: PJTT^ II II 

jn%¥rrJT?i; I 

n » || 

w. Kirfel, Das Purana Pancalahaita, p. 6 
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denotes the Transcendental Divine Power as the 
substratum of Infinite Nature ( )• The MaitrayanI Upa- 

nishad explains Narayana in a grand equation as follows : 

RPirt TO sridf I 

( $wr<» s\^ ) 

and are correlative terms. f% ^^:,— 

Vishnu is that aspect of the Divine Power which is comprehended 
in the created cosmos and thus made finite. That which 
remains beyond is truly called tsf— The Remainder. Vishnu is 
relative and Sesha is absolute ; Vishnu is finite and §esha is 
infinite. The relationship between the relative and the absolute 
aspects of Divinity is expressed as" ‘Vishnu resting or sleeping 
on §esh, the Ananta or Infinite One.’ It is a cogent and 
complete iconographic formula, viz. that of 

4. 

We may briefly explain here the cosmogonic doctrine 
given in the beginning of the Manu Smriti. 

stgafir^ li 

^ II 

The unmanifest (ejsq'gi) is described as (enveloped in 

darkness; cf. cW Rigveda 10. 129. 3), 3TJrfrrr-3?tyg’'ir- 

unknown and unknowable ( cf. of the Bigveda, 

10. 129. 3 ), agFT^ which has reference to the Puranic 
imagery of Vishnu sleeping on He is also spoken of as the 
subtle, eternal, unmanifest principle, the cause of the gross 
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material elements, and itself beyond the ken of the senses. Such 
a divinity is called Svayarabhu, the self-existent. He is 
essentially self-centred, i. e. whose or power is 

originally introverted on hirnself, but which he releases for the 
sake of manifestation ( Then primeval darkness is 

dispelled ( ) and the imprisoned forces become operative 

or extrovertly directed ( ). 

He who is creates out of his own body by the power 
of meditation or cTTO^, the succeeding principle called 
or the universal mother in whose womb the seed of creation 
is deposited. 

Of this pair the Fiery principle, the Father, that 

deposits the seed; and is the Watery principle, the Mother, 
that receives the seed of the cosmos in its womb : 

is the same as of the ^ligveda erR; is the same 

as or or en’J?, the egg. 

When the creative seed has been received within it, the 
cosmic egg becomes the Golden Germ ( ), the same as 

|JT SR? or Golden Egg. The creative seed of is 

called ‘Gold’, which is the symbol of Fire ( or 

or 5ITCI, or the eternally energised force of cosmic pulsation 
( ), an unending rhythm of expansion and contrac- 
tion that is called (Time) or 

Manu uses the three terms JTR and which should 
be clearly distinguished. is jjitT# is 

®rR and ft^'JqJRT is ^TRrq'W. When he speaks of 

ftrlRI, he refers to ^Rr5i[^and there is a reason behind it. 

In the Mq^srr'?I®rj creation is described as the 
of 
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^ ^ m #1 ™ 01 qf!TO 

( 55Ri7«r 'iiimiii^* ) 

The Five Deities mentioned here are named as : 

\ . 

^i=^) 

9. 31^ 

'A. ^ 

Amongst them (the universal principle which is 

fecundated) is called str^PTc^, son of is 

father of — 

(ww ) 

discovered the m creative process by wt^ 
the universe is brought into existence as iiilfiliing the W of th« 
Creator). On the one hand he associated the self -existent 
his Father, and on the other ^ his son. This ^ is %*^*"*j 
and fypifyiig ^ T™ Pair of W»I. Tbe^ 

are called the Two Brothers ( s ^aflsaiStft SWWfl? ' •*» * 

»• pi’W)- 

The Twin Brothers etfit and aid fulfil Hria <«»'™ 
by a* playing the role of muK and by aid that of w. The ^ 

of food and food refer to the process of assimilation and ellim- 

nation or the function of the vm. P>ra >" “r* 
centre of Life or Prana. The grand BdS sacrace rf the Ct»tor 

is itis mainfestation as tn in each and every centre : 

B sirftstm mt ^ ^ ' 
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‘Having performed the sacrifice, he desired — ‘may I become 
This All (i.e. the universe),’ He then became 5!T®r, for 5ir®I is 
this All. This Vayu (as the symbol of movement) is sirci.’ 

gjci or Life is the principle of cosmic pulsation, the 
rhythm that is the soul and essence of manifesting 

within its centre as and as the positive and 

negative, or the male and female aspects of energy. The Atharva 
refers to these as the two Fires, one cold ( 1|q ) and the other 
hot ( arssfl aTT^fl i|F 5r‘?f ). is a 

creative process being the outcome of the mingling of hot 
and cold ; 

The ^ or the Ruddy is i.e. or the Golden 

Egg quickened with Life, invested with the Twin Fires of heat 
and cold. , 

5. 

The Puranas refer to the principle of ^hT, ‘agitation,’ ‘move- 
ment’, as an essential step to creation. It signifies the awakining 
of Vishnu from sleep. It is variously described as plqfq', 

The Linga Purana explains it as follows : — 

p^iF^ ^ tq*^ II 

^ ^ ^ ’Ri T(i|^ ^isir I 

m q^^Rq: 11 O'A 

(f§»T 'iPo) 
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The Supreme Lord by bis Yc^ic power agitated both 35 % 
*ndgf| tueme.igc Irutn the state of goiffpijr to gqlqiar and 
tberciiy start the creative proct^. Mahesvara created the trini- 
tarian principie of the three Gods, the three Gunas, the three 
Fires and the three Worlds : 

m pi; \\ 

tp 9 # 5}% pr: I 

5!ism^ # #1*51 II 

( f^O ) 

Accurdtiig to the when jfirTH^r entered the body 

of ^3, be was rendered 3I%35I and 
By the miracubas power of which is fiery energy, r[TJT«t' 
was ejected out of Vishpu's body and He was roused to activity : 

^ I 

k5?«i I 

^ w: I 
m #f«f sii§ 3^ II 

( \i\o ii'S|ve,v ) 

tin ^ I 

€p: II 

lu the cosmic egg ( ) there is nothing higher than 

the principk of the Triple Gupas or the Three Gods, which 
is the dkciive cause of all activity— 

The agitated ^ belongs to sificf— 

#Pimi ' 

*83^ igfew^sf II 

( wfviR^iro ) 
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The great 5^, either as TO or as ^IT'flcT 

represents the principle of %r%, immovable being, symbolising 
resistance to all motion, whereas Iff ^ is the excited condition 
of movement — 

^ ^ ^ q^; | 

335lJ3;qq^t m H 

m ^ ^ srqcqf^: I 

^ 5[% ^qf gofj; m ^11 

( rir4'j|qo 3 To ) 

?iq 11 ^ 

tl^qf '^^qdi-iRin'llr ;qgg;q| II 

( %^o, qRqlTO%r, ^iv) 

The prhoiple of is the ssa,e ss e,^. 

etc. All these variant terms a re used in the Puranas.^ 
^ i%^Tr ?rf^: trj^s^Rcfl i 

T%q-gjrr II „ 

W ^ %r tT«ir 5rcT?r^^5?r 1 

?srg n !j\s n 

( 5% ^fo, ^IV ) 

=EI I 

r « ( ^Ro ^fo, ^IVI^VS ) 

f 5rT ^^5'^ 5^ I 

11 ^ II 

^ ^|»fr *3 !? ^ I 

W|V7T I, 

g^'i mw.: i, ^iv, n 

( feqo, ^Ro :^iv ^ 
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We may go back to the Asyavamiya Sukta of the l^igveda where 
the releasing of the waters of the Ocean is called 
(EV. 1.164.42), kindred to the Puranic etc. 

The account in the Harivarhsa brings in Vasi^lha as the 
Eishi -born from the jar’ ( ) who performed cRl and 
created the worlds. From his abode in the midst of tfae Otxan 
he slightly agitated its waters, and this initial trembling gradually 
increased so that by its mounting momentum it threw ti« 
whole sea into churning convulsions and dimensional wav® and 
from whose friction the fire called Vaisvanara was pfodu(»d.‘ 

According to the Brahmanas, ^ is the d®ipatioa ai 
and Uiar.^ The Vasus are JJT^: and b therrfore 
the foremost sircT, viz. the which begins the process of life 
and is called and esoterically He is the ankii^led 

1. ffWWg I ^ » 

cl# JTITcHTSil# 

iTfcir in 8 

^cr?5cRrl^ ’ITSW: 1 

H 

|^RrV(»T5?raFr ' 

I^sfgT I? * 

(l^ W ) 

sifijig ^ #gJ, 


2 . 
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flame of life in each Jar, i. e. in the conjoint form of each 
unit. In the ^1% is called 

the son of 

6. 3iT^ 

With reference to the the Puranas frequently 

cite the following verse of the Manu Smriti, either as it is or with 
variants : 

^TRf ^ Sfiq! I I 

^ ll' JlRfqoT: ll 

The has it as follows : 

^ 4t^f 311^ I I 
JTR TOOTt II 

Also ^<£^ 0 ^ — 

^fOTTOIllfq 5I^qor: I 

This was an ancient ITISTT of which the irr?r^ version is the 
oldesl form preserved. Later it became the creed of the ^Tf’TfcIs 
in variant forms. The doctrine formed part of the Vedic 
cosmogony according to which Waters existed in the beginning 
(31171 1 and they gave birth to 

Agni which is Sfqf or 5T7r Agni is verily 
’TRl’1% jifTT. ' * 

7. ^ 

311^ meditated upon 3f[7:, united with it and produced 
the principle of i. e. pulsating life or the impregnated Egg. 
IS the seed of Agni 

ST”? or Egg is an important symbol in the generative process 
of life. 8?^? is the same as 
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^1^'^ ; also Viraj is the mother principle, 

^tiT or STTr;, or q^lgy— 

m w m 3i[gJ 11 

(w nt^l^) 

As S|T*!T enkindles the adhyatmilca centre and the Sun 
heats the adhidaivatit on cosmos, so does the indwelling Piirusha 
heat the Viraj both from inside and outside 

I qq TO gyyiq; ll mo ^IV'I^). There are 

two categories, the first is called or cr;^#, and the second 
gyfr^ or SITOI. This refers to the two stages of the egg, viz. 

the ovum in the mother and its quickening by the seed of the 
father after which it becomes the fertilised egg. 

In the of the Wqq, the two stages of the Egg 

are clearly distinguished. Aditi, the Infinite Mother gave birth to 
eight sons who sprang to life from her body. With seven she 
went to meet the Gods, and the eighth was Martanda which she cast 
far away (qu 101x5:^14). The Seven Gods constitute 

together the active energising principles of Life, Mind and Matter 
as the Seven Pranas or the Seven Vasus. The eighth is 
dormant, when thrown outside the bounds of Time (?T 55 , 

When Aditi unites with the cycle of birth and death 

( Jfjrrt ), which is the same as the wheel of Time ( 

=gq}), the cast away is revivified as the yonder Sun or Hiranya- 
garbha. The fecundating principle of is WS, the universal 
propeller that imparts movement or rhythmic pulsation 

to all centres of manifest life. SER is 1^^ who enters 

all beings as the Thread Spirit and quickens them. In the Bhaga- 
vata, the dormant egg is called and the active one 

when he awakens from sleep accepts three principles of 
and with which he quickens the active egg. 

As in the Satapatha : Verily in the beginning this (universe) 
was water (aiTJ:), nothing but a sea of excited water Th< 
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waters (as the all-pervasive mother) desired, -How can we be 
reproduced?’ They toiled and performed tafas. When they 
were becoming heated, a golden egg was produced ( STT’ST 

). The year ( ), indeed, was not then in existence : 
this golden egg floated about for as long as the space of a year. 
In a year’s time 5^ was produced therefrom: he is 
(Satapatha, 11. 1. 6. 1-2). 

In manifestation becomes twofold, viz. srfT and 
The form is or the egg, and the unit of time for 
the maturity of that egg. When the Creator has completed the 
span of one year, or the single revolving unit of time. He becomes 

i. e. destined to live a thousand years or up to the end 
of creation. 

JTjtT'ira' completed the span of a year, he stood up and broke 
open the golden egg : 

(qrcfo 

When the egg broke, the three worlds, 
which constitute the space of each individuating centre, were 
produced from it ; 

II 

OT ^ mm ^ I 

fV':r'4-iIfq7t ^ II 

(?I3 'iinin) 

The principle of is equivalent to the two integrated 

unis of expansion and contraction ( )> 

the two wings of the golden Bird of Time 5r|f^) who 

flaps his pinions for a thousand years : 
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He is the golden goose destined to be on wings in a flight 
to heaven for a thousand days' duration . 

WfT fTOfJT # m: I 

(3T«r^ 1 

Gold (%'’Jr) is a favourite epithet in Vedic symbolism, 
Vratya Prajapati, intent on creating life, has a vision of gold 
within himself and then he engenders : 

(3?«r|o ) 

or is the seed ( ) which is the universal 

cause of generation, and is the same as ar“I, 

The significance of ‘Golden Egg’ floating in the waters 
for a year was thus well understood in Vedic and Puranic 
cosmogony. Its name as or rio change 

to the basic idea. It is the active centre of in the watery 
ocean of err'T: or points to the all-pervasive primordial 
matter, 'defined as rff W: (^« 9WJITHE. > 

same' as ‘the One Ocean’). 

is the unit of life, the egg, that has the indewelling 
spirit within it, that is destined, because of the power of life, 
to be born and to die again ( Jl^rl ). The ST'JS is defined 

as the T^with entering it and being born again as 
(cf. ¥ri®I® )• The latter is the same as 513} i- o- 
or Mind as the offspring of the same as The Sun 

is verily the object of these symbols : 

j{ I 

( ^'^\\\ ) 
is the womb of the Great Mother Goddess 
Aditi. He is the the Red One ( 1 tl ), concealed 
within the Ocean ) and now thrown up by the 
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concentrated force of the universal creative laws, as the most 
perfect visible symbol in the whole of the creation. Homage 
is paid to him under many names : 

^4, ' ( 3 TST^o <) ). He represents the ten calves 

with a single head ( d' ^!tr, arqq'o ^ ^ivi^), 

i.e. the perfect symbol of %rsT which has ten constituent elements. 
As he shines in the centre of the heavens — 


^1 I 

( ^\\\[<]\ ) 

He is also called the Mighty Indra (arstlo 

It may be mentioned that the Puranas define the Egg as 
consisting of seven constituents, viz. Mahat or Buddhi, 
Ahamkara, and the Five Tanmatras 

?r,f^njo sPjv, Kirfel, ibid,, p. 9). The egg is 

nothing else except an envelope of these seven, viz. Manas, 
Prana and the Five Elements, Each individual centre is an egg, 
having its sicfTq% sTHFj and a whple miniature universe within it : 


^iRurr II 


( rsJTo ) 

The universe is equal to millions and billions of such eggs : 

( /^o ^\\\\\ ) 

As a side issue of (he is the description of 

^ and the floating on the surface of 

the billowy «ean(||^, t'l.l(Vtt). is , he ancient sage, 
(tiS*e5«3, VI .Ito) endowed with a life of many thousand 
He IS the same as HrV, whom divine mother Aditi 
^ roug t to life for the cyclic process of !ITO and m. mfeit 
IS bus the symbol of Time, ut?'>%!r is the sou of af%, the fatter 
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bi'iugl.ui auHll.T im.ncofwRjr, is the newly created 

hiv, ilu- \a.u.},- Ihjy.fdK, who is fresh with every new lease of 

U.r c.rativv^jsrocss (# # as the Babe, he 

typiflo the Unt-.ui ISC ions, that is bound to incarnate in creation as 
the coii^imss mind. He is described as engaged in bis pastime 

«Tr?f) fur the purpose of creation, a natural spontaneous 
fspirsiiijii, Hivolviiig no conscious effort. 


8. Painting 

The bcaulifnl painting reproduced with this article is 
(rum uii illustrated PihJignv.ita manuscript which has now 
bi-Goiiur di.spciscd. The painting is preserved in the Bharat 
Kala Hhavan museum of the Banaras Hindu University and is 
reproduced with the kind permission of its Director, Rai 
Ki ishnndasa, 

Tlu! painting belongs to the best phase of the Pahari School 
of Kangra and may be assigned to circa 1775-1803 A. D. It is 
ihc^work of a genius, a rare example of symbolic illustration 
ctilliviUcd under the Pabari idiom. The billowy ocean, 
its mounting wavc.s and turning watery spirals are depicted with 
gf.'niid success and their harmonious effect becomes impressed on 
the mind. Against a bine blnckground is depicted 
tb« Gulden Egg, radiant with brilliant gold. The miniature 
is an lesthetic creation of charming quality both for its 
drawing and colour. In its silent way it imparts a meaning 
that is »!cep beyond words. On the reverse is inscribed the 
hd lowing lloka of y'JT^5Trrrei?f— 

?? 3^; I 

(vrpTo 

‘With Water all round, lay within the shell of the Egg, the 
Golden Purusha, with his team of universal beings, for the 
duration of a thousand years.' The golden radiance of the Egg 
shining through its seven .shells “) is the 

Tapas or Pripic Power of 9^^ lying with it. 
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9. The Egg-Its Moden View 

The quickened Egg is an important biological conception. 
Each individual animal begins life as an egg and attains 
maturity or its adult structure in a period (which constitutes his 
arbitrarily determined. With perhaps a very few excep- 
tions all multicellular animals reproduce sexually (cf, the 
Fater-Mother, or Sky-Earth conception in the splitting of the 
egg). The Mother principle is the and the Father 

principle is the seed-depositing or quickening called 
because he fixes his abode in the watery cell (jTRn, SiPT.’j ). 
The new individual obtains life by a fusion of the two cells, one, 
the spermatozoon being produced by the male, and the other, 
the ovum or egg by the female parent. These two 

reproductive cells always differ greatly in size and appearance, 
but have an equal influence on the characters of the animal 
arising from their fusion. Fertilisation is the act of fusion of 
a spermatazoon or the male cell with an egg or the female ovum. 
This releases a seiies of most miraculous developments accom- 
panied by the division of cells and successive cleavages which 
give rise to the central nervous system and the associated 
systems, like the respiratory, circulatory, digestive, excretory and 
procreative. This is a field of study of the modern science of 
embroyology. 

10 . 

In the Puranic accounts too, the egg is a complex structure 
in tm-ms of its cosmogonic data, For example, it is stated in the 
Bhagavata that the immobile (f Purusha deposits its seed in 
ihelq^ or sn®? (egg), and with His divine .potency known as 
(Time) the egg is entered simultaneously by twenty-three 
creative categories JTCi) as follows : 
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These 23 Tattvas constitute the within the womb 
of the egg known together as By themselves these cate- 

gories stand disconnected and therefore are unable to start the 
work of creation. Having entered all of these at one and the s&me 
time Narayana as the sj'sg’q'fflt Pnrusha, unites them by His active 
power, and stimulates their dormant energy. When they are 
thus roused into activity, the twentythree categories, impelled as 
they are by God, evolve the cosmic as well as the individual 
Body out of their own iparts and undergo transformation as a 
result of mutual cooperation : 

^ Jjarq; | 

r*i5f f tf 

^ m: I 

q^oi W fWiM: I 

(ww MS ) 

Brahma, Rudra and Vishnu,— the three Gods or the Triple 
Gunas— all dwell in the Egg, and a whole universe with its 
systems of many worlds inhere within the subtle wmab ii the 

Egg : 

fW|: IRC 

(^0 <^!^) 
39 
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The Egg is the material manifestation of the 

Divine Person The Divine Potency and 

the inherent energy of the Egg impel it to attain its numerical 
evolutions as One, Threefold and TenfoldP The One is called 
its Centre (|^«r), the Three are adhyatma, adhidaiva and adhibhuia, 
and the Ten are the ten Pranic constituents of Viraj.^ 

Viraj is also the name of the Cosmic Cow I ’ni, 

Jir W she is Aditi, 

the Universal Divine Mother, whose child is the fertilised Egg — 
He is ^ and its Jrril, the Life principle symbolised by the 
Sun (m'^! 5 ® Is the Navel of 

Immortality (uiil: sfsrio the Dispenser 

of the immortal and the mortal in their respective spheres 

Each centre of manifestation 
is a Golden Calf, produced from its Golden Egg. Homage 
to each floating in its cosmic moisture and concealing 

within it all the possibilities of existence. 


I 

l^^fT =Er II Ml 

(^TR^cIo ^1^) 

2. la Vedic data, the tea elements of f^l^includo — 1. JH*!!, 2. ^^^7, 
3. 4. 5. 0. 7. ^g, 8. m, 9- and 10. 

(7 “ 3TtfFr, g|f% 55 tgf, p. 227 ). These are the ten sons of 

the tea primeval Prajapati Eiahis named Bhrigu, Angiras, Atri, Vasishtha, 

Prachetas, Narada, Maricbi, Pulastya, Pulaha and Kratu (Manu 1.35). 



IMPORTANT WORDS FROM THE PUR AN AS 


[In this standing column it is proposed to collect important 
words from the Puranas with short explanatory notes. Scholars 
are requested kindly to send their contributions. Each word-note 
will appear under the name of its contributor. — ^Editor]. 

cTsTtC [ = TO, 

[= #5T, l] 


(I) #r 


The word denoted the churning fire-sticks to generate 
fire for the Yajila. In several Puranas it has been known in the 
special sense of ‘mother’, ‘generatrix’. It appears that this 
special meaning developed in the Sanskrit speech of the Gupta 
period. The following examples have been noted during tte 

course of my readings ; 

(<j) smother of 5f or 


^ ^ 

( ) 

i.e. wife of Himakya, gave birth to tJI# who was to bo the 
mother of gi. 


{:() 

,r ^iva and ParvatT, Paiupati 
in the wedding ceremon » mother of the universe 

va was the bridegroom, and Parvati, the motner 

), was the bride. 
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(^) ^raRfor- 




^RTR^r: ^rs^rirfernS: n ( ^rgo ) 

i.e., ‘The presiding deity of the five organs of sense, whose special 
function is motion, is Vayu who is called the ‘mother’ 
of, Vata by specialists in the science of etymology. 


(«) i^Rfw— 

^TiwiTiT =^2fsw5;il ^ ini'll) 

i-e-» 5I?i^ gave birth from to 24 daughters, including ?^i|f who 
became the ‘mother of gods’. 

( f^»Io 'H^l^v ) 

i. e., Bhrigu, the wise one, married 55317 %, who became the 
mother of vrrk S.^ 


(^) — 

ii 

( f^Tfo 7 l^ol^lV ) 

1. e. having respectfully gone round Trlcfl, ‘the mother of the 
wond , enquired the cause of her austerities which were causing 
pain to the worlds. 

Here the word-form in the printed text of (Calcutta, 

1885) is 377 ;’^, but the short form ?7^roi suits the metre as well 
as in the following example. 

(^) — 

3T«f feR5lJT^5^: I 

II 

( %5To ) 
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j. r. li'Minl In'; Wijr«ls 'Iflcft, ‘mother of the worlds’ 

cnti'iCil lh<‘ body nf her Lord/ 

(C) 

fe ^ I 

(I 

( ^Ho ^olVH ) 

While jn’ffoniiitig Jtl^S-MRjOnc should recite : 

*0 Injil of tht; waters, you are the progenitor of 8TJj?r and 
womb of all the deities.* 

(«.) 

qf ^ I 

Is# <r^ I ^ TO* II 

•She who is named !<«?, and she who^is called STf^cT, 
•mother of the gods’— both were the wives of Kasyapa/ 


(?o) ft*f!#r— 

qR^fenj, 11 

translates as W^t i- e. serpents which are 

the ‘producers of jwison. 

(I?) ?rrR#T— 

;n«|Rwrf ^ I 

^ II 

( llVoRt ) 


H« from wbo« 'navd M tto 

™ U VUho« d«pmgi.thew*.erso£tbep,.«valocea., 
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m mi w I 

It is doubtful if ?fis^ is on the right track in taking 8n;fw 
as ff5?T^5;g', The correct reading seems to be (ififir + 

3?^ ) ‘the navel as the mother of the (lotus that is the) abode of 
Brahma. 

It appears to me that this special figurative meaniug of 
the word was a development in the Sanskrit language of 
the Gupta period. In confirmation of that, the following verse 
of the may be cited : 

%5n II 

( ) 

The waist-band . or girdle of the heroine is here described 
in several ways by comparing it to diverse objects and one of 
them is The meaning is rather obscure, and I 

have explained it at legnth in the light of a reference from 
classical Sanskrit literature, viz, the Kuraarasambhava of 
Kalidasa (IV. 8), in my annotated edition of the Chaturbhani 
(text and translation), p. 80, footnote n(3Ti).^ is a 

new word, signifying the exercise which imparts muscular 
firmness to the body of a wrestler, and is figuratively indicative 
of 3W%?T^ by the heroine against the body of the hero 
In such a situation the belt which was usually the zone of 
the heroine was tied by her to be the waist-band of the hero : 



VK) 

Published 1959, (Hindi Granth Batnakar, Hirabagh, 

Bombay). 
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So the f listened to the hero was the ‘mother of some 

tough iTotic exercise' for the heroine. 

V. S. Agrawala 

n. 

The word is used in the — 

^ c[t^i II 

To perform the daily ablution, one should prepare a 
of the depth of 6 feet and invoke the celebrated tirthas by 
iniuicrsing one's hand in its water. 

JfVffeff is a new word, not recorded in the lexicons in this' 
S|>ecial sense, viz, ‘a ring-wdi, a small reservoir of water,’ which 
is made by superimposing a series of rings of baked clay. 
The.se have been found during archaeological excavations at 
many a historical site in north India. They served as 
temporary wells or storage devices for water and grain, or as 
soakftge pts. 

In the recently published Jaina text 
is mentioned as the place where such rings were fixed, ‘ 
each of which was called a and still bears the name 
in Bengal, end »lft in the Uttar Pradesh (derived from Tfe). 

The best example of its use is found in the Divyavadana 
(Cowell’s edn., p. 359. 19) : 

TO 

Will 

Edgerton explains it as *a small body of water in contrast 
with the ocean, as a mustard-seed with Mt. Meru, ot a firefly with 
the sun.* He, however, adds— T cann ot explain the word’ 

fSgjJ# f#4fr f?f 1% 1 Augavjjja 
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(Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, p, 416). Now on the 
basis of the word ‘a ring’, it is possible to understand 
correctly the word JTugfaq; and its alternative form jpig'fejET as ‘a 
ring-well.’ We also find its use in the of 


( D. D. Kosambi edn. from ) 

Here the whole universe is said to be of the limited 
capacity of a and hence despised by the wise as being of 
no use to him. 

Archaeologists have discovered ‘that these ring-struc- 
tures were put to a threefold use, viz. as (1) soakage pits, 
(2) storage jars, and (3) small water-reservoirs or wells. This is 
confirmed by the use of the words as recorded above. 

The reference to as a pair word with 

indicates its meaning as the place of a soakage-pit made 
by arranging a number of rings ( nandjihi ) one above the other. 

The reference in the Vairagya-^ataka of Bhartrihari to 
if IP® being compared to a indicates that the latter was a 
device for storage of grain, etc., having in its hollow a limited 
capacity. This was exactly what was also known as a 
where P® is synonymous with Ji®5j (For see 

Nirnaya Sagara edn., VII. p. 230). 

The Divyavadana mention of and the 5r|l|g§ 

reference to P®f?. fir both denote ‘the temporary wells made of 
circular hoops of kiln-burnt earthenware for sides’ ( Grierson, 
Behr Peanut Life, 2nd edn., Patna, 1926, p. 205, para 924.)’^ 

V. S, Agrawala 



ni 7 aote on m^ajalin lx th? JA03, Vol. 13 ( 1969 ), p, 3o, 



NARAYANA MAHARNAVA 


By 

V. S. Agrawala 


Mqoisrq-^ sir^q’- 

5Jjmis?r fiB3r?r i ] 

The ^(»bya PurSna contains a passage of great literary 
merit licscribitig the Ocean as The passage is 
repcjiicil twice, its cb. l7Z (llokas 30b-37a) and in ch. 248 (s'lokas 
22b*i(i'. The passage occurring in ch. 248 (An. edn.,) is as 
follows ; 


I IKS 

t \\\\ 

3?I: \\\^ 


Its correct textual position will be decided by the editor of 
the pro^cted critical edition. We here give thought only to its 
interpretation. 

The passage seeks to describe Narayana as the great 
Ocean. From its phraseology we are, however, left free to 
inteipret it the other way also, vij!. to think of the Ocean as the 
very cmljodiment of NruSyann. To think both ways was in fact 
the accepted dictum of the poetic imagery during the Gupta age, 
as reflected in the following description given by Kslidasa : 


fit aiwii RiwsRFi ^ I 

^ II 

( ^0 XIII. 6 ) 




The two doctrine* of and were elaborated in 

the metapbyiia of the new BbSgavata movement as recorded 
in the well-known 8fl|l*««Wl|aT (ch. X). ^ In the above verse the 
Owan if made an object of their application. 

Now turning to the Matsya passage, the Ocean is described 
as follows 


fU — Vishou as the son of Adifi p one of the 

twelve Adityas, or the twelve Adityas represent bis various 

40 
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forms. These are compared to the twelve Dvipas of the 
Maharnava or the Indian Ocean, as reckoned at the time when 
the passage was compiled. We have varied references in 
Sanskrit literature to =^17, and 8TaK?i^7*, 

besides the present one to . Ban a mentions several 

times the conception® of Bl^ratavarsha. Two and a half 

centuries before him Kalidasa had 'also referred to the King of 
Mahishmatl as VI, 38). The number 

‘eighteen’ seems to have included the following names as may 
be compiled from references in the and other Puranic 

and literary sources ; — 

1. (which became the name of in the 

Gupta period), 2. (Andamans), 3. ,4. m5r7'«T- 

(Ceylon), 5. , 6. (Nicobar), 7. 

8. (or I 9. qRolglq. ( For these well- 

known nine Dvipas see Matsya 114, 7-9; Vayu 45, 78-80 
and Mtrkandeya 57, 6-7). 

The Jl^sfu^fcq ( Vol. II. p. 322 ) gives the following,-, 
additional names ; — 


WW^tq, srfeglq and JTqgiq. ' 

We also get the following names from other sources 

1 . c/. Poc«ia6&.ii 

134. 19); =q ( anqoq^l, 70. n); but th^ Vsyu Fipr^; 

reads gTqrqTpq^J^qr: (2.15). . S' 

2. cf. (a) fqpTgr^qiq; 2d;2‘2)' ‘ ^ 

(b) 5?irc5q^qT^q f qal I { 

sjsK^irqi ^4iqTiiTiqq?q*tTOF( H ' * • •', . 

( ^o, IgUilfriq, 36, issj" 

(o) qi^w i . . . ■ , 


,(a) . Ninjaya Sagir 

w'sisiq^qisjpRjfqrfeqt^'' ^ibid.,p. is®). 

(liad; ^ sos). ' '■ ■ ' i' -(.I 

feiLii 
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(Kednh in North Malaya; 1, 17), 

iSnnwtra ; 56. 62), n'#? (ibid, 56. 62). 

i’* ‘‘>1' 0^ tbf seems to belong to a time earlier 

Hum Kalidasa and may be put to about the third century A.D. 

(i) --*Just as the eleven Rudras , are a 

jn«iiif«!»taUon of the stogie God Rudra who in terms of 
tlur Irideva conception of the PurSnas is an aspect of 
tiir same reality as Nitayana, similarly the Ocean has its 
ainplifltd great ticss in the form of or the eleven 

cutnmercioi sca-porls situated on its long coast-line. What these 
(flcven sva-poits were is a question deserving some thought. The 
list seems to have comprised the following j — 


1. SlWraf ffR, 2. ^3'?^ (the refers to it as a 
), 3 i.TfpKTOsr, 4^ 5^ tmJT 5. 

<n WKJ fW. 1 . Sftw fW (most probably the same as KSverl 
Paltana or Publra elaborately described in the Tamil classic 
SilappSdliikaram ; f>ant!in’s <ir#<i3==T0 TO, p 177; ; 8. qrfR' 
(near the mouth of the Krishna), 9. %aRFr TO?, 10. tm^r, 

11, iir«^ 12. ftrff qrtJT (?#r fHJ, Atmananda Jain 

GfsntfaamltlB edition, p. i45). 

The number of Pattanas like that of the Dvipas increased 
in later UterAinre ; e. g. there is a reference to a i(3T4^ (sea- 
inrrchant) whose fame had spread to the eighteen Dvipas and 
who bad trade connections with nineteen Pattanas ('TO^ 

edited by Agarchand 

Nahata, p J6). 


(3) -•Tbi* refers to the eight mountains 

situated along the above mentioned extensive sea-coast. This 
list may havv included the near the confluence of the 

liidu* with the sea ^ trwtf: I JlfPI. 

WI*t! II the^^f mountain in Saurashtra, 

the along the Konkan coast, the and iT55*I mountains in 
Tamil land, and the nipJC mountain ( VI. 54). This list may 
have included the other mountains along the sea-coast 
of Greater India of which three important names are 
given in the KUhkindba Ktlncja of the Ratn&ynna, viz. ftfe? 
bejmid J»va wn 

(%• ¥*ivv) aod iftr q4tr (fig* v*P\v), 

The cooatiiuent elements of this important reference to the 
Indian Ocean point to a pedod of brisk trans-naval commerce and 
eotwitsifig activities between the mainland of BhSratavarsha and 
the Dv^^tara blends, a phenomenon of national history during 
the ^bJtft*Satavilmna<lapta epoch (cir, 1st cent.— 4th cent. A.D.). 



REVIEW 

An Anthology of the Epics and Pnranas. 
Edited by S. K. De and R. C. Hazra. Sahitya Akademi, New 
Delhi ; pp. 1-116 JlfTTO PP- 117-164 pp. 167-354 

The present Anthology by two distinguished Savants 
consists of selections from the Itihasa and Purana literature. 
According to traditional computation the two together comprise 
about 5 lacs of verses, of which this selection contains only 
about 5 thousand. It is the quality of the selected passages 
that has a charming appeal and is enough to acquaint us with 
the human aspect and the literary excellence of this vast 
literature. Certainly there is much in them that is prosaic, 
but there is much more that is grand and superbly beautiful 
by all the tests of rhetoric charm, ethical tone and the intensely 
human aroma of emotional and objective descriptions. The 
selections bear out this aspect , e. g. the two passages from 
the Ramayana, viz. hIcIT ( AI'IH) and 

(tTo • The description of Sita in the 
Asoka-grove is a superb creation of Valmiki’s genins, a rare 
flash of poetic art, releasing a flood of similes to create a 
varied picture of diverse forms familiar under the Indian sky 
No one having once read can ever forget it. Similar in 
aesthetic charm is tlie descriptiCn of Sita as seen by Ravana, 
which is gripping and worthy of frequent recitation. Where 
can one find in literature such comparisons as 

^crr^cIIW4, ^ ^fsir 

3T%r«r?5riq?, JiciTT; ?f5iy- 

^HTfq^r _ 5rrnirFfFff%^*i^ 

etc. ? Sita in extreme distress enters the orbit of our vision 
again and again with deeneu'ng pathos in the string of similes 
woven by a rare master of poesy. 

The Mahabharata is a veritable thesauru for poetic 

passages of emotional and descriptive quality of which eighteen 

have been chosen, e.g. (5h Vlfi), 

^ the scintilla- 

ting dialogue about dice between Yudhishthira and Sakuni), 
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fit (’'llll-nv), 

a iii'‘lr 1 of ’,;,ins ^toi y-ninkiiigl, 

a 111 ill'.aiii ruMr'jitioii im the (lU’rniil theme of death), 

which appears to be a 
lliahmatiiiral r.iiiiJliipai't r«f the Buddist OT^^cPBft episode 
fiaiiK'd I'lyi !:« w ;.* {niij« and inspired by a new conception of 
aixl l.*j ildctiiiii'S Minu liiae in the Gupta age), etc. 


Till’ ,sc)i»'li‘>iis from the 18 PurSyns are just like 
ilrnKHi ijaiiid; till- ijiinljiy fif the veean by a few drops. But the 
. I'liH.-i'ii all- nf lyiieal flash and informed by a human 
tiM-.i-h; fill < N.iiii|di'. tin- J|ir»il3tf WPff from the Bhavishya 
pa:..Mi;,;c of fiinda mental historical value deserving 
icas ii.'mciit in Ih'' light of Indo-Snssanian relationships 
thniiii, fVi'ii tlu- name of as being 

«.litp|i 'l, The Iwaudcd sacrificers who 

wiirr Ui- 'liUr and who lived in the vicinity of 59^ in 
Btfih wen- till- aimimil Iranian priests, who were Sun*worship- 
jw,-ia and came to tlm cmintiy for the worship and installation 
tif the imHi:* - of the Smi'god during the Kushaija and Gupta 
ngfvs. Theii fio’t ipeat centre was built in the Sun-temple at 
Mjtjav.uin *u .MnlluM on the banks of the Chandnibliaga river 
Hill 


The other Pniiiijiic selections better invested with huma- 
ni,.iu and {Ha lic art, 'include 

a small pi«a:<', yet Miftich-nt to mirror the grandeur of an 
iutelleetmil giant. The and of the MSrkandeya 

aie welbkiiown. bill Hot SO thc «rf»W by a pupil of 

llhuti, which is couched in thc grand style and sjmthetic 
lcituiiu]i|ft>f'y ilisliiiClivcly cvolvc^l by tlic authors PurSpa 

lit. ialMie during the iRtiiotl of renaissance (tJRW® 

'riie "f the Mutsya is cast in high-flown 

.style and slmidd he assigned to tbn Golden Age^of Sanskrit 
lileraimc, giving as it doe.s a tnodid description (^) of ^ 
motif in the Gupta pt-rioil. The f.vti'cine straits for space to which 
the eumpilei:. of this Anthology were driven can be seen in the 
Sknttda PuiUiia being disposed of in about 50 verses by the 
small, lallici iuieven, story of Indeed the PurSpas 

demand much more copious compilation to bang out the gems 
«f ibcir knlfirloficopic contents. The prewnt howwer, 

is highly welcome as the first of its kind and as providing 
pleasurable readings for the general lay reader. 


V. S. Agrawau 
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PUEANA [Vol. No. 11, 1-2 

3UoiTOr5fiiDit, Jisw ). Compiled 

under the editorship of Dr. RajbaJi Pandey, Head of 
the Deptt. of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Banaras 
Hindu University, 1957; PP. 1—32, 1 — 482. 

The present Volume compiled in Hindi is an alphabetical 
register of the names of Kings, Queens and other political and 
historical personages from the eighteen Puranas with a summary 
description of each. This is part of a more comprehensive 
scheme which will include a similar index of all the social and 
religious customs, philosophical and literary references as well as 
references to economic and art subjects, which have been 
promised in subsequent volumes under the same editor. A 
parallel part of the same project relates to the compilation of a 
Geographical Dictonary, including references to cosmography, 
Indian geography and geography of the Earth, to be completed 
under the editorship of the present reviewer. The task was 
approved for financial assistance under the First and the Second 
Five year Plans, and is naturally a long and tedious one, still to 
continue for some years more. 

The work under review is likely to be of help so far as it 
goes, but still leaves scope for a single solid and compact Concor- 
dance of all the Puranic proper-names and subjects on the 
model of Sorensens’ work ‘An Index to the Names of the 
Mahabharala.’ 

V. S. Agrawal 


Visnudharmottara-Purana, Third Khanda, chs. 1 — 118 ’ 
critically edited by Dr. (Miss) Priyabala' Shah, Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Senes, No. 130. 

The Vignudharmottara Parana is a stupendous text 
comprising over 800 chapters divided into three Khandas or 
parts. ^ Except the ^ so-called ChitrasQtra portion of the third 
Part, it has not received the attention it merits as a very compre- 
hensive document of the Bhagavata culture and the religious 
and social institutions of the Golden Age of Indian history 
m. the Gupta epoch. The complete Purapa is a fine meritorious 
prodtict of classical Sanskrit, and both for its style and cultural 
documentation deserves a critically edited text. Fotunatelv 
some valuable manuscripts are also available both in the SaradS 
*wd I>evanagari scripts. 

Here Dr. PriyabalS Shah has usefully devoted herself to the 
I^qiaratio^of a critical text of the_ well-known Chitrasutra 
I 118 of the third Part. It i 3 prefixed by an Intro- 
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duction giving details of the critical apparatus, and discussing 
the date of the work. Her finding about the age of the text is 
that it is a work of the Gupta period to be placed between 450 
A.D. and 650 A.D. This is very nearly correct. Recently Dr.R.C. 
Hazra has discussed this question in his book on the Upapuranas, 
and he places the original recension of the text between 400 
and 500 A. D. on the basis of weighty arguments. 

The Introduction is followed by the Sanskrit text extending 
to ^ 118 chapters, comprising Introductory chapters 1-18 
Nrittasutra chs. 20-34. Chitrasutra proper chs. 35-43, Pratima- 
laksana chs. 44-85 and Prasada-Iaksana chs. 86-118, In the 
end are appended critical notes on special words and readings. 

Dr. Shah could utilise only four xMSS. for the text, and 
only after the printing of her wock became acquainted with a 
valuable Sarada MS. recently purchased for. the National 
Museum, New Delhi, of which the collated readings are given 
in an Appendix (pp. 359-380) as those of Ms. F. Her Ms.A 
is deposited at the Bhandarkar Institute [No. 91 of 1875-76] 
and_Ms.Calso in the same collection [No. 93 of 1875-76] is 
specially valuable, being written on birch bark. Besides these 
two old Sarada codices, her Ms. B. is written in Devanagarl and 
deposited at the Royal Asiatic Society Library Bombay [No, 
1758-B, D. 249-250 of Bhau Daji’s collection], but was copied 
in V. S. 1925 only in Kashmir from some very old birch bark 

This edition deals with only a portion of the entire 
Upapurana and is welcome* as the first draft of a future edition 
to be based on the fuller material deposited in other libraries, 
e. g. the ones at Jammu (Stein, Jammu Cat., p. 21), Dacca 
Uni. (Ms. No. 4669) and specially the one in Nepal,, which y?as 
noticed by H. P. Shastri. An intriguing question relates' to 
the original extent of the third Khanda. Ms. A in Mirada has 
ll8 chs. only and the Nepal Ms. only 120 chs. according to 
H. P. Shastri (Notices, II, pp. 164-172, No. 190) amd 100 as 
per sist of contents ‘prepared by Prof. K.V. Ablg^^uiar after 
a visit to Nepal, which is printed by Dr. Shah on pp. ■379-80. 

A comparative study of the contents of these. two is, desirable 
and should be possible some day. The evidence of the other 
two garada MSS., viz. the birch bar.k‘;Ms; of;, the BORI 
(Ms.C of the edn.) and the Msw of the National' Museum (Ms. F 
of the edn.) approximate the printed Bombay edition in the 

■ 1. E. C. Hazra, Siudm m ike Upt^pwra^, Vol. I, pp.,lS’5— 212, ■ giving 
a detailed description of tire coi^ea^' W eofnprative ^tidy of the up 
PufSpaa. ' r . - 
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number of tbe chapters of tie third Khanda, The longer text 
of about 35(1 chs. is clearly divided into three major portions, 
viz. Chitrasitra chs. 1-118, Vratakanda chs, 126-225 and 
Haiiisajita chs- 236-342 (a discourse between Vishnu as Haihsa 
and the |ishis). The last two, specially the Vratakanda has a 
characteristic individual character and seems to have floated 
into the text from the common encyclopedic pool of Puranic 
contents which were availed of freely by the redactors. 

The present text offers a problem relating to the inter- 
pretation of technical sciences. A tentative English rendering 
was offered by Dr, Stella Kramriscb, which was much improved 
upon by Dr, Coomaraswamy so far as the nine chapters on 
Pajntinjg^were concerned. We are glad to note that Dr, 
Pnyabala Shah proposes to follow the text edn, by a second 
volume containing critical discussion and interpretation, of 
various topics covered by the text. The General Editor, Dr. 
c.j. Sandesra, promiffis that it will soon go to the Press, We 
hope that an alphabetical Index of new and difficult Sanskrit 
words will be added. 


V, S. Agrawala 




